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ORIGINAL PREFACE. 


AVING been engaged ſome time ſince in writing upon comedy, 
I ſearched into nature for the rules and means of the art. This 

fudy led me to examine if it were true, as has been ſaid, that all the 
reat ſtrokes of ridicule had been ſeized by Moliere, and the poets who 
ave followed him. 


In running over the canvas of ſociety, I thought I perceived, that in 
the inexhauſtible combinations of follies andextravagancies of all con- 
ditions, a man of genius might {ill find ſufficient employment. 1 had 
even collected ſome obſervations to propoſe to young poets, when my 
friend, M. De Boiſſi, deſired me to ſupply him with ſome pieces in 

roſe, to inſert in the Mercure. It came into my head to make uſe, 

in a tale, of one of the ſtrokes in my collection; and I choſe, by wa 

of eſſay, the ridiculous pretenſion of being loved merely for one's ſelf. 
This tale had all the ſucceſs that ſuch a trifle could have. My friend 
teſſed me to give him a ſecond, I propoſed to myſelf to diſplay the 
Folly of thoſe who uſe authority to bring a woman to reaſon; and 1 
choſe for an example a ſultan and his ſlave, as being the two extremes 
of power and dependence. This freſh eſſay alſo ſucceeded; and, 
pleaſed with having hit the taſte of the public in a ſpecies of writing 


which they deigned to look upon as new, | continued to exerciſe myſelf 
in it. 


I ſhall ſay little concerning the ſtyle: when it is I that ſpeak, I deli- 
ver myſelf up to the actual impreſſion of the ſentiment or image which 
mean to preſent: my ſubje& furniſhes me with the manner. When I 
make my characters ſpeak, all the art l employ is to fancy myſelf pre- 
ſent at their converſation, and to write down what I imagine I hear. 
In general, the moſt ſimple imitation of nature, in the manners and 


language, is what I have endeavoured in theſe tales: if they have not 
this merit, they have none. 


I propoſed, ſome years ſince, under the article Dialogue in the En- 
cyclopedia, to baniſh the /aid he, and /aid foe, from lively and ani- 
mated dialogue. I have made the experiment in theſe tales, and [ 
think it has ſucceeded. This manner of rendering the narration more 
rapid is uncouth only at firſt ; as ſoon as we are accuſtomed to it, it 
makes the talent of reading well appear with greater luſtre, 


B The 


iv PREP A CE. 


The ſucceſs which the ſtory of $oliman has had upon the ſtage, 1 
treated hy a gentleman who writes with much eaſe and elegance, per. 
mits me to hope that the ſame uſe will be made of ſome of theſe little 

ictures of human life; and for the future I ſhall employ myſelf (as | 

ave done in the three new tales, The Good Huſband, The Connoiſſey; 
and School of Fathers) in chuſing ſtories eaſy to be brovght vpon the 
ſtage, in order to give authorsleſs trouble. 
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VOLUME THE FIRST. 


ALCIBIADES; ox, SE LF, 


| a ATURE and fortune 
ſeemed to have conſpired 
N towards the happineſs of 
þ Alcibiades. Riches, ta- 
bus, perſon, birth, the 
flower of youth, and of 
health; what titles for the poſſeſſion of 
every foppery ! Alcibiades had but one: 
he wanted to be loved for him/elf oy 
From the lighteſt coquette up to the 
reateſt prude, he had ſeduced every 
female in Athens but in 2 him, 
was it "really himſelf that they loved ? 
This whimſical piece of delicacy ſeized 
him one morning as he was juſt come 
from paying his court to a prude : this 
is the moment for refſection. Alcibia- 
des's thoughts turned upon what is call- 
ed the ſentimental, the metaphyſicks of 
love, © I am a pretty fool, ſaid he, 
to throw away my attention on a wo- 
* man who perhaps loves me only for 
© her own ſake! I will know th: truth 
* of it, by all the gods! and if that be 
* thecaſe, ſhe may look out among our 
« prize-fighters for a lover to ſerve in 
my place. : 
he charming prude, according to 
cuſtom, ſtill oppoſed ſome feeble reſiſt- 
ance to the Adres of Alcibiades. It 
was a dreadful affair! ſhe could not 
even think of it without bluſhing! it 
was neceſſary to be ſmitten as deeply as 
ſhe was, in order to come to ſuch a re- 
ſolution ! She could have wiſhed for all 
the world that he were leſs young and 


leſs N Aleibiades took her at her 


word. rceive, Madam, ſaid he, 
one day, © that theſe compliments coſt 


* you dear, Well, I am determined to 


* 


be 
BG 


— 
4 
* 
, - 
oy 


give you a f of the moſt perfect 
0 Ges. Yes, i conſent, ſince ol age 
© have it ſo, that our ſouls only may be 
united, and I give you my word that 
© I will aſk nothing more. 

The prude condemned this reſolu - 
tion with an air ſufficient to have de- 
ſtroyed it. Alcibiades, however, kept 
to the text. She was ſurprized and 


piqued ; but was obliged to diſſemble. 


he day following, every temptation 
which the moſt enchanting diſhabille 
could afford was made uſe of. The 
livelineſs of deſire ſparkled in her eyes; 
a voluptuous negligence in her air. The 
ſlighteſt covering, the moſt favourable 
dibeder, every thing about her invited 
Alcibiades to forget himſelf, He per- 
ceived the ſnare. * What a victory,” 
ſaid he to her, © Madam! what a victory 
© have I now to gain over myſelf! I ſee 
* plainly that Love is putting me to the 
trial, and I am glad of it. The de- 
licacy of my fentiments ſhall appear 
with great luſtre, Theſe coverings, 
ſo thin and tranſparent; theſe couches 
of which Pleaſure herſelf ſeems to have 
formed her throne ; your beauty; my 
deſires; how many enemies are thele 
to ſubdue ! Ulyſſes could not have 
eſca them ; Hercules would have 
fallen before them. I will be wiſer 
than Ulyſſes, and leſs frail than Her- 
cules. Yes, I will convince you, that 
the ſingle pleaſure of loving can take 
place of all other pleaſures.— You 
are a charming creature, ſaid ſhe ; 
and I may pride. myſelf in having a 
very extraordinary lover! all I dread 
is, leſt your paſhon ſhould be weaken- 
B 2 ed 
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9 de ta- deliver you wp ex de- 
© ſires . Be eaſy, Madam, Iwill be 
© anfwerable for every thing. If Ican 


© maſter of them? 


4 pique yourſelf on keeping 
donner 


«43 by it's N 
* iy, . Aleibiades br. ly, 


0 it will only beewme the move ar 


But, my dear child, 
5 there are moments w 
© matters of ourſelyes ; 


ou are young; 
n we are not 


© conquer my deſires towards you, who 
© js there towards whom I ſhall not be 


© at leaſt,” ſaid ſhe, © that if they be- 
© come too violent, you will fair 
* feſs it? Do not let any miſtaken 
© baſhfulneſs reſtrain you. 


with me: there is nothing I would not 
paxdon you; khan an inftance 
©: of infiddlity;*—* Ves, Madam, 1 will 
©. confe(s my weakneſs to you wth the 
* greateſt fincerity in the world, when- 


Cever 1 am ready t9 yield ee ie; but. * 


«© ſuffer me, at leaſt, to try my . 


< „ ſireugity; I feel that it will 


* great way, and 1 hope that ſove af 
© gwe me new force. 
now quite enraged ; but, without giving 


| herfelt the lye, the could not complain. 


She till checked herſelf, in hopes that 
on g new trial Alcibiades would give 
way, He received the day after, as 
ſantt as he awoke, a billet conceived in 


thee terme 


Have paſſed a moſt cruel ON z 


'I 


55 without youl? 


gentle day ftole into the e on 
wayes of pur yle. The prutle was yet in 
a bed trewed with — Come, 


He arrives at the prude” 8. Her win- 
dow-curtains' were but half open: A 


ſaid ſhe to him, with a plaintive voice; 


come, and eaſe my inquietudes. 


* frightful dream has ditturbed me all 


* 


* N A. 


. ni I thou 


| gut I ae you at the 
„c ae 


Oh! 1 chudder at it 


. © even pet! I have already told you, 
1 that cannot live under 


rehenſions of your proving. un- 


more cutting, as 1 ſhould m 


« nothing to reproach myle I is in 
van. for you 10 pronnie me that you 


os iubdie yourſelf; you ate 
* ywubg to be able 


D. AL Tarks. 
„On the ebntra- < — . a 


F and 'F ſhould 
' © thinſÞ your Fidelity in ren dafiger, if 


© You promiſe mie, 
con- 


Do not 
your word 


The prude was 


„ corne to ſee me! I cannot live 


4250 pol; my misfortune goed be the | time,” before we 


"the cavie 5 and'T, would what hays | 


too 


le to Uo ſo long. Do I a 


yy — 


„N foo oct, of yon I am fenk. 
dle that vis bo pon deiennd tru 
to impoſe ſuck h terms on you. 
As the (poke theſe words with the) moſt 
touching air in the world, Alcibiades 
une himMf at her ald am very 

appy, Madam (a © if von 
© have not a ſufficient eſteem for 2 to 
believe me capable of: attaching myſelf 


to you by the ties of fentiment only! 


After a , of what have F deprived 
moyſelf ? Oy that which is a diſhonour 
© to love. I bluſh to ſee that you ſet 
© any valve on ſuch a ſacrifice, But 
were it as great as you imagine it, I 
© ſhould dps the more glory. 
© No, my dear Adcibiades,” (aid the 
rode, giving him at the ſame time her 
hand, © I; with- not for a ſacrifice that 
0 A you fo dear: I am too well af. 
* ſared, and roo much pleaſed, with the 
6: — and dekcate love you have fo 
at Dear e me. Be happy; I 

© conſent to ſt. “ I am ſo, Madam, 
cried he, in the 7 of living for 
you. Ceaſe to fuſpeFt and complain 
of mey you fee before you the mo 
faithful, moſt tender, and moſt reſpect- 


ful of lovers [24 And the foolifh- 


* eſt l' interrupted ſhe, drawing the cur- 
tains rotighly, and calling to her ſlaves. 

Aſleibiades allied out in à rage, to find 
that he had been loved only like older 
man, and fully reſolved never more to 
ſee a woman who had taken him merely 
for her own pleaſure. © Tt is not thus,” 
ſaid he, that we love in the age of in- 
nocente and if the young Glycerium 
© ſhould feel for me what her eyes ſrem 
to declare, I am very certain it muſt 


© be loye in it's utmoſt purity,” 


Glycerium, juſt fifteen years, began 
472975 to excite the wiſhes of the hand- 
ſomeſt young men. Let us form to 
ourſelves the image of a roſe · bud juſt 
opening; ſuch were the freſhneſs and 
pre of her beauty. 

Alcibiades eee Mimſeif, and his 
rivals. diſappeared; It was not yet the 
cuſtom at Athens to Marry, in order to 
hate aud deſpiſe one another the next 
day; but they ave the gone folks 

ock, to. ſee and con- 
vere” with eth aer With a becoming 
freedom : the Foun ies did not com- 
mit the: cere 22 virtue to theif 
gua 5 they were ; difcreet of them- 
ſelves: ty did not begin to make 


a leeble kenn ll alter it was 
2 tobbed 


' ALCIBIADES- 


yobhed of the honours. of, victory. Gly- 
ae made be handiomett det 
Aleibiades omivicd nothing-to ſorprize 
or wie ber. He extolled the young 
Athenian lady for her talems, her 
„her beantyy he made ber per- 
graces, He * 1 
ceives in every thing ſhe ſaid, a refine- 
ment ſhe never meant to give it, aud a 
delicacy of Which ſhe had not lo much 
as thought. What a pity, that with 
ſo many charme dhe was not endued 
wich a fenſihle heart! I adore you, 
ſaid he to her: 5 and I am happy if you 
Joe me! Do not be afraid to tell 
me ſo i an ingenious candour is the 
« yirtue;peculias 10 yo age. It is in 
© vain that (bey have given the name 
af prudence to diſſimulation: that 
© beautiful mouth is not made to diſ- 
6 guiſe the ſentiments, of your heart ; 
0 2 it rather be the organ of Love, 
5, fince it was for himſelt that he formed 
4 it. If - you would have me be ſin- 
6 ere,” replied Glycerium, with a mo- 
deſty mingled, with tenderneſs, con- 
5. tive at Jealt that I may be fo with- 
ot bluſhiag. I would not diſguiſe 
the ſentiments of my heart, neither 
„ would I violate my duty; and I 
6 ſhould-betrey. eitber the one or the 
other, if 4-were to ſay, more. Gly- 
cerium vyiſhed that their marriage ſhould 
be agreed upon before ſhe explained 
berſelf. Alcibiades wanted her to ex- 
plain herſelf before they ſhould think 
of marriage. It will be a fine time, 
4 indeed,” ſaid he, to aflure me of 
©; your love, when marriage ſhall have 
5, made. it a duty, and I thall have re- 
. duced you to the neceſſity of coun- 
© terfeiting 3+ it is now that you are 
©. free, that it would pleaſe me to hear 
from that mouth the diſintereſted con- 
n ſeſſion of a natural and pute ſen- 
* timent,'—-* Well, then, be content, 
and reproach me not with wanting a 
© ſenßble heart; it has at leaſt been ſo 
* fince I have ſeen you. I eſteem you 
© ſuthciently: 49. truſt you with the ſe- 
©-cret of my heart; but now it bas 
rſcaped we, I aſk one favour of you: 
*;4t is not io requeſt any more private 
interviews, till you. have adjuſted the 
* affair: with thoſe on whom I depend.” 
The confeſſian which Alcibiades had 
jut ahtained would, have. compleated 
de happineſs of any others: leſs difh - 
wit, lover but his whim (till poſſeſſed 


getence. 
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i canceal from, you,” aid he, * ihat 


„he offer which, I aan, going to make, 
may nat be Attended, with ſuccels.. 


Your relations received me with a cold 
, Civility, Which 1 hould have taken 
for a diſmiſſion, if the pleaſure I have 
in ſecing you had not overcome. my 
, delicacy; but if 1 oblige your father 
to explain himlelt, there will no 
longer be any room for diſſembling. 
He is a member of the Areopagus: 
Socrates, the moſt. virtuous, of men, 
is there ſuſpected and odious; I am 
the friend and diſciple: of Socrates, 
and 1 greatly fear that the hatred 
they have tor him may extend to 
me. My apprchenſions, perhaps, 


your father ſacrifice us to his poli- 
ticks, if he refules to give me your 
hand, what do you determine to do?“ 


—* To be unhappy,” replied Glyceri- 


um; * and to ſubmit-to my. deltiny,'— 
You will fee me then no mae? 
If they forbid me. to ſee you, 1 muſt 
obey. — You will obey, then, alſo, 
if they promiſe another, huſband to 
you? — I ſhall become the victim 
ot my duty. —“ And out of duty, 


e a 


likewiſe, you will love the huſbard 


they ſhall chuſe for you?“ —“ I mall 
endeavour not to hate him. But what 
queſtions, you put to me! What 
would you think of me yourſelf, if 


© obltacles; but to do you juſtice, this 


« ſentiment, is too great for your age, 


© It requires firm and courageous ſouls, 


© whow, ditficulties animate, and ill- 
© fortune does not ſhock, . Such a. paſ- 


ſion, I confels, is rare. To wiſh for 
an eltate, a name, and a fortune, at. 
one's diſpoſal; to throw one's ſelf, 


to protect one again o1e's parents; 
this is what is pow c IId love, but 
what I call a deſiie of independence.* 
— "Ebis is downright tyrapny, | ſaid 
Glycerium, with tears, in her eyes, 
© to add injury, to Feproiches? 1 


0 
6 
© in ſhort, into the arms of a huſband; 
4 
« 
6 


have ſaid nothing to vou bat what 


« was. gender aud honeſt. Did I ba- 


lange one moment 10 ſacrifice my 


lovers to you? D. d I heſitate to con- 


Nn n He, wanted ſtill to fee whether * feſs to you your. iynyh ?, What is. 


be "was loved for bimſef. I will not * it you ak. farther ot me! ! I aſk of 


carry me tov far; but, at Jaſt, if 


I entertained any other ſentiments?” - 
—* 'T bat you loved me as you ought 
to love.me,'——* It is too true that I 
do love you.'—*. No, | Glyceritum! 
Love knows no law; he js above all 
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8 
* yon,” ſaid he, to ſwear a conſtancy 
to me pruot againſt every thing z to 
fate to me, that you will be mine, 
< whatever happens; and that you will 
© be ohly mine.“ Indeed, dir, ſaid 
ſhe,” that is what T will never do. 
Indeed, Mridam, I onght to have ex- 
pe ted this auſcer, and I bluſh that I 


have expuſed wyielf to it.) At theſe 


words heverired; truntported with anger, 
and far ing to himtelt—“ Iuas well fer 
© to work de tall in lote with a child, 


„ho has ne ſobl, and whoſe heart diſ- 


© poſes of itlelf only by the advice of 
her pa cents 

There uus in Athens a young widow 
who sppeared inconſolable for the loſs 
of her huſband. Alcibiades paid her, 
as all the World did, his firſt devoirs, 


with that grave air which decorum en- 


joins towards perſons a fll. &ted. The 
widow ſouind a ſruſible conſolat ion in the 
diſcourſes cf this diſciple of Socrates, 
and Aleibiades an inexpreſſible charm 
in the tears of the widow, Their mo- 
ral difequ; tes, However, grew more live- 
ly every day. They joined in praiſes 
on the pood qualities of the deceaſed, 
and agreed as to his bad ones. He 
uns the honeſteſt man in the world! but 
his under Handing, finaly ſpeaking, 
was but ordinary, He had a pretty 
good figure, © but without elegance or 

ace: full of attention and care, but 
> uſſiduity was tireſome. In ſhort, 
ſhe was in deſpair for having loſt ſo 
good a huſband, but fully reſolved not 
to take a ſecond. What, faid Al- 
cibiades, '* at your age renounce mat 1- 
mony - I confets o you,” ſaid the 
widow, » that as averte as I am to 
*' ſlavery; yet liberty frightens me as 
much. A my age; delivered up to my 
on guidance, and bring quite inde- 
4 dent, what will become of me !* 
Alcibiades failed not to inſinuate, that 
he terten the bondage of matrimony and 
the abanfloned ſtate of widowhood. there 
war A adde path; and that with re- 
ſpeQ ti > co ums, nothing in the vnd 
was eaſter to be reconciled to them than 
a tender attachment. She was ſtartled 
at the propeftion z ſhe had rather die! 
Die at the nge of loves and gracesl' It 
Vas eufy ro ſhow the ridiculouſneſs of 
ſuch a ppoject, and the + widow: dh eaded 
porting! to much as ridieule. It was re- 
ſolwech theretote, that ſhe ſhould not 
die it way alitady dreaded, that ſhe 
cu, ner Event Rue without being pro- 
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tected by ſomebody; this me 
could be onlya lover; and; R= 
judice, ſnhe knew no man more worthy 
than Alcibiades to pleaſe and auach 
her. He redoubled his aſſiduities: at 
firſt ſhe complained of them; in a ſhut 
time ſhe acenſtomed herſelf to them; at 
length the aſked the meaning of them ; 
and to avoid all imprudence they ſettled 
matters decentlys *// | 
Alcibiades was now at the pinnacle 
of his deſires. It was neither the plea- 
ſures of love, nor the advantages of 
matrimony, that were to be loved in hin; 
it was he bimſelf, at leaſt he imagined 
ſo, He triumphed over the grief, pru- 
dence, and pride of a woman, who re- 
quired nothing in return but ſecreſy 
and love. The widow, on her (ide, 
plumed herſelf on holding under her do- 
minion the object of the jealouſyvi all the 
beauties of Greece, But how few per- 
ſons know how to enjoy without a con- 
fidante! Alcibiades, while a lover in 
ſecret, was only a common lover like 
another man; and the greateſt triumph 
is no farther pleaſing, than in propor- 
tion as it is publick. An author has 
ſaid, that it is not enough to be in a fine 
country, if we have no one whom we 
can ſay to What a ſine country! The 
widow found in like manner, that it 
was not ſufficient to have Alcibiades for 
a lovery if ſhe could not tell any one 
© I have Alcibiades for a lover. - She 
communicated it, therefore, in confi- 
dence, to an intimate friend, Who com- 
municated it again to her lover, and he 
to all Greece. Alcibiades, aſtoniſhed 
that his adventure was become publick, 
thought it his duty to acquaint the wi- 
dow of it, who accuſed: him of indiſcre- 
tion. If I were capable of any ſuch 
thing, ſaid he, I ſhould: ſuffer thoſe 
reports pd gran which I had been 
deſirous of propagating; but 1 wiſh 
for nothing ſo much as to ſtifle them. 
Let us be upon our guard; let us 
avoid meeting in publick; and whey- 
ever accident may happen to bring us 
© together, be not offended at the ſtrange 
and carele{s-air I ſhall affe& towards 
you.“ The widow received all this 
but very -indifferemly, I perceive, 
indeed.) ſaid ſhe, that you will be 
the more at eaſe ſor it: — and 
attention conſine you to much, and 
you aſk nothing beuer than the power 
of Wander ing. But for me, what ſort 
< of a countenance would you have me 
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« gut on? I-know not how! to act the 
„ epquette: weary of every thing * 
Ws wy penſive and embarra be- 
© fore you, I ſhall have the appearance 
«of being trifled with; and, in fact, 
perhaps Hall be fo. If they are per- 


« acled that you poſſeſs me, there is 


% | remedy: the world is not to be 
«© brought back, Where will be the 
god, then, of this pretended myftery ? 
s We ſhall have the appearance, you of 
<a diſengaged lover, I of a forſaken 
< miſtreſs.” This an(v»er from the wi- 
dow furprized Alcibiades : her conduct 
compleated his aſtoniſhment, Day after 
day the/ gave herſelf ter freedoms 
and liberty: at any publick ſhow ſhe 
ed that he ſhould be ſeated be- 
hind ber, and that he ſhould hand her 
to the temple, and be of the party in her 
walks and ſuppers. She affected above 
all thiags to have him among her rivals ; 
and in the midſt of them it was her plea - 
ſute that he ſhould ſee nobody but her: 
ſhe commanded him in an abſolute tone 
of voice, viewed him with an eye of myl- 
tery, ſmiled at him with an air of mean- 
ing, and whiſpered him in the ear with 
that familiarity which betrays to the 
world the connection there is between 
two perſons. ' He ſaw plainly that the 
Jed him every where like a flave chained 
to her car. I have taken airs for ſen- 
©timents,” ſaid he, with a ſigh; it is 
© not | myſelf that the loves; it is the 
« glory of having conquered me; ſhe 
© would deſpiſe me if ſhe had no rivals. 
© Let me teach her, that vanity is un- 
* worthy to fix love.” 

The envy of the philoſophers could 
not furgive Socrates, that he taught no- 
thing in public but truth and virtue; 
they preferred every day to the Areopa- 
gus the heavieſt complaints againſt this 

ange rous citizen. + Socrates, employed 
in doing good, let them ſay all the harm 
of him they thought proper; but Alci- 
biades, devoted to Socrates, oppoſed his 
enemies. He preſented himſelf before 
the magiſtrates ; he reproached them 
with liſtening to baſe perſons, and coun- 
tenaneing impoſtors; and ſpoke. of his 
maſter as the juſteſt and wiſeſt of mox- 
tals, ' Enthufiaſm' creates eloquence : in 
the conferences which he had with one 
ofthe members of the Areopagus, in 
ence of the wife of the judge, he 

ke with ſo much ſweetneſs 4 x 
mene, with fo much ſenſe and reaſon, 
his beauty glowed with a fire ſo noble 
aud affecting, that this virtuous woman 
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was affected to the bottom of her ſoul. 
She took her perturbation. for admira- 
tion. Socrates, ſaid (ſhe to ber ſpouſe, 
© is really a divine man, if he makes 
© ſuch: diſciples.” 1 am charmed with 
the eloquence of this young man; it 
© 18 impoſſible io hear him without im- 
© provement,” The magiſtrate, who 
was far from doubting the prudence of 
his wife, informed Alcibiades of the 
ew ſhe beſtowed on him. Alei- 
iades was pleaſed with them, and aſked 
the huſband's permiſſion to cultivate the 
eſteem of his wife. The good man in- 
vited him to his houſe, © My wife,“ 
ſajd he, is a philoſopher too, and [ 
© ſhall he very glad to ſee you diſputing 
together. Rhodope (for that was the 
name of this reſpectable matron) prided 
herſelf, indeed, on her philoſophy; and 
that of Socrates from the mouth of Al- 
cibiades pleaſed her more and more. I 
forgot to mention, that ſhe was of that 
age in which women are paſt bein 
pretty, but in which they may ſtill be 
reckoned handſome; in which perha 
they are a little leſs lovely, but in which 
they know better how to love. Alci- 
biades paid his devoirs to her. She 
diſtruſted neither him nor herſelf, The 
Rudy of wildom filled up all their con- 
verſations: the leſſons of Socrates paſſ- 
ed fiom the foul of Aleibiades into 
that of Rhodope, and in their paſſage 
gathered new charms; it was a rivulgt 
of pure water running over flowers. 
Rhodope became every day mor- chang= 
ed: the accuſtomed herſelf to define, 
according to the principles of Socrates, 
wildom and virtue, truth and juſtice. 
Friendſhip came in it's turn; and, after 
examining it's efſence—*, I ſhould be 
glad, ſaid Rhodope, * to know what 
* difference Socrates makes between 
© love and friendſhip ?*'—-* Though Sa- 
* crates is not one of thoſe philoſo- 
© phers,” replied Alcibiades, who - 
© nalyſe every thing, yet he diſtiogviſhes 
three ſorts of 42 the one groſs 
and baſe, which is common to us 
with other animals; that is to ſay, 
the impulſe of neceſſity, and the re- 
lich of pleaſure. The other pure 
and celeſtial, by which we approach 
the gods; this is the moſt ardent and 
tender friendſhip, - Laſtly, the third, 
which participates ,vf: the /two.. firſt, 
preſerves the medium between the gods 
© and, the brutes,. and ſeems the moſt 
© natural to man; this is the union of 
* ſouls, cemented by that of the ſenſes. 
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© Socrates gives the ente to the 

* poor charm of triendſhip :' bur as he 
6 ny it no crime in nature to contain 
* ſpirit united to msiter, To he thinks 
it noge in man to Tavour of this mix- 
ture in his inclinations and 8 
Above a] " when Nature bas taken 
©" pains to unite a fine perſon with a fine 

by Foul he would have us reſpect the work 

| s of Nature: för however ill-favoured 

| Socrates may be himlelf, he Goes jul- 
| © tice io beauty, Tf be knew, for ex- 
© ample, with whom I hold theſe diſ- 
* courſes concerning philoſophy, I make 
© no doubt but he would reproach me 
for Having ſo ill employed my leffons.” 
— A truce with your gallantry,“ in- 
terrupted Rhodope, I am talking to a 
lage; and young as le is, ioy with is, 
© that he would inftruft, and notHatter 
* me! Let us return to the principles 
© of your maſter. He 945 you 
© ſay, but does he know it's e707 s and 
exceſſes?'——i Yes, Madam, as he knows 

* thoſe of drunkenneſs, and neverthelels 
1 allows the uſe of wipe. — Therom- 
* pariſon is not jult,” ſaid Rhodope; 
© we may chuſe our wines, and mode- 
© rate the uſe of them: have we the Tame 
C liberty in love? It is without choice or 
mealute. —“ Ves, without dpubfz' 
rejained Alcibiades, * in a man without 
* morals or principles; but Socrates be- 
s gins by making men wiſe and virty- 
© ous, and jt is to them only that he 
permits love. He well knows that they 
Will love nothing but what is honeſt, 
aud there we run no riſk of loving to 
'# exceſs, The mutual inclination of two 
'< virtuous ſouls cannot but fender them 
3 fill more yirtuous.* Every anſwer of 
Alcihjades,remaved ſome” #iculty in 
„the mind of Rhodope, and rendered ber 
inclina ion for Mm more infinuating end 
rapid. There remained now only con- 
; JugaFfdelity, and there was the Gor- 
: pig knot, Rhodope was not one of 
. Ftiole with whom one might cut it, there 
2s I nectlity fot /undcing it for ber; 
alles” vinded her at a diſtance, 
ks ey were one day on the fubjett of 

' gay —, Neceſſty, laid "Alcibiades, 
has united wan kind, commyh'interet 
4 Has regulated their duties, and) the 
, abuſes of them have prodiiced Jaws, 
„Af this e Tacred; but all ths iS" fo- 
* feigo io bur 60l. As men are con- 
1 e Hat external, the mütbaf dy- 
e whith ep Ttwpoe don each diher 
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« paſs not beyond the ſurface. Nature 
© alone is the Tegitlatreſtof the heart: he 
© alone” can ſbipite with gratitude 

* friendiNvip; ldve“ Sentiment canner be 
© duty by inftiturion;- 'Thence comes 
© it, for example, that in martiage we 
© can neither promiſe nor require any 
tore than cor poral attachment. Rho. 
dope, ho had reliſhed the principle, was 
terrified at the conſequence. What, 
ſuid ſne, could I Have promiſed my 
© hyſband only to behave as if I loved 
© Himt'— What elſe was it in your 
0 e romiſe him To loye 
© 'bim in reality,” replied ſhe, in a very 
indeterminate tone of voice. He haz 
© pftomiled you, then, in his turn, to be 
not only amiable, but of all men the 
© moſt amiable in your eyes Po He has 
c promiſet' me to do all in his power to- 
© wards it, aud be keeps this word. 
Very well, you alſodo all in your pow. 
er to love him only+ yet neither the 
© one nor the other of you are ſure of ſvc- 


c ces. This ie frightful philoſophy!” 


eried Rhodope. * Happily, Madam, it is 
not ſo 'frightful ; there would-be too 
many criminals; if conjugal love were 
© an effentia! duty.—“ What, Sir! do 
a ts doubt tP—* I doubt nothing, 
Madam! but my frankneſs may dif- 
© pleaſe you, and T da not fee you dil. 
« poſed to imitate it. I thought I was 
© Tpeaking to a philoſopher, but I find! 
Was ſpeaking only to a woman of a 
© lively genius. I retire, confounded at 
my miltakez hut I would give you at 
« parting an inſtance of ſincerity. 

© believe 1 have morals as pure, as ho- 
© nelt, as the molk virtudus woman; I 
© Know, too, ſulkas well as the, to what 
© the hanour and religien af an bath en- 
© gives us; I know the laws bf mar- 
fFiage, and the crime ot violating them! 
© however, had 1 martſed a thouviand 
omen, 1 mould not have reptoached 
© 'imylelf in the leaft for thinking you 
alone hapdſomer, and a'thoutandtime 
* more” untiable; tnan theſe tho v 
© wonien put together: According to 
© you, in ordet to be virtuons, vr moſt 


have neither heart not eyes; I congra- 


© tulate you 00 being atrived:at ſuch 2 
degree of perfection? 
bis diſcourſe, pronounced with a 
tone of vexatien dad anger; left Rho- 
dope in nn aon hment From which the 
had ſome. difficulty, to retover. From 


ther tie” Alcibiades diſcontinued his 
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viſits.” She had diſcovered, io; his adieus 
1 ner 1 than that occaſioned 
by the hezt A. the diſppte: he perceived 
on her oven ſide, that oſs of his phi- 
lolaphical conferences was not what the 
regretted moſt Ar diflike of every thing, 
+ diiguſt to herſel fy; a ſecret repugnance 
tothe Attentions of her huſband; laltly, 
the con fuſian and bluſhes which the 
name #lone of Alcibiades created- All 
theſe things made het dread the danger 
of ſeeing him again; and yet ſhe burned 
with the deſire of (ecing bum once more. 
Her huſband brought, him back to her. 
At the had given him to underſtand, 
that they had differed a little in a di- 
pute concerning words, the magiſtrate 
rallied Alcibiades on it, and obliged 
him to return. The interview was grave; 
the huſband amuſed bimſelſ with it ſome 
time; but his affairs ſoon called him 
away. I leaye you,” ſaid he to them; 
and J hope, that after having quar- 
« relied about words, you will come to 
6'2/ reconciliation upon things.“ The 
good, man meant no harm; but his wife 
could not help bluſhing for him. 

After a pretty long ſilence, Alci- 
blades began Our conferences, Ma- 
dam, were once my delight; and with 
©all the: tendency imaginable to hh 

- © pation, you had taught.me toreliſh and 
© prefer;the charms of ſolitude. 1 was 
© ho longer one of the world, I was no 

6 ap. ng I was wholly and cn - 

y 


rely yours, Think not that a fooliſh 
© hope of ſeducing and leading you 


© aſtray had ſtolen into my ſoul: virtue, 
much more than wit and beauty, uad 
* enſlayed/ me to your laws. But lov- 
* ing you with a paſſion as delicate as 
© it was tender, I flattered myiclt 1 
mould have inſpired you with the like. 
This pure and virtuous love offends 
vou, or rather is only troubleſome to 
vou for it is impoſſible that you 
„mould condemn it in reality. All that 
1 ſcel ſor you, Madam, you youllelf 
* feel ſor another, you have confelied 
it do me. 
the account, nor complain of 1t ; but 
allow; that I am not happy. I here 
is perhaps but one woman in Athens 
who really has love for her huſband, 
and it is for this very woman tlat I 
am diſtracted. “ Indeed, you area 
great ſimpleton for the diſciple of a 
lage, ſaid Rhodope with a ſmile. ide 
replied very gravely; ſhe anſwered again 
Seingly, took her by the hand; 


* 
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I cannot reproach you on 


11 
ſhe grew angry; he kiſſ-d her hand, ſhe 


would. have withdrawny he detained her, 


ſhe hluſhed; and the heads of both the 
pbiloſophers were turned topſy-turvy, 

It is unneceſſary to ſay how much 
Rhodope was grieved, and how ſhe con- 
loled herſelf, All this is evfily ſup- 
pofed in a virtuous and captivated wo- 
man. 

She tremble] above all for the honour 
and peace of her huſband. A cibiades 
ſwore inviolable ſecreſy; but the ma- 
lice of the publick tendered any indil- 
cretion on his part abſolutely needle ſe, 
It was weil known, that he was not the 
fort of man to talk for ever about phi- 
loſophy to an amiable woman, His aſ- 
ſiduities created ſuſpic ions; ſuſpicions 
in the world always go as far as cer- 
tainties, It was decide that Alcibiades 
had Rhodope. The report came to the 
ears of her hoſband: he was far from 
giving credit to it; but his honour, and 
that of his wife, require ſ that the h u. d 
put herſelf above ſuſpicion. He (poke 
to her of the neceſſity of putting away 
Alcibiades, with ſomuch good- humour, 
reaſon, ane confidence, that ſhe had nat 
the courage to reply. Nothing is more 
grievous 10 2 foul naturally ſenſible and 
v.rtyvous, then the receiving marks of 
eftcem which. it, no longer delerves. 

Rhodope from that moment reſolved 
never, more to lee Alcihiade:; and the 
more weaknels ſhe perceived ip herſelf 
towards him, the more fiimnels ſhe dite 
# iyed in her reſolution of breaking wwth 

jim, In vain did he endeavour to.luhdue 
her by his eloquence. * I have {utf-red 
* myleit io be pertuaded,” (aid che to 
him, * that” the (ccret juries we do a 
© huſband were nothing ; but the very 
« apprarances of them become real in- 
« juries. from the moment they attack 
* his honour, or dilturb his peace. I 
may be Willing to believe that I am 
© nut obliged tg love my huſb ud; but 
* to render him happs»,..2sS far as in me 
lies, is an indiſpznhil.le guy. -. 80 
* then, Madam, you; peter his happi- 
© n<ls 10 mine? — I prefer, laid lle 
to him, my engsgements to my in- 
clinations: this wprd, which has now 
c eſcaped me, (hall be my It weak 
nes. — Alas I theogbempyſelt be 
* Joved,': cried Alcihiadęes with difplca- 
ſare. Fariewen, Naidam, 1 fee plan's 
« ly that I owed wy happluris oply to 
* the caprice of a myment. Se! th.ſe 
6 arc Our virtuous women! continued 

C he, 
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he. When they take to us, it is an 
kexceſs of love When they fortake us, 
„it is an effort of 'viitue; and, at the 
„ botrom, this love and this vi tue are 
© nothing more than à mere phantaſy, 
© awhich ſeizes them at one time, and 
leaves them at another.'—" I have de- 
* ſerved this uffromt!' ſaid Rhodope, 
burſting into tears. * A woman who 
© has not -maintaitied a proper reſpect 
* for herſelf, is not to expect it from 
others. It is very juſt that our weak - 
© nefles ſhould bring us into contempt. 

Alcibiaddes, aſter fo many proofs, was 
thoroughly convinced, that there was 
no longer any dependence upon women; 


but he had not confidence enough in 


himſelf to expoſe himſelf to new dan- 
gers; and fully reſolved as he was not 
to love again, he yet perceived in a con- 
tufed manner the neceſſity of loving. 
In this fecretinquietude, white he was 
walking one day on the ſea-ſhore, he 
aw a woman advancing towards him, 
whoſe gait and beauty might have made 
him tage her for a goddeſs, if he had 
not diſcovered her to be the courtezan 
Erigone, He would have ſhunned her, 
but ſhe made vp directly to him. Al- 


„ eibiades, ſaid ſhe, * philoſophy will 


© make a fool of you. Tell me, my 
© dear boy, is it a time, at your age, to 
© bury one's ſelf alive in theſe chimeri- 
cal and melancholy ideas? Take my 
* auvice, and be happy; we have al- 
* ways time enovgh to be wiſe.—“ I 
have no ambition to be wife,” ſaid he 
to her, © but in order to be happy, '—— 
A pretty road, indeed, to happineſs ! 
Do you think I wear myſelf out in the 
*- rudy of wiſdom? Nut I. And yet 
is there any of your honeſt women 
* yore content with her condition? 
© This Socrares has ſpoiled you: it is a 
© pity! but yet the e is a cure for yon, if 
on Kill take lome leffons ffom me. 
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not at preſent even a füpport bu: 2. 
the expence of my creditors. „ v., 
* well; and is it that which ehagrins 
* you? Be comforred;” I have gold and 
«jewels in abundance, and 'the fellie; 
of others ſha!l ſerve to repair thine,” 
= Yoo fatter me greatly,“ replied Al. 
eibiades, by thele obliging offers; but 
I ſhall not make an ill uſe of them. 
What do you mean by this delicacy ? 
* Does not love make all things com. 
* mon ? Beſides, who will imagine that 
you owe any thing to me? You are 
not fool enough to boaſt of it, and 1 
* have too much pride to publiſh it my. 
* felf,”—* You ſurprize me; for, to 
© ſay the truth, you have the charafter 
* of being. avaricious.— Avaricious 
Aye, to be ſure, with thoſe whom I do 
not love, in order to be laviſh to the 
man that I love. My diamonds are 
very dear to me, but you are ſtill dear. 
er: if you want them, fay but the 
word; to-morrow I will ſacrifice them 
to you.. Your generviity,* replied 
Alcibiades, © confounds and penetrates 
* me: 1 would give you the pleaſure 
* of exerciſing it, if I were able at lealt 
to ſhew my gratitude like a youn 

fellow; but 1 ovght not to diſſemble 
wich you, that the immoderate ule of 
pleaſures has not only ruined my for- 
tune, but I have found out the ſecret 
of growing old before my time.'— 
I believe to," replied Erigone imiling; 
you have known ſo many virtuous 
women! But I am going to ſurprize 
you ſtill more: a le and den. 
cate ſentiment is all that I expect 
from you; and if your heart, too, is 
not ruined, you have yet enough to 
© latisfy me.“ Yeu rally! faid Al. 
eibiades. Not at all. If I took 3 
© Hercules for à lover, T'fhovid with 
© him to prove himſelf a Hercule; but 
© I wovid have Altibiades love nie only 
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I have had a deſigu upon you for fome © like Alcibiades, with all-rhe delicacy 
time: 1 am young, handfome, and of that tranquil pleaſure whoſe ſource 
"© ſenfitle 3 and I be eve I may fay, is in the heart. If bn the ſenſual bd: 
„heut vanity, of as much value as © you intend me any furprize, fo much 
„ any ng-bearded philoſopher of them * the better! Tallow you every thing, 
l A hey revch mortification; hor- © and exact nothing. Indeed,” fad 
24 rifle ſereſſer! Came to my ſchool, Alcibiades, I am as much charmed as 
*© an6:F wittcach you the art of enfoy- aſtoniſhed; and but for the uneaſineſs 
ment. — 1] have earned it but too © and jealouſy I mould feel on account 
ell, teamy colt,” veplied 'Alctbiades: © of my tivals<" ©Rivalst you ſhall 
m onentat en and pleature have ruined © have none but ur fottüfate ones, I 
nb. J am no ſenger thit opulent „give you my Kord, Naß we, my 
ans H. ag hißeent perſon whom his friend, women do not charge but 
„ foRlibs+evitlcred 10 famous, and I have © either thtbvgh coquttry-or ages 
R. . 4 an 
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$ with me, you know, both the one 
n Af1 were 
* unacquainted with mank ind, the pro- 
miſe I now make you might be a little 
« raſh; but in ſacrificing them to you, 
« I kvow very well what Jam doing. 
Aſter all, there is one certain * of 
© making. you eaſy: you have a farm 
© ata good diſtance from Atheus, where 
no impertinents will come to trouble 
us. Do you think yourſelf capable 
© of ſupporting. a gete à tete there with 

me?: We will ſet out whenever you 
ill.“ No, ſaid he to her, my en- 
* gagements detain me for ſome time 
in town z. but if we ſhould ſeitle mat- 
© ters together, need we advertiſe our- 
© ſelves? '——* Juſt as you pleaſe: if you 
think proper to own me, I ſhall pro- 
claim you if you chuſe ſecreſy, I 
© will be more diſcreet and reſerved than 
n prude.,. As Iam dependent on no- 
© body, and love you merely for your 
© own. ke, I neither fear nor deſire 
© to attract the eyes of the publick. 
put no couſtraiat on yourſelf; conſult 
© your heart; and if I am agrecable to 
you, my lupper is ready for us. Let 
© us go and call the gods of joy and plea- 
© ſure to witneſs to our vows! Alcibi- 
ades ſeized Erigone by the hand, and 
kiſſed it with _ tranſport, * At laſt, 
ſaid he, © I have found true love; and 
from this day my happineſs com- 
© mences.' | 

They arrive at the courtezan's. The 
moſt delicate and exquiſite of every 
thing that taſte could invent to gratify 
all the ſenſes at once, ſeemed to have 
concurred in this ſupper to enchant Al- 
ciblades, It was in luch an apartment 
that Venus received Adonis, when the 
Loves poured out nectar, and the Graces 
ſerved ambroſia. When I took, faid 
Erigone, the name of one of the miſ- 
* trelles of Bacchus, I did not flatter 
* myſelf with poſſeſſing one day a mor- 
* tal handſomer than the conqueror of 
* India. - What do I ſay? a mortal! 
* It is Bacchus, Apollo, and the god 
of love himſelf, that I poſſeſs ; and 1 
* am this momert the happy rival of 
* Erigone, Calliope, and Plyche. FA | 
: crown you then, my young god, with 
* the vine-leaf, the laurel, and the myr- 
* tle, May I he able to bring before 
** your eyes all the attractions adored by 
* thoſe immortals, whole charms are 
* united in you!“  Alcibiades, intoxi- 
cated yith ſelf-love and deſire, diſpla,- 
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ed all thuſe enchanting talents which 
might have ſeduced wiſdom jiſelf. He 
ſong. his triumph, on the lyte; he com- 
pared his happmels to that of the gods; 
and he found, himſelf happier than they, 
as he had before been found.to be more 
amiable. | WF 

After ſupper he was condufted into a 
neighbouring apariment, hut {cparated 
trom that of Erigone. * Repoſe your- 
t (elf, my dear Alcibiades, ſaid ſhe, 
leaving him: may love poſſeſs you in 
© your dreams of nothing but me! 
# Vouchſafe at leaſt to make me believe 
© ſo; and if any her object ſhould pre- 
© ſent itſelf to your imagination, ſpare 
© my delicacy, and by a complaiſant 
© falthood repair the involuntary wrong 
* you ſhall have done me in your ſleep.“ 
— Ah, what, replied Ajcibiades ten- 
derly, * will you reduce me to the plea- 
© ſure of i{luhon?'— You. ſhail never 
© have with me, {aid ſhe, © any other 
laws than your deſues. At thele 
words ſhe withdrew into her own apart- 
ment, humming a tune. Alcibiades 
cried out in a tranſport of joy O mo- 
« deſty! O virtue! what then are ye, if 
in a heart where you teſide not there 
is found pure and chaſte love; love, 
ſuch as it deſcended from the ikies to 
animate man while yet innocent, and 
to embelliſh human nature! Iu this 
excels of joy aud admiration he gets up, 
aud goes to ſurprize Erigone. 

Erigone received him with a ſmile. 
Inſpired with a ſenſibility tempered with 
delicacy, her heart ſeemed only to take 
fire from the deſires of Alcibiades. Two 
months glided away in this, delicious 
union, without the courtezan's ever be- 


lying for one moment the character ſhe 


had aſſumedz but the fatal day now ap- 
'oached that was to dilſipate ſo flatter - 


ing an illuſion. 


he preparations for the Olympick 
Games engroſſed the conve ſation of 2 
the youth of Athens. Erigone ſpoke 6 
thelg games, and of the glory of — 


warmth that ſhe made her lover form the 
debgn of entering into the courſe, and 
conceive a hope of triumphing. But he 


away by prize in them, with ſo mue 


wanted to delight her by an agreeable 


ſurprize. „ 8775 0 
The day on Which theſe games were 


to be celebrated, Alcibiades left her, in 


order to repair thither. If they ſhould 
6 ſee us together, ſaid he, at theſe ſpec- 
© tacius, t would not fail of drawing 

C 3 © 1s 
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14 
* inferences; and we have agreed to 
© avoid eren ſuſpicion. Let us repair 
* to the Circus, each on different ſides. 
We will rervtn here after the feaſt, 
and I expect you at ſupper.* ' | 

The people aſſemble, and ſeat them- 


ſelves. Erigone ' preſents herſeif. and 
attraCts the eyes of all. The handſume 
women view her with envy, the ugly 
with indignation; the old men with re- 
grert, an the young with univerſal tranſ- 
port. However, the eyes of Erigone, 
wandering over the vaſt amphitheatre, 
looked for nothing but Alcibiades. All 
on a ſutden the ſaw appear before the 
barrier the courſers and the chariot of 
her Tover. She durſt not believe her 
eyes; but, ſoort after, a young wan, 
more beautiful than the god of love, 
and more gallant than Mars, vaults in- 
to rhe glittering car. It is Alcibiades ! 
it is he himſ-li!” The vame paſſes from 
mouth to mouth; ſhe hears no longer 
. thing around her but theſe words : 
© It is Alcibiades, the glory and or- 
© nament of the Athenian youth!“ Eri- 
one turned pale with joy: he caſt a 
ook at her, which feemed to be rhe 
preſage of victory. The chariots range 
theinſ-lves in a line, the barrier opens, 
the ſignal is given, the ground reſounds 
in cadence under the feet of the horſes, 
a cloud of duft enfolds them. Erigone 
no longer breathes + all her ſoul is in 
het eyes, and her eyes purſue the cha- 
riot of her lorer through the clouds of 
doſt. The chariots ſeparate, the ſwift. 
eſt get the ſtart ; that of Alcibiades is 
of the number. Erigone, trembling, 
puts up rows ro Caltor, to Pollux, to 
Hercules, to Apollo. At laſt ſhe per- 
ceives Alcibiades at the head, and hav- 
ing only one who kept pace with him. 
Tr wiv then that fear and hope held her 
foul ſutented. The wheels of the two 
chartots ſcemed to turn on the ſame 
Axle, and rhe horſes guided by the ſame 
rens. Alcit iades redoubles his ardour, 
aud the heart of Erigone begins to di- 
Tre; his rival increates bis ſpeel, and 
the heat of Erigone ſhuts itſeif up 
again: very alttinate revolution pro- 
Queer a felſden change in her. The 
Two tharibry arrive at the gaol; but Al- 
eibiades's antageniſt has outſtripped 
tim by a fingle ſhoot fcrwards. Im- 
meſiateiy a thotrand cries 'made the air 
relbund With the name of Pificrates of 
Santos. Alcibfades, confounded, retiies 
In bis chariot; his head hung down, 
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and the reins floating Tooſely, avoiding 
that ſide of the circus where Erigone 

overwhelmed with confuſion, had hid 
her face beneath her veil. It appeared 
to her as if all eyes were fixed vpon her, 
to fepn oach her for loving a man who 
had juſt been conquered. A general 
murmur, however, is heard ound her; 
ſhe looks up to ſee the cauſe; it is Pig. 
crates, who is bringing back his cha- 
riot on the ſile where ſhe is placed, A 
new occaſion of contuſion and griet ! 
But what is her furprize, when the cha. 
riot ſtopping at her feet, the ſees the 
conqueror altght, and preſent her with 
the Olympick crown! * I wwe it to ſou, 
© Madim,* faid he, and I come to pay 
© you the homage of it.“ Let us con- 
ceive, if poſſible, alt the emotions of the 
ſoul of Erigone at this ſpeech; but love 
was predominant. ou owe me no- 
thing, ſaid ſhe to Pificrates, bluſh. 
ing; * my wiſhes, pardon my frank. 
* nefs, my wiſhes were not for you.'— 
The deſire of conquering before you,“ 
replied he,“ has not the leſs on that 
account acquired me this glory. If I 

© have not been happy enough to inte- 
© reſt you in the contention, let me be 
at leaft ſufficiently ſo to intereſt you in 
the triumph Hethenprefled her anew, 
with the moft affecting air, to receive 
his offering: all the people invited her 
to it by redoudled ſhouts of applauſe, 
Self love at length prevailed over her 
love for Alcibiades: ſhe received the fa- 
tal Janrel, to yield, the ſaid, to the ac- 
clamations ahd inftances of the people; 
but who could believe it? She received t 
with a (miling air; and Piſicrates re- 
mounted his chariot, intoxicated with 


| love and glory. 


As Toon as Alcibiades was recovered 


f his firſt dejection, *Youare very weak, 


© 

© and" very vain,” faid he to higicit, 
< to affli > yourſelf to this immoderaie 
© degree! and for what? becauſe there 
is tound in the world one man more 
© dexterous;' or more happy, than thy- 
c 


© ſelf; But 1 fee what it is that tor- 


ments you: yon would have been 
-tran{ported to have conquercd in che 
preferce of Eiigone; and you dread 
the thought t heing, loved lets, er 
being © vanquiſhed, Do her ne 
Tjulft. ef Brrzone is not Nike the ord1s' 
nary run of «omen; the wil he 
pleaſed with von for the ardovr you 
have ſewn to tonquerz and 8s t0 
your ill fuccets, ſtie will be the * 
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to make: you bluſh for your ſenſihili- 
ty on ſo fmell- a mistartune. Let 
me go and fee her with configenze ; 
41 bare even cauſe to rejoice at this 
© moment of adverfity : it is a-newtrial 
6 of her heatt, and Love contrives me a 
triumph mote pleaſiug than that of rhe 
« caurte.? Full of theſe conſoling ideas, 
ke arrives at Exigone s, but finds the 
chariot of the conqueror at the door, 

This was a clap of thunder to him. 
Shame, indignation, deipair, ſeize his 
ſool. Diſtracted and raging, his diſ- 
ordered ſteps turn, as it were of them- 
ſelves, to the houſe of Socrates. 
Te good man, who bad been pre- 
ſent at the ga: nes, ran out to meer him. 
Sol' ſaid he, you come to conſole 
" younfelf with me, becauſe you have 
© been vanquiſhed. I dare ſay, young 
man, that 1 ſhould not have ſeen 
you, had you triumphed. I am not, 
however, the leſs thaunkful for the 
vitit. 1 love to have people come to 
me in adverſity. A foul mtoxicated 
wich it's good fortune, vents itlelf 
v' wherever it can; the confidence? of a 
*-foul in affliftion is more flattering 
and affecting. Confeſs, however, 
© that your hot tes did miracles. Why, 
you mifſed of rhe prize only by one 
© ſpring. Von may boaſt, therefore, 
that, next to Piſicrates of Samos, you 
< have the beſt courſers in all Greece; 
and indeed it is a moſt glorious thing 
for à man to have excellent horſes !* 
Alcibiades, confounded at his mis for- 
tune, did not even hear the raillery of 
Socrates. The philctopher, gueſling 
at the tiouble of his heart hy the altera- 
tion of his countenance What, then, 
ſaid he to him in a graver tone, * does 
* a'trifle, a mere childiſh amuſement, 
affect you thus? If you had loſt anem- 
pire, I could ſcarce pardon your being 
in the tate of humiliation and dejec- 
tion herein I now ſee you. —“ Ah! 
my dear mailer,” cried. Alcibiades, 
connng to himſelf; © how unhappy are 
* we itn having _ſenfibiliry! We ought 
© to have a ſoul of marble to live in the 
* age we do.'— T confeſs,” replied 
Socrates, '* that ſenſibility coſts us dear 
* lomettmes; but it is ſo good a quali- 
* ty, that we cannot pay too dear for 
n. Let us know, however, what has 
befallen you? 

Alcibiades recounted to him his ad- 
ventutes with the prude, the young 
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lady, the widow, the magiſtrate's wife, 
and the courtezan who at that very io- 
fant had juft, facrificed him to another, 
UW hatis iwalkat you bemoan vourtelf tot?“ 
ſaid ee hearing his complaintz 
* it'appears to me, that each of them 
lese you after her manner with the 
© greatett hncerity in the world. The 
prude, for example, loved pleaſure; 
the found it i you you deprive her of 
it, ſhe d \mill-s you; and ſo wih the 
reſt, It was their own happinels, never 
doubt it, that they tought in their 
lover. The young lady law in you 
a huſband whom the could love with 
trecdom and decency; the widow, a 
glorious triumph which did honour 
to her beauty; the magituatic's wife, 
an amiable and diſcreet man, with 
whom, without either danger or noiſe, 
ter philotophy and her virtue mig ttt 
take ſome relaxation; the courtezen, 
a man a{mired, applaydedt, and uni- 
verſiliy detired, whom the ſhould have 
the ſecret pleafure of potletſing alone, 
while all the beautics of Gieece 
ſhould vainly diſpute with each other 
the glory of captivating him.“ You 
confeſs, then, (113 Alcibiades, * that 
not one of them loved me for myjelf'?? 
— For yourſelf cried the philoiopher z 
Wah, my dear child! who has put this 
* r.diculous pretenſion into your head ? 
None love but for themictves. Friends 
* (hip itfelf, purely ſen imental as it is, 
found s it's preferences only on per- 
ſonal intereſt; and it you demand 
© that it ſhould be difintereſted, you 
* may begin by renounciag mine, 
Jem amazed, purſued he, to fee 
* how foolich ſelf lovers, even in thoſe 
* who have the het underftanding. I 
© thonld be very glad to know, what 
* 18 this SELF that yon would have 
* them love in you? Birth, fortune, 
glory, youth, talents, and beauty, 
© are but accidents, Nothing of all 
this is your-SELF, and yet this is all 
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that renders you amiable. The /zf, 
which unites all theſe charms, is no 
more than the canvas of the tapeitry : 
i: is the embroidery that grves it value, 
In loving all thele endowments in 
you, they confound them wuh you. 
Do not, I advite you, run into imagi- 
nary dittinctions; and receive, 3s 
it 1s given you, the. reſult of this 
mixture: it is u con of which t 
al.oy torms the conmitence, hut which 
“ totes 
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16 MORAL 
* loſes it's vatue in the crucible, I am 
* hot ſorry that your delicacy: has de- 
© tached you (from; the prode and the 
« widowz nor that the” refolvtion of 
s Rhadope, and the vanity of Erigone, 
* has reſtored yon to liberty: but I re- 
©,pret the lols of Glycerium, and ad- 
* viſe-yow to feturm to ber. You 
* jefl l' fund Alcibiades; ſhe is a 
* mere child, who only wants to be 
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married. —“ Very well, you ſhal 
oy bor th DF bear nies? 
Socrates adviſe me to marriage! 
Why not? If your wife be wiſe and 
reaſonable, you will be a happy man; 
if ſhe be a wanton or a coquette, you 
will become a philoſopher; you can. 
not, therefore, do otherwile than gain 
by it.“ | 
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* is pleaſant to ſee grave hiſtorians 
racking their brains, in order to find 
out gieat cauſes for great events. Sylla's 
valet de chambre would perhaps have 
laughed heartily to hear the politicians 
rea ſon on the abdication of his maſter; 
but fit is nat of Sylla that I am now go- 
ing to (peak. 

. Soliman II. married his flave, in con- 
tempt of the laws of the ſultans. It is 
n.tural at firſt to paint to ourſelves this 
fave as an.accompliſied beauty, with 
an elevated ſoul, an uncommon genius, 
and a protuund ſkill in politicks. No 
ſuch thing: the fact was as follows. 

- $oliman grew ſplenetick in the midſt 

of bis glory the various, but ready 
| pleaſures of the ſeraglio, were become in- 

id to him. I am weary," ſaid he 
one day, of receiving here the careſſes 
of mere machines. Theſe ſlaves move 
« my pity, Their ſoft docility has no- 
* thing - poignant, nothing flattering. 
It is to hearts nouriſhed in the bolom 
* of J. berty, that it would be delighitul 
to make ſlavery agreeable.” 

The whümſies of a ſultan are laws to 
his miniſters. Large ſums were inſtantly 
promiſed to ſuch as ſhould bring Euro- 
p-an ſlaves to the ſeraglio. In a ſhort time 
there arrived three, who, like the three 
Graces, ſecmed to have divided among 
themſelves all the charms of beauty. 
Features noble and modeſt, eyes ten - 
der and languiſhing, an ingenious tem- 
per, and a ſenſible foul, diſtinguiſhed the 
1ouching,Elmira. The entrance of the 
ſeraglio, the idea of ſervitude, had chilled 
her with a mortal terror: Soliman found 
her in s {ſwoon in the arms of his wo- 
men. He apprgachesz he recalls her to 
liſe 3 he encourages her; ſhe lifts to- 
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wards him a pair of large blue eyes, 
bedewed with tears; he reaches forth 
his hand to her; he ſupports her him. 
ſelf; ſhe follows bim with a tottering 
frep. The flaves retirez and as ſoon 
as he is alone with her—* It is not with 
fear, beautiful Elmira,” ſaid he to her, 
that I would inſpire you. Forget 
© that you have a maſter; ſee in me only 
© a ler. The name of a lover, (aid 
ſhe to him, is not Jeſs unknown to 
© me than that of maſter: and both the 
* one and the other make me tremble, 
They have told me (and I till ſhud- 
der at the thought) that I am deſtined 
to your pleaſures. Alas! what plea- 
ſure can it be to tyrannize over weak- 
neſs and innocence! Believe me, I am 
not capable of the compliances of ſer- 
vitude; and the only pleaſure poſſible 
for you to taſte with, me, is that of 
being generous. Reſtore me to my 
\ patents, and my country; and in the 
© reſpe& you ſhew for my vitue, my 
« youth, and my misfortunes, merit 
© my gratitude, my eſteem, and my te- 
6 gret.” - f 

This diſcourſe from a ſlave was new 
to Soliinant his great ſoul was moved 
by it. © No," faid he, my dear child, I 
© will owe nothing to violence. Vou 
charm mei I will make it my . 
© neſs to love and pleaſe you; an 
prefer the torment of never ſeeing you 
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more to that of ſeeing you yobappy- 


© However, before I reſtore you to 
©. berty, give me leave to try, at leaſt, 
© whether it be not poſſible for me io 


© diſſipate that terror which the name of 


& ſlave ſtrikes into you. I aſk only one 
* month's trial; after which, if my love 


cannot move you, I will ayenge 1 
155 it . ; ag Yak 
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1 ſelf no otherwiſe on your ingratitude, 
« than by delivering you up to the in- 
«conltancy and perhdy of manłk ind. 
Ah, my lord!“ cried Elmira, with an 
emotion mixed with joy, how unjuſt 
* ate the prejudices of my country, and 
4 how little ate your virtues known 
C there! Continue ſuch as I now fee 
© you, and I no longer reckon this day 
s unfortunate.” 

Some moments after, ſhe ſaw ſlaves 
enter, carrying baſkets filled with ttuffs 
and valuable trinkets. Chufſe,” faid 
the ſultan to her ; * theſe are cloaths, 
© not ornaments, that are here preſented 
© to you: nothing can adorn you.'— 
* Decide for me,* ſaid Elmira to him, 
running her eyes over the baſkets. * Do 
© not conſult me, replied the ſultan ; 
hate, without dilt; - 7a every thing 
that can rob me of your charms.” 
Elmira bluſhed, and the ſull an perceived 
ſhe preferred the colours moſt favourable 
to the character of her beauty. He 
conceived a plcaſing hope from that cir- 
cumſtance : for care to adorn one's ſelf 
is almoſt a deſire to pleaſe. | 
The month of trial paſſed away in 
timid gallantries on the part of the ſul. 
tan, and on Elmira's ſide in complai- 
ſance aud delicate attentions, Her con- 
dence in him increaſed every day with - 
out her perceiving it. At firſt he was 
not permitted to lee her, but after the 
buſineſs of the toilette, and on condi. 
tion to depart, when ſhe prepared to un- 
dreſs again; in a ſhort time he was ad- 

itted both to her toilette and diſhabille. 


t was there that the plan of their a- 


muſements for that day and the next 
was formed. Whatever either propoſed 
was exactly what the other was going 
to propoſe, Their diſputes turned on] 

on the ſtealing of thoughts. Elmira, 
in theſe diſputes, perceived not ſome 
ſmall Nips which eſcaped her modeſty, 
A pin miſplaced, or a garter put on un- 
thinkingly, &c. afforded the ſultan plea- 
ſures which he was cautious not to 
teſtify. He knew (and it was much 
for a ſultan to know). that it was impo- 
litiek to advertiſe modeſty of the dangers 


to which it expoſes _itlelf ; that it is 


never fiercer than when alarmed; and 
that, in order to ſubdue it, one ſhould 
render them familiar, Nevertheleſs, the 
more he diſcovered of Elmira's charms, 
the more he perceived his fears increaſe, 
on aecount of the approach of the day 
that might deprive tum of them, =» 
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The fatal period arrives. Soliman 


cauſes cheſts to be prepared; filled with 
ſtuffs, precious ſtones, and perfomes. 
He repairs to Elmira, followed by theſe 
preſents. *©* It is to morrow,! {aid he, 


that I have promiſed to reſtore you to 
ys if you ſtill regret the want of 
it. I now come to acquit myſelf of 
my premiſe, and to bid adieu to you 
for ever. What l' ſaid Elmira trem- 


bling, © is it to-morrow ? I had forgot 
* 1t.'=* It is to-morrow,”. reſuwed the 
ſultan, * that, delivered up to my de- 
* ſpair, I am now become the moſt un- 


happy of men. You are very cruel, 
then, to yourſelf, to put me in mind of 
it!'— Alas! it depends only on you, 
Elmira, that I ſhontd forget it for 
ever.'—* I confels," ſail ſhe to him, 
that your ſorrow touches me; that 
your proceedings have intereſted me 
in your happineſs; and if. to ſhew-my 
gratitude, it were neceſſary only to 
proven the time of my. flavery—" 

o, Madam, I am but too much ac- 
cuſtomed to the happineſs of poiſeſſing 
you, I perceive that the more I ſhall 
know of you, the more terrible it would 
be to me to luſe you: this ſacrifice 


render it the more grievous by defer- 
ring it. May your country prove 
worthy of it! May the people whom 
you are going to plraſe, deſerve you 
better than I do! Latk but one favour 
of you, which 1s, that you would'be 
pleaſed cordially to accept thefe 

lents, as the fecble pledges of a fore 
the molt pure and tender, that your- 
ſelf, yes, that yourſelf, ate capible of 
inſpiring.'—* No, ſ.ad ſhe to him, 


with a voice almoſt ſmothered, I will 
not accept of your 
* you will have it fo! 
© away from you nothing bot your 
image. 
to El mira, met her's bede wed with tears. 
Adieu, then, Elmira! Adieu, So- 
© liman!* They bid each other ſo many 
and ſuch tender adieus, that they con- 
cluded. by (wearing: not to ſeparate for 
lite, 
which. he had paſſed fo rapidiy with 
his ſlaves from Aſia, appeared to him 
ſo delicious with Elmira, that he found 


an inexpreſſible charm in going through 
them ſtep 


elenis. I go; 
I thall carry 


Soiiman, liftmg up his eyes 


The avenues of pleaſure through 


by Reps but arrived at the 
happineſs itſelf, his pleaſures had from 
that time the ſame 4leftett as before; 
they became too ealy of acceſs, and in 


a fho.g 


will coſt me my lite; but I hall only . 
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1+ ings lo fechugly of pleaſure, in!pye 
© and reliſh it! ow chayming to draw 
„that bermon:ous breath, and ro catch 
again in their page thoſe ſounds ani- 
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à ſhort time after too languid. Their 


gays, ſo well filled up till then, began 
to hang heavy, In one of theſe mo 


ments, when compla!{ance alone retain- 


ed Scliman with Elmira -“ Would it be 
© agreeable to you,” {aid he, to hear a 


© (live from, your own country, whoſe. 


voice has been greatly commended to 
* me?” Elmira, at the propoſal, plainly 
perceived that ſhe was loſt.; but to put 
any conſiraint on a lover who begins to 
grow tired, is to tire him (till more. 1 
© am for any thing,” ſaid the, * that you 
© plealez* and the flave was ordered to 
enter. 

Delia (for that was the ſinger's name) 
had the .figure of a goddeſs. Her 
hair exceeded the ebony in blackne!s, 
and her ſkin the whiteneſs of ivory. 
To eye- rows, boldly arched, crown» 
ed her tparkling eyes. As ſoon as ſhe 
began tuning, her 1;ps, which were of 
the nneſt vermilion, diſplayed two tos 
of pearl fet in coral. At fuſt ſhe ſung 
the victories of Soliman, and the hero 
felt his ſoul elevated at the remembrance 
of bis triumphs. Eis pride hitherto, 
more than his taſte, applauded the ac- 
cents of that thrilling voice, which filled 
the whole ſaloon with 1's harmony and 
ſtrength. 

Delia changed her manner, to ſing 
the charms of plenſure. She then took 
the theorhy ; an inſtrument favourable 
to the dilplay of a founded aim, and to 
the mavements of a delicate and hgit 
hand. Her voice, more flexible and ten 
Ger, now ze ſbunded none but he moſt 
touching founds, Her medulitions, 
connected by imperceptible gradations, 
gxprefied the delirium of a foul intoxi- 
cated with pleaſure, or exhauſted with 
ſentiment. Her tounds, ſometimes ex- 
piring on her lips, ſome imes ſwelled 
and funk with rapidity, exprefied by 
turns rhe ſighs of madefty and the vehe 

wence ot delue; while her eyes ſtill 
more than her voice animated thete live- 
yy. deſcriptions, = . 

8 himen, quite tranſported, devoured 
ber both with his ears and eyes. No, 
ſaid he, never before did fo beautiful 
© a mouth utter juch pleaſing ſuunds. 


„ Wuh wht delight muſt the, who 


© wates by love!" Tha ſultan, loft in 
theils reflections, perceived wor that gli 
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the while he kept heating time on thy 
knee of the trembling Eimita. Her 
heart oppiefſed with jealouſy, ſhe wa; 
ſcarce able to breathe, * How happy 
is Delia, ſaid ſhe, in a low voice, tg 
Soliman, © to have fo tuneful a voice | 
© Alas! it ought to be the organ of my 
heart] every thing that ſhe expreſſes, 
© you have taught me to feel.” 80 faid 
Elmira, but Soliman did not liſten tg 


Delia changed her tone a ſecond time 
to inconſtancy. All that the change. 
rv] variety of nature contains, either in- 
tereſting or amiable, was recapitulatcd 
in her ſong, It ſeemed like the flutter, 
ing of the butterfly over roſes, or like 
the zephyrs loſing themſelves among 
the flowers. Liſten to the turtle, 
ſald Delia, ſhe is faithful but melan, 
* choly. See the inconſtant ſparrow ; 
© pleature moves his wings; his warb- 
ling voice is exerted merely to ictorn 
thanks to love, Water fieezes only 
in ſtagnation a heart never languiſhes 
but in conſtancy. There is but cne 
mortal on earth, whom it is poſſible to 
love always. Let him change, let 
him enjoy the advantage of making a 
thouſand hearts happy; all prevent 
his wiſhes, or purſue him, They 
adore him in their own arms; they 
love him even in the arms of another. 
Let him give himſelt up to our deſies, 
or withdraw himſelf from them, ſtill 
he will find love wherever he goes, 
wherever he goes will leave the print 
of love on his footſteps," 
| Elmira was no loogerable to diſſemble 
her diſpleaſure and grief, She gets vp 
and retires: the ſultan does not recal 
ber; and wiitle ſhe is overwhelming 
herſelf with rears, repeating à thouland 
times—* Ah, the ungratctul! Ah, the 
* perfidious man ! Solimas, charmed 
with his divine ſongſtreſs, prepares to 
reslize with her ſome of thote pictures 
which ſhe had drawn fo m‚,tł leite. 
The net moroing the unbapps Elmira 
writ a billet filled with cprosch sud 
tenderneſs, in which the puts him in 
mind of the promiſe he had made hes. 
« That is true,” ſaid the fultan ; © &t 
© us fend her back to her country, laden 
with marks of wy favour, T his poor 
girl loves me deariy, and I am 0 
blame on her #ccount.” | 
The firir woments of bis love for 
D: lia- were no mae than an iutexica- 
vn; but s lagu as be bad time ſer 

, reflection, 
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refletion, he perceived that ſnhe was 
more petulant than ſenſihle, more greedy 
of pleaſure than flattered in adminiſter- 
ing it; in a word, fitter than himſelf to 
have a ſeraglio at command. To feed 
his illufiony he ſometimes invited Delia, 
that he might hear that voice which had 
enchanted him; but that voice was no 
longer the ſame. The impreſſion made 
by ur became every day weaker and 
weaker by habitudez and it was now 
no more than a ſlight emotion, when an 
unforeſeen circumſtance diſſipated it for 


ever. 
The chief officer of the ſeraglio came 
to inform the ſultan, that it was impoſ- 
fble to manage the untracta ble vivacity 
of one of 3 la ves; that ſhe 
made a jeſt of his prohibitions and me- 
naces; and that che anſwered him only 
by cutting railleries and immoderate 
burſts of laughter. Soliman, who was 
too great a prince to make a ſtate affair 
of wnat merely regarded the regulation 
of his pleaſures, entertained a curioſity 
of ſeeing this young madcap. He re- 
paired to her, followed by the eunuch. 
As ſoon as ſhe ſaw Soliman, © Heaven 
be praiſed!” ſaid ſhe, * here comes a 
© human figure! You are without doubt 
© the ſublime ſultan, whoſe ſlave I have 
the honour to be? Do me the favour 
to drive away this old knave, who 
* ſhocks my very ſight. The ſultan 
had a great deal of difficulty to refrain 
laughing at this beginning. * Roxa- 
* lana,* ſaid he to her, for ſo ſhe was 
called, * ſhew ſome reſpect, if you 
* pleale, to theminiſter of my pleaſures: 
* you are yet a ſtranger to the manners 
© of the ſeraglio z till they can inſtruct 
* you in them, contain yourſelf and 
* obey.'—-" A fine compliment!“ faid 
Roxalana, * Obey ! Is that your Turk- 
* 1th gallantry? Sure you - muſt be 
* mightily beloved, if it is in this train 
_ © you begin your addreſſes to the ladies! 
: 2 the munifler of my pleaſures ! 
* You have your. pleaſures, then? and, 
* good Heaven! what pleaſures, if they 
* reſemble” their miniſter! an old am- 
* phibious monſter, who keeps us here, 
* penned in, like ſheep 
* who prowls round with his frigheful 


* here the confidante of your pleaſures, 
* and the guardian of our prudence ! 
* Give him his due, if you pay him to 
make yourſelf hated, he does not 


cheat you of any of his wag:s., We 


in aA fold, and. 


cannot take a ſtep but he growls. 
He forbids us even to walk, and ro 
receive or piy viſits. In a ſhort time, 
I ſuppoſe, he will weigh out the air to 
us, and give us light by the yard. If 
you had ſeen him rave laſt night, be- 
cauſe he found me in theſe. ſolitary 
gardens! D.d you order him to for- 
bid our going into them? Are you 
afraid that it ſhould rain men? and if 
there ſhould fall a few from the clouds, 
what a misfortune! Heaven owes us 
this miracle. 

While Roxalana ſpoke thus, the ſul- 
tan examined, with ſarprize, the fi:e of 
her looks, and the play of her counte- 
nance, * By Mabomer!” ſeid he to him- 
ſelf, here is the prettieſt looking romp 
in all Ala. Such faces as theſe are 
made only in Europe.“ Roxalans had 
nothing fine, nothing regular in her 
features; but, taken all i they 
had that ſmart ſingularity which touches 
more than beauty. A ſpeaking look, 
a mouth freſh bl roſy, an arch ſmile, 
a noſe ſomewhat turned up, a neat and 
well made ma all theſe circumſtances 
gave her giddine's a charm which diſ- 
concerted the gravity of Soliman. But 
the great, in his ſituation, have the re- 
ſource of ſilence; and Soliman, not 
knowing how to anſwer her, fairly 
walked off, concealing his embarraſl. 
ment unde an air of majeſty. 

The eunuch aſked him what orders 
he would be pleaſed to give with ieſpec̃t 
to this ſaucy (lave, She is a mere 
child,“ replied the ſultan; * you muſt 
© paſsover ſome things in hor.” 

The air, the tone, the figure. the diſ- 
poſition of Roxalana, bad excited in the 
ſoul of Soliman an anxiety and emotion 
which ſlœep was not able to diſpel. As 
ſoon as he awoke, he ordered the chief 
of the eunuchs to come to him. ©* You 
© ſcem to me, ſaid he, to he but little 
© in Roxalana's good graces ; in order 
© to make your peace, go and tell her I 
© will come and drink tex w.th her.“ 
On the arrival of the officer, Roxalaſſa a 
women haſtened to wake her. What 
© does the ape want with mel' cried [be 
rubbing her eyes. I come," replied the 
eunuch, from the emperor, to kils the 
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* eyes always ready to devour us! See duſt of your feet, and to inform you 


© that he will come end drink tea with 


< the delight of his ſoul.— Get away 
« with yo!r ſtrange ſpeeches! My feet 
© hive no duit, and I do not drink tea 


o early. | | 
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Tue eunuch retired without replying, 
and gave an aecount of his embaſly, 
« She is in the right,” ſaid the ſultan ; 
« why did you wake her? Youdo every 
© thing wrong.” As ſoon as it was 
broad day with Roxalana, he went thi- 
ther. © You are angry with me?” ſaid 
hez * they have diſturbed your fleep, 
and I am the innocent cauſe of it. 
© Come, let us make peace; imitate me: 
« you fee that I forget all that you faid 
© to me veſterday.—“ You forget it! 
* ſo much the worſe: I ſaid ſome good 
© things to you, My frankneſs diſ- 
© pleaſes you, 1 ſee plainly ; _— 
© will ſoon grow accuſtomed to it. And 
© are you not too happy, to find a friend 
in a ſlave? Vet, a friend, who inte- 
« reſts herſelf in your welfare, and who 
© would teach you to love. Why have 
© nut you made a voyage to my country? 
© It is there that they know love; it is 
© there that it is lively and tender; and 
« why? becauſe jt is free. Sentiment 
« js involuntary, and does not come by 
force. The yoke of marriage amongtt 
© us is much lighter than that of ſlavery; 
© and yet a huſband that is beloved is a 
* prodigy. Every thing under the name 
6 of duty ſaddens the ſoul, blaſts the 
imagination, cools defire, and takes 
© off that edge of ſelf-love which gives 
© all the reliſh and ſeaſoning to atteEtion, 
Now, if it be fo difficult to love a 
© huſband, how much harder is it to 
© love a maſter, eſpecially if he has not 
© the addreſs to conceal the fetters he 
puts upon us? — And I,” replied the 
ſultan ; * I will forget nothing to (often 
your ſet vitudez but vou ought in your 
turn—— I ought! nothing but 
what one ought! Leave off, I pr'ythee, 
now, theſe humiliating phraſes. They 
come with a very ill grace from the 
mouth of a man of gaHantry, who 
has the honour of ailing to a pretty 
woman. —“ But, Boxalana, do you 
forget who L am, and who you are?“ 


Ibo you are, and who I am! 


« You are poweriul, I am pretty; and 


ſo we are even. May be ſo, teplied 
the ſultan haughtily, * in your country; 
« but here, Roxalana, I am maſter, and 


© you aflive,'— Ves, I know you h've 


© urchated me; but the robber who 


© ſuld. me could transfer to you only 
« thote rights over me which, he had 


« waſelf, the rights of rapine and vio- 


«lence; in one word, the rights of a 


+ robver; and you are too honeſt a man 
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* to think of abuſing them, Aﬀter alf. 
> you are my maſter, becauſe my life 17 
in your hands; but TI” am no longer 
* your ſlave, if I know how to deſpiſe 
« life; and truly the life one leads here 
is not worth the fear of loſing it. 
* What a frightful notion!” cried the 
ſultan: * do you take me for a barha. 
* rian? No, my dear Roxalana, I woulq 
make uſe of my power only to render 
* this life delightful to yourſelf and me.” 
—* Upon my word,“ ſaid Roxalana, 
* the pre is not very promiſing. 
Theſe guards, for inſtance, fo black, 
* fo diſguſting, ſo ugly, are they the 
* {miles and ſports which here accom- 
« pany love?”—" "Thefe guards are nc: 
© ſet upon you alone. T have five hun- 
© dred women, whom our manners and 
© laws oblige me to keep watched. 
And why five hundred women?” (2id 
ſhe to him, with an air of confidence, 
It is a kind of ſtate which the dignity 
of ſultan, impoſes upon me.”— But 
what do yon do with them, pray ? 
for you lend them to nobody.*—* Ir. 
conſtancy," replied the ſultan, * has 
introduced this cuſtom. A heart void 
of love ſtands in need of variety, 
Lovers only 41e conſtant, and I never 
was a lover till T ſaw you. Let not the 
number of theſe women give you the 
ſhadow of uneaſineſs; they ſhall ſerve 
only to grace your triumph: you ſhall 
© fee them all eager to pleaſe you, and 
© you ſhall ſee me attentive to no one 
. bon zourſelf,”—* Indeed, ſaid Roxa- 
lana, with an air of compaſſion, © you 
* deſerve better luck. It is pity you 

are not a plain private gentleman in 
my country; I ſhould then be weak 
enough to entertain ſome ſort of 
kindneſs for you: for, at the bot- 
tom, it is not yourſelf that I hate, 
it is that which ſurrounds you. You 
are much better than ordinary for a 
Turk: u have even ſomething of 
the Frenchinan about you; and, with- 
out flattery, I have loved ſome who 
a my not ſo deſerving as yourſe}.'— 
© You have Toved!* cned Soliman, with 
horror. * Oh, not at all! I took care 
of (that. Bur do you expect one t0 
have Kept oge's 'viftue all one's life- 
time, in order to lurrender it to you? 
Indeed, theſe Turks are pleafant to- 
ple!'— And sou have nor been w- 
tnqous? U Aecavens, What do 1 heat! 
Jam betrayed! I am JR! Dettruc- 
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«. impoſe upon mel — Forgive them,” 
-faid Roxalanaz, the poor creatures are 
« not to blame. The moit knowing are 
« often deceived. And then, the mis- 
« fortune is not very great. Why do 
you nat reſtore me to my liberty, if 
you think me unworthy gf the hanours 
« of (lavery?'—* Yes, yes, I will reſtore 
© you to that liberty, of which you have 
© made ſo good utc,” At theſe words 
the ſultan retired in a rage, ſaying to 
himſelf, * I plainly forefav that this lit- 
« tle turned-up nole had made a flip. 
Ir is impoſhble to deſcribe the con- 
fuſion into which this imprudent avowal 
of Roxalana's had thrown him. Some- 
times he had a mind to have her ſent 
away, ſometimes that they ſhovld ſhut 
her up, next that they mould bring her 
to him, and then again, that ſhe ſhould 
be (ent away. The great Soliman no 
longer knows what be ſays, * My 
lord, remonſtrated the eunuch, can 
you fall into deſpair for a triflle? One 
« girl more or leſs; is there any thing 
£ {@ uncommon in her? Beſides, who 
« knows whether the contelhon (he has 
made be not an artifice to get herſelf 
ſent back to her own country ?'— 
What ſay you? How! can it be poſ- 
ſible? It is the very thing! He 
opens. my eyes. Women ate not 
uſed to make ſuch confethions, It is a 
trick! a ftratagem! Ah, the perfi- 
dious huſſy! Let me diſſemble in my 
turn: I will drive her to the laſt ex- 
tremity. Hark ye! go and tell her that 
I invite her to ſup with me this even- 
ing. But, no; order the ſongſtreſs to 
come here: it is better to tend her." 
Delia was charged to employ all her 
art to engage the confidence of Roxa- 
lana. As foun as the latter had heard 
what ſhe had to ſay, Wat! ſaid the, 
* young and handlome as you are, does 
* he charge you with his meſſages, and 
have you the wean nels to obey him? 
Get you gone, yeu are not worthy to 
be my countrywoman. Ah! I fre 
252 that they ſpoil him, and that 
alone muſt take upon me to teach 
_ this, Turk how to live. I will ſend 
him word that I keep you to ſap with 
me; 1 muſt have him make _ tone 
atonement for his impert'mence.— 
But, Madam, he will take it ill. '— 
He! I ſhould be glad to fee him take 
any thing ill of me. — But he ſeemed 
detizous of ſeeing you alune,'—" A- 
lone, ah it is not coime to that yet; 
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* and 1 ſhall make him go over a good 
* deal of ground, before we have any 
© thing particular to ſay to each other.” 
The ſultan was as much ſurprized as 
piqued to learn that they ſhould bave a 
third perſon. However, he repaired 
early to Roxalana's. As ſoon as ſhe 
ſaw him coming, ſhe ran to meet him 
with as eaſy an air as if they had been 
upon the beit footing in the world toge- 
ther. There, ſaid (he, is a hand- 
© ſome min come to ſup with us! Do 
you like him, Midam? Coafeſs, So- 
liman, that I am a goed e friend. Come 
draw near, ſalute the lady. There! 
very well. Now, thank me. Softly | 
I do not like to have people dwel} too 
long on their acknowledg ments. Won. 
derftut! I aſſure you he ſurprizes me. 
He has had but two leſſons, and fee 
how he is improved ! I do not deſpair 
of making him one day or other, an 
ahſolute Frenchman.” 
Do but imagine the aſtoniſhment of x 
ſultan; a ſulran! the conqueror of Aſia! 
to ſee himſelf treated like a {chool-bey 
by a flave of eighteen. During ſupper, 
her gaiety and extravagance wee incon- 
ceivable, The ſultan was beſide him- 
ſelf with tran{port. He queſtioned her 
concerning the manners ot Europe. One 
picture followed another. Our preju- 
dices, our follies, our humours, were 
all laid hold of, all repreſented. Soli. 
man thought himſelf in Paris. Ie 
« witty rogue!” cried he; © witty rogue? 
From Eutope {he fell upon Aſia. Tuis 
was much worte: the haughtinels of the 
men, the weaknels of the women, the 
dulneſs of their ſocicty, the filthy graviy 
of their amours, nothing eſcaped her, 
though ſhe had ſeen nothing but curſo- 
rily. The feroglio had it's turn; ard 
Roxalana began by felicitating the ſultan 
on having been the firſt to imagine that 
he could enſure the virtue of the women 
by the abſolute unpotence of the blacks,- 
She was preparing to enlarge upon 
the honour that this circumſtance of his 
reign would do him in bittory; twt le 
begged her to ſpare him. Well,” {aid 
ſhe, I perceive that I take up thote 
moments which Delia could fi!l up 
© much better. Throw yourlelt at her 
* tett, to obtain from her one of thode 
© airs which they fay ſhe hngs with o 
much taite and tpirit.“ Delia did net 
ſurter hericlf to be entreatedl, Roxal-a 
appeare charmed: the aſked Solima: , 
in a lo voice, tor a hanijkerch.et, e 
. 2 gave 
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gave her one, without the leaſt ſuſpicion 
of her deſign. Madam, faid the to 
De'ia, preſenting it to her, I am de- 
ted by the ſultan to give you the 
© handke: chief ; yon have well deſerved 
e jit,** Oh, to be fore!* ſaid Soliwan, 
tranſported with anger; and preſenting 
bis hand to the ſongſtreſe, retired along 
with her. 
As ſoon as they were alone, I con- 
« f-\s," fail he to her, * that this giddy 
« gill confounds me. You ſee the ſtyle 
uin which the treats me, I have not 
the courage to be angry with her, In 
« ſhort, I am mad, and I do not know 
* what method to take to being her to 
© reaſon.'—* My lord,” ſaid Delia, 14 
© htlieve I have diſcovered her tember. 
* Authority can do nothing. You 
« have nothing for it hut extreme cold- 
© neſs or extreme fallantry, Coldneſs 
* may pique her; but I am afraid we 
are too far gone for that. She knows 
© that you love her. She will enjoy the 
« pain that this will coft you ; and you 
vill come too ſooner than ſhe, This 
© method, befides, is diſagreeable and 
© painful; and if one moment's weak- 
nes ſhould eſcape you, you will have 
* all to begin again.'— Well, then,” 
ſaid the ſultan, let us try gallantry,” 
From that time there was in the ſe- 
raglio every day a new feſtival, of which 
Roxalana was the obje& ; but ſhe re- 
ccived all this as an homaze due to her, 
without concern or pleaſure, but with a 
coo] complaiſance. * The ſultan ſome- 
times aſked her, © How did you like 
* thoſe (ports, thoſe concerts, thoſe 
« ſpeftacles ?'—"Wel] enough,” Taid the, 
« but there was ſomething wanting. — 
And what?“ -“ Men and liberty.” 
Soliman was in deſpair; he had re- 
courſe to Delia. Upon my word,” 
« ſaid the ſongſtreſs, © I know nothing 
delle that can touch her; at leaſt, un- 
les glory have a ſhare in it. 'You 1e- 
£ ceive to-morrow the ambaſſidors of 
your ajl:es; cannot I bring her to ſte 
© this ceremony hehind a curtain, which 
may conceal us from the eyes of your 
© cot? — And do you think,” faid 
th: ſaltan, © that this would make any 
* wapretſion on | er?*—* I hope ſo,' ſaid 
Dela, * the women of her chuntry love 
c gloty,*—""You charm me!* cried So. 
liman. Yes, my dear Delia, I hall 
oe mv happinets to you.“ 18 
Ar his rermn from this celemony, 
which he took care to render as pompous 


as. poſſible, he repaired to Roxalang. 
Get you gone, ſaid ſhe to him, ont 
of my ſight, and never ſee me more 
The ful:an remained motionleſs and 
dumb with aſtoniſnment. *Is this, then, 
purſued ſhe, © your art of love? Glory 


© and grandeur, the only good thingy 


« worthy to tonch the ſoul, are reſerved 
for you alone; ſhame and oblivion, 
the moſt inſupportable of all evils, are 
my portion; and you would have me 
© love you! I hate you worft than 
death! The ſultan would fain have 
turned this reproach intoraillery. * Nay, 
but I am ſerious,” reſumed ſhe; if 
my lover had but a hut, I would ſhare 
his hut with him, and be content. He 
has a throne; I will ſhare his throne, 
or he is no loyer of mine. If you 
think me unworthy to reign over the 
Turks, ſend me back to my dun 
country, where all the handſome wo- 
men are ſovereigns, and much more 
abſolute than I ſhould be here; for 
they reign over hearts.“ The ſove. 
reignty of mine then is not ſufficient 
for you?* ſaid Soliman with the moſt 
tender air in the world. No; I de- 
* ſhe no heart which has pleaſures that 
© T have not. Talk to me no more of 
your feaſts, all mere paſtimes for chil. 
© dren, I muſt have embaſſes.'— But, 
c 
4 


Roxalana, you are either mad, or you 

dream! And what do you find, 
© then, ſo extravagant, in deſiring to 
© reign with you? Am 1 formed to 
diſgrace a throne? And do you think 
© that I ſhould have ditplayed Jeſs great- 
© neſs and dignity than yourſelf in aſ- 
© ſuring our ſubjects and allies of our 
protection ?*—* I think,” ſaid the ſul- 
tan, * that you would de every thing 
* with grace; but it is not in my power 
c to ſatisfy your ambition, and I be- 
teech you to think no more of it.— 
Think no more of it! Oh! I promiſe 
you I ſhall think of nothing elſe; and 
I will from henceforward dream of 
nothing but a ſceptre, a crown, an 
embaſſy.“ She kept her word. The 
next morning ſhe had already contrived 
the deſign of her diadem, and had al- 
ready ſettled every thing, except the co- 
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lour of the ribband which was to tic it, 


She ordered rich ſtuffs to be bought 
her for her habits of ceremony; an as 
ſoon as the ſultan appeared, ſhe afked 


his opinion on the choice, He txcitcd 


all bis endeavoms to divert her from 
this ides; but contradiflion plunged her 
| hs. , Into 
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zuto the deepeſt melancholyz and to draw 
_— of * he was obliged to 
fatter her illuſion, Then ſhe diſplayed 
the moſt brilliant gaiety. He ſeized 
theſe. moments to talk to her of love; 
but, without liſtening, ſhe talked to 
him of politicks. All her anſwers to 
the harangues of the deputies, on her 
acceſſion to the crown, were already 
tepared. She had even formed pro- 
Jede of regulations for the territories of 
the grand ſiguior. She would mbke them 
plant vines and build opera-houſes; ſup- 
eſs the eunuchs, | becauſe they were 
ood for nothing; ſhut up the jealous, 
— they diſturbed ſociety; and ba- 
niſh-pll ſelt · intereſted perſons, becauſe 
ſooner or later they became rogues. Phe 
ſultan amuſed himſelf for ſome time 
with theſe follics : nevertheleſs, he ſtill 
burned with the moſt violent love, with- 
out any hope of being happy. On the 
leaſt ſuſpicion of violence ſhe became 
furious, and was ready to kill herſelf. 
On the other hand Soliman found not 
the ambition of Roxalana ſo very fool - 
iſh: For, in ſhort, ſaid he, is it not 
© cruel to be alone deprived of the hap- 
pineſs of aſſociating to my fortune a 
© woman whom I eſteem and love? All 
my ſuhjets may have a lawful wife; 
an abſurd law forbids marriage to me 
alone.“ Thus ſpoke love, but policy 
ut him to ſilence. He took the reſo- 
— of confiding to Roxalana the rea- 
ſons which reitrained him. I would 
make it, {aid he, my happinefs to 
leave nothing wanting to yours: but 
© our manners! + Idle ſtories ! — 


priefts—' What care they!'\=-" The 
people and the ſoldiery What is it 
to them? Will they be more wretched 
when you ſhall have me for yur con- 
fort? You have very little lave, if you 
have ſo little courage! She prevailed ſo 


far, that Soliman was aſhamed of bein 
ſo fearful, He orders the mufti, the vizier, 
the camaican, the aga of the ſea, and the 
aga of the janiſſaries, to come to him 
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nd he ſays to them, I have carried, 
as far as I was able, the glory of the 
creſcent ; I have eſtabliſhed the power 
and peace of my empire; and 1 defire 
nothing, by way of recompence for 
my labours, but to enjoy, with rhe 
good will of my ſubjects, a bleſſin 

which they all enjoy, I know * 
what law, but it is one that is not de- 
rived down to us from the prophet, 
forbids the ſultans the ſweets of the 
marriage - bed : thence I perceive my- 
{elf reduced to the condition of ſlaves 
whom I deſpiſe; and I have reſolved 
to marry a woman whem I adore. 
Prepare my people, then, for this mars 
riage. If they approve it, I receive 
their approbation as a mark of their 
gratitude; but if they dare to mur- 
mur at it, tell them that I will have 
it ſo. The afſembly received the 


ſuſtan's orders with a reſpectful Glence, 
and the people followed their example. 


Soliman, tranſported with joy #nd 


love, went to fetch Roxalana, in order 
to lead her to the moſque; and ſaid to 
himſelf in a low voice, as he was con- 
ducting her thither, * Is it poſſible that 


a little turned · up noſe ſhould overturn 


Our laws. — Old fongs!'—" The the laws of an empire!” 
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LOVE 


y HE AVEN be praiſed,” ſaid Be- 
| lifa, on going out of mournin 
for her huſhand, *© I have now fulfilled 
9 grievous and painful piece of duty! 
* It was time it ſhould be over. To 
| lee one's ſelf; delivered up at the age 
' of ſixteen to a man whom we know 
nothing of ; to 2 the belt days of 


* one's life in d neſs, diſſimulation, 
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DISSATISFIED WITH ITSELF. 


and ſervitude; to be the flave and 
victim of a love we infpire, but of 
which we cannot partake ; what a 
trial for virtue! I have undergone it, 
and am now diſcharged. I have no- 
thing to reproach myſelf with ; for 


though I did not love my huſband, I 


pretended to love him, and that is 
much more heroick. I was faithful 
to 
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© to bim, notwithſtanding his jealouſy: 
© in ſhort, I. have mourned for bim. 
4. This, I think, is. carrying goodneſs 
© of þ - t as. far as it can go. At length 
* reſtored to myſelt, I depend” on no- 
© thing but m+ own will, and it is only 
from to-day that I begin tolive. Ah! 
© how my heart would take fire, if any 
one mould (ucceed fo far as to picate 
© me! But let me conſider well before 
* F engage this heart of mine; and 
* Jet me not, if poſſihle, run the rilk 
* either of ceaſing to love, or of ceaſ- 
ing to be loved.—-Ceaſe to be loved! 
© That, I believe, is a difficult matter, 
reſumed ſhe, conſulting at the ſame time 
her looking glats; but to ccaſe to love 
* is ſtil] worſe. How could one for any 
* conider+ble time feign a paſſion one 
£ did not fe:l? I mould never be able 
* to do it. To leave a man after we 
© have taken to him, is a piece of ef- 
* frontery beyond me; and then com- 
© plaints, deſpair, the noiſe of a rup- 
ture, all that is frightful! Let me love, 
„ fince Heaven has given me a ſenſihle 
* heart; but Jet me love my whole lite 
s Jong, and not flatter myſeif with thoſe 
© tranf-nt likings, thoſe caprices, which 
4 are ſo often taken for love. I have 
© time to chuſe and try myſcli; che only 
6 thing to be done to avoid all fur- 
© prize, is to form a diftintt and exact 
notion of love, I have read that love 
£ 18 4 pai, which of two fouls makes 
« but one; which prerces them at the 
* ſame time, and fills them one with 
* the other; winch detaches them tom 
$ every thing, ſupphes the want of every 
thing, and makes their mutual bap - 
„ pinets their only care and deſire. Such, 
$ without doubt, is love; and accord- 
[4 ing ko {lis idea of it, it will he very 
iy for me to diltiygmfh in myſelf, 
6 and in others, the illulon from the 
jeality.' 

Her firſt experiment was made on a 
young magiitraie, with whom the dis- 
olition ot her late huſband's eftedts 
gave her ſome connection. The Prei- 
dent de 8 —, with an agieesble figure, 
a cultivated underſtancing, a tweet and 
tenſicle temper, was ſimple in his els, 
euly in his men-er, and modeſt in his 
converſation. He vamed himſielt nei— 
ther on being a conroiſſeur in cquipages 
nor ſincries. He talked pot of his hories 
to the women nor of his intrigues to 
the men He had ail the talents vecum- 
ing ns place without Oﬀenation, and 
ali the agreeable qualitics of a man of 
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the world without being a coxcomh 
He was the ſame at court and in com. 
pavy.z not that he paſſed decrees at ag 
entertainment, or raiſied when he heard 
cauſes; but as he had not the lea af. 
fectation, he was always without dic. 
guiſe. 

Beliſa was toucherl with ſuch uncom. 
mon merit. He had gained her con. 
dence; he obtained her friendikip, and 
under that name the heart goes a great 
way. The affairs of Bella's huſband 
being ſettled, * May 1 be permitted, 
ſaid the preſident one day to the widow, 
© to aſk you one queſtion in confidence? 
Do you propoſe to remain free, or 
© (hall the ſacrifice of your liberty make 
© one man more happy?'—* No, Sir, 
ſaid the, * I have too much delicacy 
ever to make it any man's duty to live 
© only for me. — That duty would 
be a very pleaſing one, replied the 
gallant magiſtrate; * and I greatly fear, 
© that without your content more than 
© one lover will impoſe it upon him. 
© ſeif.'——* 80 much the better,” (aid Be. 
hſa;z © let them love me without being 
«* obliged to it: it is the moſt pleaſing 
of all homages. — Yet, Madam, I 
© cannot ſuſpect you of being a coquette,” 
—* Oh! yon would do me great injuſtice 
« if you did; for I abounnate ccquet« 
6 Ly. '— But to deſi e to be loved wich- 
© out loving again! —“ And who, Sir, 
© has told you that I ſhall not love? 
« Such re{olutions are not taken at my 
* age. I would neither conſtrain, nor 
© be conſtrained; that is all.'—* Very 
well: you defire, then, that the en. 
© gag*ment ſhould texte with incliva- 
* tion ?'——* I deſire that both the one 
© an the other ſhould be eternal, and 
© for that reaſon I would 2void even the 
© ſhadow of conſtraint. I feel myiclt 
© capable of loving all my liic long in 
© liberty; but, 10 tell you the truth, | 
* would not promiſe to ove two days in 
6 ſlavery.” 
The preſident faw plainly that be mult 
humour her delicacy, and coment him- 
ſelf witli being on the footing of a triend, 
He hid the modeſty to bring Einelf to 
that; and {rom thenceforward every lit- 
tle tcndernels of love was practiſed in 
order to touch her. He ſucceeded, I fh 
not mention the degrees by which Be- 
lifa's ſenſibility was every day more aud 
oe affected; let it ſuffice, thai fne was 
now come to that pals, when prudence, 
in qupoiſe with love, waits only che 
flight effort o turn the ſcale. The) 
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were at this point, and were f#te-&-{#te: 
The preſident's eves, enflamed with love, 
devoured the charms of Belifa; he preff- 
ed her hand tenderly. Beliſa, trembling, 
hardly breathed. Ihe preſident ſolic ite 
her with the impaſſioned cloquence of 
defre, * Ah! prefident,” faid the to him 
at laſt, * could you be capable of de- 
« ceiving me?” At theſe words the laſt 
ſigh of modeſty leemed to have eſcaped 
her lips. No, Madam, ſaid he, * it 
is my heart, it is Love himſelf who 
has juſt ſpoken dy my mouth, and 
may I die at your feet, if—"- As he 
fell at Beliſa's feet, his knees came upon 
one of the paws of Shock, the young 
widow's favourite I1p-dog. Shock tet 
up an howl. Lord, Sir, how auk- 
« ward you art? cried Beliſa with anger. 
The preſident coloured, and was dit- 
concerted, He took Shock to his bo- 
ſom, kiſſed the injured paw, aſked Ws 
pardon a thouſand times, and intreated 
him to- ſolicit his forgiveneſs. Shock, 
reccyered of his pain, returned the pre- 
Gdent's careſſes. You ſee, Madam, he 
has good nature; he forgives me; it 
«© is a fine example for you.” Beliſa 
made no reply. She was fallen into a 
profound reverie, and a cold gravity. 
He wanted at fiſt to interpret her gra- 
vity as a little pouting, and threw him- 
ſelf again at Beliſa's feet in order to 
appeaſe her. Pray, Sir, get up, ſaid 
ſhe to him; © theſe freedoms diſpleale 
me, and I do not know that 1 have 
given any room for them.” 

Imagine the preſident's aſtoniſhment. 
He was confounded for two whole mi— 
nutes, without being able to bring ont 
a word, What, Madam, ſaid he to 
her at laſt, can it be poſſible that ſo 
© trivial an accident has drawn your 

anger upon me?'— Not at all, Sir; 
but I may, without anger, take it ill 
that any one ſhould throw himſelf at 
my feet: it is a ſituation that ſuits 
only happy lovers, and I eſteem you 
too much to ſuſpeR your having dared 
to form any ſuch pretenſious.—“ I 
do not fee, Madam,' rephed the pre- 
ſident with emotion, why a hope found- 

ed on love ſhould render me leſs wor- 
thy of eſteem: but may I preſume to 
aſk vou; ſince love is a crime in your 
eyes, what is the nature of the ſenti - 
ment you have expreſſed towards me?” 


+" Friendſhip, Sir, | friendſhip and I 


* delire you very / ſerioully. to;ckrep to 
that. — I alk your pardon, Madam: 


& 41 5 


* 1 ſhould have ſworn that at Rad been 
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ſomewhat elſe; I ſee plainly that T 
was mit 4ken,'—* That miy be, Sir; 
many others are miltaken as well as 
yourlelt,” "The prefident could no 
longer luitain the ſhock of fo Rrange an 
infance of caprice. He vent away in 
deſpair, and was not recalled, 

As ſoon xs Belita found herlelf, alone, 
© Was not Ising fo be guiity of a fine 
piece of folly? tad the with indig- 
nation. | have ſzen the moment when 
* my weakneſs was going to yield tos 

man whom I did not love. They 
may well hy that we know nothing 
leſs than ourſelves, I could have fween 
that I adored him, that there was no- 
thing whicy | was not difpoſed to ſa- 
erifice to him; no ſuch thing: ke 
happens, withoat intendirg it, to hurt 
my little dog, and this violent love 
immediately gives plice to anger. A 
dog touches me more than he, and 
without a moment's ben ation I take 
the part of this litile animal againſt 
the man in the world whom I thought 
I loved belt, A very lively pathon 
indeed, mighty ſolid, and tender! 
See how we take idens for ſentiments! 
The brain is heated, and we fancy 
the heart inflamed; we proceed tu ail 
manner of follies; the illuſion ceatrs, 
and diſguſt ſucceeds; we muſt tire 
ourlelves with conſtancy without love, 
or be incovitant with indecency, O, 
my dear Shock, what do I not owe 
you! It is you that have undeecived 
me. But for you, I ſhould perhaps 
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ed with confuſion, and torn with 1e- 
morſe.” 

Whether B-lifa did or did not love 
the pienident, (for queſtions of this na- 
wie turn merely on the equivocation ot 
terms) it 18 certain, that on the ſtrength 
of ſaying to herſelf that ſhe did not love 
him, ſhe fucceeded ſo far as to convince 
herlelf of it; and a young officer ſoon 
confirmed her in her opinion. 

Lindor, from being one of the pages, 
had juit obtained a company of horſe. 
Freſhnels of youth, unpatience of de- 
hire, giddinels, and levity, which are 
graces at ſixteen, and full-es at thirty, 
rendered agreeable in the ey.s of Eelita 
this young man of quainy, win had the 
honour of belonging to her huſb md's 
family, Lin4or was extremely tend of 
himſelf, and not without reaſonz he 


knew that he was well made, and'ot a 


charming figure. He {nd fo ſomeri:nes; 
but he laughed io koeaiily after be bat 


14 


have been at this inoment over whelme - 
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ſaid it, he diſcovered in laughing fo freſh 
a mouth and ſuch fine teeth, that theſe 
fimplicities were pardoned ut his age. 
He mingled beſides ſuch lofty and noble 
ſentiments with the puerilities of ſelf- 
love, that all this together was very en- 

aging. He was defirous of having a 
| 347 FR miſtreſs, and a good war- 
horle ; he would view himtelf in the 
glaſs as he went through the Pruſſian 
exeiciſe, He would deg Belifa to lend 
him the Sopha“, and aſked her if ſhe 
had read Folard's Polybius. He thought 
it long till ſpring, that he might have 
an elegant ſuit, in caſe of peace, or 
make a campaign if it ſhould be war. 


This mixture of frivolouſneſs and he- 


roiſin is perhaps the moit ſeducing of 
any thing in the eyes of a woman, A 
confuſed preſage that this pretty litrle 
creature, who trifles at the toilet, who 
careſſes his dear ſelf, who admires his 
on ſweet perſon, will, perhaps, in two 
months time, throw himſelf in the face 
of a battery, upon a ſquadron of the ene- 
my, or climb like a grenadier up a 
mined breach; this prelage gives to the 
gentilities of a fine gentleman an air of 
the marvellous, which creates admira- 
tion and tenderneſs: but this foppery 
. fits well on none but young gentlemen 
of the army. A piece of advice, by the 
way, to pretty fellows of every condi. 
tion. boa | 

Beliſa was affected by the fimple and 
"airy graces of Lindor. He had con- 
ceived 4 paſſion for her from the firit 
'viſt. A young page is in haſte to be 
in love. My beautiful couſin,“ faid 
he to her one day, for ſo he called her 
or. account of their alliance, I aſk of 
Heaven but two things; to make my 
firſt campaigns againſt the Engliſh, 
and with you. —“ You are a giddy 
creature, ſaid ſhe," and I adviſe you 
to defire neither one nor the other: 
one will bappen perhaps but too ſoon, 
and rhe es will newer happen at all.“ 
— "Never happen at all! That is very 
ſtrange, my ſweet couſin, But I ex- 
pected this anſwer; ſo it does not diſ- 
courage me. Come, I will lay you a 


* — 9 „„ * 


paign you will ceaſe to be cruel. Now 
that I have nothing to plead for me but 
my age and figure, you treat me like a 

child; but when you ſhall have beard 
'© jt ſaid, ** He was in ſuch ag action, bis 
. © regiment charged on ſueh an occaſion, 


4 - 


wager, that before my ſecond cam 
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* he diſtinguiſhed bimſelf, he took ; 
* poſt, he has run a thouſand riſks .» 
then your little heart will go pit-a-par 
with fear and pleaſure, and perhaps 
with love; who knows ? If I Here 
wounded, for example! Oh, that i; 
very moving! For my part, if I we, 
a woman, I ſhould v iſh that my lover 
had been wounded in the wars, J 
would kiſs his ſcars, I ſhould have 
infinite 'pleaſure in counting them, 
My beautiful couſin, I ſhall ſhew you 
mine. You will never be able to Fold 
it. —“ Go, you young fool, do your 
duty like a gallant man, and do not 
ſhock me with preſages that make me 
tremble.—“ See, now, if I have not 
ſpoke truth? I make you tremble he. 
forehand, Ah! if the idea alone af. 
ſects you, what will the reality? Coy. 
rage, my pretty couſin, you may truſt 
youiſelf to me: will not you give me 
ſomething in advance upon account 
of the laurels that I am going to ga- 
ther?” 
Such fooleries paſſed between them 
every day. Beliſa, who pretended 10 
laugh at them, was not the leſs ſenſibly 
touched but that vivacity which made 
ſo great an impreſſion upon her heart, 
prevented Lindor from perceiving it, 
He was neither knowing enough, nor 
attentive enough, to oblerve the grada- 
tions of ſentiment, and to draw his ad- 
vantages from them. Not but he was 
as enterpriſing as ' politeneſs requires, 
but a look intimidated him, and the 
fear of diſpleaſing influenced him as 
much as his impatience to be bappy. 
Thus two months paſſed away in ſlight 
attempts, without any deciſive ſuccels, 
However, their mutual pxifion grew 
more and more animated; and feeble as 
Beliſa's reſſtance was, ſhe was tired of 
it herſelf, when the ſignal for war gave 
the alarm to their loves. 
At this terrible ſignal all engage- 
ments are ſuſpended ; one flies 8 
without making an anſwer to a mo 
gallant billet, another fails in an aſſigna- 
tion that would have crowned all his 
wiſhes : a total revolution in the whole 
empire of pleaſures! | 
Lindor had ſcarce time to take leave 
of Beliſa. She bad now: reproached 
herſelf a hundred times for her imaginar) 
eruelties. This poor youth,” ſaid (he, 
loves me with all bis foul : nothirg 
esu be more natural or tender than the 
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t expreſſion of his ſentiments. His figure 
«4 is a model for a painter or ſtaruary. 
© He is beautiful as the day; giddy, in- 
« deedz; but who is not ſo at his age? 
« And he has an excellent heart, He 
has nothing to do but td amuſe him- 
« ſelf; he would find few cryel ; yet he 
« ſees only me, he breathes only for me, 
« and I treat him with dildain, I won- 
« der how he bears it. I confeſs; that 
if I were in his place, I ſhould ſoon 
leave this rigid Beliſa to ſtupify herſelt 
« with her virtue ; for, in ſhort, though 
« prudery is well enough ſometimes, yet 
to be always acting the prudiſh part—* 
As ſhe was making thelz reflections, the 
news arrived that the negociations of 
ce were broken off, and that the of- 
ficers had orders to rejoin their corps 
without a moment's delay. At this 
news all her blood frote in her veins. 
He is going, cried ſhe, her heart ſtruck 
and penetrated. * He is going to fight; 
going to die, perhaps ; and I ſhall ne- 
ver fe him more! Lindot arrives in 
his uniform. I am come to bid you 
© adieu, my ſweet couſin: I am going; 
going to face the enemy. Halt of my 
© wiſhis fulfilled; and I hape that at my 
return you will fulfil the other halt. 
' I love you dearly, my ſweet caufin ! 
© Do you ſometimes remember your lit- 
* tle couſin; he will return your faith- 
ful ſervant, he gives you his word. If 
he. is ſlain, indeed, he will not return; 
but in that caſe his ring and Walch 
* ſhall be ſent you. You ſee here this 
little dog in enamel. In it you will re. 
trace my image, my fidelity, my tender - 
' neſs, and you will ſometimes kiſs it. 
In pronouncing theſe laſt words, he ſinil- 
ed tenderly, and his eyes were bedewed 
with tears, Beliſa, who was no longer 
able to retaih her own, ſaid to him with 
the moſt ſorrowful air it the world, 
Lou quit me vety gaily, Lindor: you 

* ſay you love me; are theſe the ailieus 
* of 4 lover? I thought it had been 
* dreadful to bauiſh one's lelf from what 
one loves. But it is not pow the time 
* to reproach you; come, embrace me. 
Lindox, tranſported, made uſe of this 
permiſſion even to licentiouſneis, and Be- 
liſa was not offended. * And when are 
* you to depart?” ſaid ſhe, * Immedi- 
* ately,'——+ Immediately ! what! do not 
* youſap with me! Impoſſible.— I 
had a thouſand things to ſay to you. 


day them quickly, then; my horſes 


© wait.'—* You ate vety cruel to refuſe 
me one evening ' Ah! my pretty 
© couſin, I would give you my life; but 
my honour is at ſtake i my hours are 
numbered I muſt be thereto a minute. 
Think, if there ſhould be an action and 
I not there, I ſhould be undone : your 
little couſin would be unworthy of you. 
Suffer me to deſerve you. 

Beliſa embraced him anew; bathing 
him at the ſame time with her tears. Go,” 
laid ſne; I ſhould be diftrafted if I drew 
the leaſt reproach upon you; your ho- 
nour is as dear to the as my own. Be 
wiſe, expoſe yourſelf only juſt as much 
as duty requires, .and —— ſuch as L 
now ſee you. You do not give me 
time to ſay more; but we will write to 
each other. Adieu. Adieu, my 
ſweet couſin.— Adieu, adieu, my 
dear boy. 

It is thus that among us gallantry is 
the ſoul of honour, as honour is the 
ſoul of our armies. 
no vccaſion to meet our warriors more 
than half-way, ih order to make ther 
fight; but the contempt with which they 
treat a poltroon; and the fayour they ſhew 
to men of courage, render their lovers 
intrepid, 

Beliſa paſſed the night in the moſt pro- 
found ſorrow, and bathed her bed with 
her tears. The day following ſhe wrote 
to Lindor: all that a tender and delicate 
ſoul could infpire of the moſt touching 
nature was expreſſed ih her letter. 6 
ye, who are ſo ill educated! who is it 
that teaches you to write ſo well? Does 
nature take pleaſure to humble us by 
giving you your tevengef | 

Lindor; in his anſwer, which was full 
of fire and irregularity, expreſſed by 
turtis the two paſſions of his ſoul, mil: - 
tary ardour and love. Beliſa's impa- 
tience diſtutbed her reſt till ſhe receives 
this anſwer. Their correfpondence was 
eſtabliſhed; and continued without in- 
terruption for half the campaign; and 
the laſt letter they wrote was always the 
warmeſt; the laſt that was expected 
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always the moſt defited. Lindor, to 


his miisfortvne, had a ſuſpicious confi- 
dante. * You ate bewitebed, ſaid this 
boſom friend to him, with this wo-. 
« man's being ſo fond of you. Ab, if 
vou did but know.the bottom of a! 
ibis! I know women. Will ya: 
make. one proof of yopr miltceſs ? 
Write her word, that yon have loit an 

E eye 


= 
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eye; I will lay a wager ſhe will adviſe 


| vou to take patience, and forget her. 
Eindor, quite certain of his triumph, 
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the mort. 


tearing ber letter a ſccond time: 


b. 


conſented to make the trial: and as he 
knew not how to bye, his friend dictated 
the letter. 
image of Lindor preſented itſelf to her 
imagination, but with- one eye wanting. 
That large black patch made it impol- 
ible to know him. 
ſhe, ſighing. 


Beliſu was diſtracted: the 


What pity!' "(aid 
* His two eyes were fo 
biithant! Mine metthem with ſo much 
pleaſure! Love had painted himſelf 
there with ſo many charms! Yet he is 
only the more intereſting to my heart 
on this account, and ought to love him 
H- mult be difconfolate ; 
and dreads nothing fo much as the ap- 
pearing leis amiable to me. Let me 


-write to him, to encourage, to comfort 


him, it it be poſüble.“ This was the 


firſt tine that'B-liſt was evet obliged to 
(iy to herſelf, Let me avrite to him! Her 
letter was cold, in ſpite of herſelf: ſhe 
perceived it, tore it, and writ it over a- 
new, Phe expreſſions wereſtrongenough; 
but the turn of them was forced, and the 
ſtyle laboured. That hack patch, inftead 
of a fie eye, clouded her imagination, 
and chilled her conceptions. © Ah! let 


me flatter inylelt no longer,” ſaid ſhe, 
© thts 
poor youth is no longer beloved; an 


cye lott turns my foul toply-turvy. I 


wanted to play the heroine z and I am 
but a weak woman; let me not affect 
ſentiments above my character. Lin- 
dvr does not deſerve to be deceived: he 
reckons upon a generovs and ſenſible 
ſoul; but if I cannot love him, I ovght 


at leaſt to undeceive him; bis lying 


under a miſtake will give me pain.“ I 
am diſconſolate, wiit ſhe to him, 
and am much more to be lamented 


than yourſelf; you have loſt only a 


eharm, but I am ging to loſe your 
eſteem, as I have already loſt my own. 


I thought myſelf worthy to love you, 


and to be beloved by you; I am no 
longer lo: my heart flattered itſelf 
with being ſuperior to Events; a fingle 
accident has changed me. Conſole 


Fourſelf, Sir! you will always pleatc 


any reaſonable woman; and after the 


humitiating confeſſion 1 have now 


matle/ you, you have no longer any 
occaſion to regret me.” + 

Lindor was diſtracted on reading this 
Mer. The Sir eſpecially appeared to 
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him an atrocious injury. Sir ce! 
he. Ah! the perfidious woman! Her 
little couſin, Sir! This, Sir, is for 
* the man with one eye.“ He went +, 
find out his friend. * I told you fo," (a;4 
the con fidante. Now is the time to take 
* your revenge; unleſs you had rather 
wait the end of the campaign, in order 
to give your heroine the pleaſure of x 
ſurprize."—* No, I will pur her to con. 
fuſion this very day, replied the untor. 
tunate Lindor, He then wrote to her that 
he was quite tranſported that he had tried 
her; that Sir had ftill got his two eyes, 
but that thole eyes would never view her 
more, hut as the moſt ungratefut of wo. 
men. Belifa was confounded, and from 
that inſtant reſolved to renounce the 
world, and bury herſelf in the country, 
Let me go and vegetate,* ſaid (he; 4 | 
© am fit for nothing elſe,” 

In her country-neighbourhood was x 
kind of philoſopher in the flower of his 
oge, who, after having enjoycd every 
thing for fix months of the year in town, 
was come for the other ſx months to 
enjoy | himſelf in voluptuous ſolitude, 
He paid his compliments 10 Beli. 
© You have,“ ſaid ſhe to him, the re- 
« putation of wiſdom 5; what is your 
© plan of | life ?-—-* Plan, Madam! 1 
© never had any, replied the Count de 
P. I do every thing that can amuſe me, 
I ſeek after every thing that I love, and 
caretully avoid every thing that makes 
me dull, or diſpleaſes me.'—* Do you 
live alone? or do you ſee company?'— 
I {ce our ſhepherd fometimes, whom! 
teach morality ; I converſe with hul- 
bandmen, who are better inttructed 
than all our ſiterati; I give a ball to 
ſome of the prettieſt young villagers in 
the world ; I make lotteries for them 
of laces and ribbands, and I marry oft 
the moſt amorous.— “ What!“ fard 
Beliſa with attoniſhment, * do theſe folks 
know what love is?“ —“ Better than we 
do, Madam; a hundred times betic 
than we do. They love like turtles: 
they give me an appetite for it. — 
You will confels, however, that they 
love without delicacy.—“ Alas, Ma- 
dam! delicacy is a refinement of art; 
they have iulfinct from Nature, and 
that inſtinct renders them happy. They 
talk of love in town, but it is prac- 
tiſed only in the country.. They have 
in ſentiment what we have in 1Magl- 
nation. I have tricd,.like * 
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« ple, to love and be loved in the world ; 
« caprice and convenience, ordec and 
« diſorder, every thing. A connection 
« is nothing more than a rencounter ; 
« here inclination makes the choice ; 
« you will ſee in the {ports that I give 
them, how their ſimple and tender 
« hearts ſeek each other without know- 
« ing it, and attract each other hy turns.” 
— You give me, ſaid Beliſa, “ a picture 
« of the country beyond expectation. 
They ſay theſe people are ſo much to 
«© he lamented!'— They were ſo, Ma- 
dam, ſome years ago; but I have found 
out the ſecret of rendering their con- 
« dition more agreeable.—“ O, you 
« ſhall tell me your ſecret,” interrupted 
Beliſa briſkly, * I want te make uſe of 
it. It is your own fault if you do 
© not, It is this: I have an income of 
forty thouſand livies a year; of this I 
ſpend ten or twelve at Paris in the two 
ſeaſons that I paſs there; eight or ten 
t my houſe in the country; and by 
this management I have twenty thou- 
ſand livres to throw away on ex- 
changes. —“ What exchanges?—“ I 
have lands well cultivated, meadows 
well watered; orchards,well fenced and 
well planted.—“ What then ?7— 
What then!“ Lucas, Blaiſe, Nicolas, 
my neighbours and my good friends, 
have grounds lying fallow or poor ; 
they have not wherewth to cultivate 
them; I fwap mine with them for 
theirs; and the ſame extent ot land, 
which hardly maiptained them after 
two crops, makes them rich. The 
ground which was barren under their 
hands, becomes fertilein mine. Ichuſe 
the ſeed for it, the plant, the manure, 
the huſbandry that fuits it, and as ſoon 
as it is in good condition, I bethink 
me of ſome new exchange. Theſe are 
my amuſements.— Charming!* cried 
Beliſa, „you underſtand agriculture 
then?“ A little, Madam, and I 
inſtruct mytelf in it; J oppoſe the 
theory of the learned to the experience 
of farmers; I endeavour to correct 
what I ſee defective in the ſpeculations 
of the one, end in the practice of the 
other: and the Rudy is amuſing.— 
Oh! I believe it, and I would fain 
pive into it. Why? You ought to 

e adored in theſe parts; theſe poor 
lahourers ought to conſider you as 
their father. Ves, Madam, we 
have agreat aflection for each other.” 
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— I am very happy, my lord, that 
chance has given me ſucha neighbour! 
Let us fee cach other often, I entreat 
of you: 1 want to purſue your la- 
bours, to follow your method, and be- 
come your rival in the hearts of theſe 
good people.” You cannot have, 
Madam, any rivals of either ſex where- 
ever ĩt is your di ſi e to pleaſe, and even 
where it 15 not.“ 
Such wastheir firſt interview; and from 
this moment ſee Belifa a villager, entire- 
ly taken up with agriculture, convetſing 
with farmers, and reading nothing bur 
the Compleat Syſtem of Agriculture. The 
count invited her to one of his hohday- 
fealts, and preſented her to the peaſants 
as anew bhenefattieſs, or rather as their 
ſovereign. She was a witneſs of the love 
and 1efneet they had for him. Sentiments 
of this kind are catching: they areſo na-" 
tural and fo tender! it is the higheſt of 
all encomiums, and Beliſa was touched 
with them even to jealouſy; but how di- 
tant was this jealouſy from hatred! © It 
© mult be conteſſed,“ fart ſne, that they 
© have great reaſon to love him. Exclu- 
© ve ot his good actions, nobody iu che 
* world 1s more amiable.” YG 
From this time the moſt intimate, 
and in appearance the molt phitolophi- 
cal connection, was eſtabliſhed hetween 
them. "Their converſation turned only 
on natural ſtudies, on the means of re- 
novating this old mother earth, who 
exhauſts herſelf for the fake of her chil- 
dien. Botany pointed on: to them the 
plants ſalutary to the flocks and herds, 
and thofe that were hurrtivl; mecha- 
nicks afforded them the'powers to raiſe 
water ata {mall expence tothe top of dry 
hills, and to ſoften the fatigues of ani— 
mals deſtined to labour; natural hiſtory 
taught them how to calculate the œco- 
nomical inconvenienc:es and advantages 
in the choice of theſe animals; practice 
confirmed orcorreRed their obſervations; 
and they made their exptriments in ſmall, 
in order to render them lefs expenſive. 
The holiday came round, and their 
ſports ſuſpended their ſtudies. ; 
 Brlifa and che philoſopher mingled in 
the dances of the villagers. Beliſa per- 
ceived with ſurpuze that pot one of 
them was taken up in admiring her, 
« You will now," FAY ſhe to her triend, 
© ſuſpeft me of a very ſtrange piece of 
* coquetry: but I will not diſfemb'e 
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dred times that I was handſome; I 
© have likewiſe, much beyond theſe pea- 


© ſants, the advantage of dreſs; yet 1 


4 de not ſee, in che eyes of the young 
: colingry-fellows, any trages of emo- 
© tion at the fight of me. They think 
© only of their companions z they have 
no ſouls but for them,'—* Nothing is 
© more natural, Madam," ſaid the count. 
« Deſire never comes without ſome ray of 


„hope: and theſe poor people find you 


go otherwiſe beautiful, than as they 
« do the ſtars and the flowers.*—* You 
© ſurprize me, ſaid Beſiſa; “is it boye 
that renders us ſenſible ?*—" No; but 
it direfts our ſenſibiliiy.— We never 
© love, then, but with the hope of pleaſ- 
© ing ?“ No, to be ſure, Madam; or 
© cit who could help loving you?“ A 
+ philoſopher, then, has gallantry?” re- 
plied Beliſa, with a ſmile. I ſpeak the 
* truth, Madam, though no philoſopher; 
* but if I deſerved that name, I ſhould 
only have the more ſenfibility. A true 
2 nisse her is a man, and glories in 
6 being Wiſdom neyer contradifts 
nature, but when nature is in the 
wrong.“ Beliſa bluſhed, the count was 
confounded, and they fat ſome time with 
their eyes fixed on the ground, without 


daring to break ſilence. The count en- 


' deavoured to renew the converſation on 
the beauties of the country; but their diſ- 
courſe was confuſed; byoken, and with- 


but continuation : they no longer knew 


what they ſaid, and ſtil] leſs what they 
were going to ſay. They parted at if 


ſne thooghtful and he loft; and both afraid 


that they had ſaid too much. 

The youth of the neighbouring vil- 
lages afmbled the next day, in order to 
give them a feaſt; it's ſprightlineſs com- 
poſed all it's ornament, Beliſa was 
tranſported at it; but the cataſtrophe 
ſurprized her, The maſter of the feaſt 
had made ſongs in praiſe of her and the 


count, and the couplets cloſed withfay- 
ing, that Beliſa was the elm, and the 
The count knew not 
whether he ſhould ſilence them, or take 


count the ivy. 


r matter in jeſt; but Beliſa was of- 
ended at it. Pardon them, Madam, 
1aid the count to her, as he re- conduct. 
ed her home ; theſe good people [peak 
« what they think, and know no beiter. 
I ſhould have put them tofilence, bur 
©'that J had not the courage to make 
© them unhappy.” Beliſa made him po 


aulwer, and he retired gverwhelmed with 


{port had made on her. 
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ſarrow for the impreſſion this innocent 


Beliſa, 
count, © Se. 


« How valappy am 11 ſaid 
after the departvre of the 


4 here A ain is a man 1 am going to lovt. 
"CI. b clear, that even theſe 


19 clear, that eve peaſants 
- perceive it: it will be with him, ag 
« with all others, a flight flame, a ſpark. 
No; I will fre him no more: it is 
© ſhameful to be defirous of inſpiring a 
* paſhon, when we are not ſuſceptible 
© of it ourſelves, The count would de. 
* liver himſelf up to me without reſerve 

© and with rhe greateſt confidence; [ 
* ſhould make a very reſpectable man 
*. pnhappy, if I were to break with 
him.“ The next day be ſent to know 
if ſhe was to be (een, © What ſhall 1 
do? If I refaſe him to-day, I myſt 
© ſee him to-morrow; if 1 perl in not 
© ſeeing him more, what will he think 
c of this change? What has he done 
* that can have diſpleaſed me? Shall ! 
* leaye bim to think that I miſtruſt him 
© or myſelf? After all, what if he 
* ſhould aſſure me that he loves me! 
And if he ſhould love, am I obliged 
to love him? I will bring him to rea. 
* ſon; I will give hima Lerch of my 
character; he will eſteem me the more 
* for it; I muſt fee him.“ The count 
comes; 8 Et "Pp 

I am going to ſurprize you, ſa 

ſhe to n x have bien on the point 
* of breakwg with yon. With me, 
Madam! why? What is my crime?” 
—* Being amiable and dangerous. 1 
declare to you that I came here in 
C 12 of repoſe; that I fear nothing 
© ſo mych as love; that I am not form- 
© ed for à ſolid engagement; that ! 
* have the lighteſt, the moſt inconſlant 
© foul in the world; that I defpiſe tran- 
© ſtory likings; and that I have not 3 
« ſufficient fund of ſenſibility to enter- 


„e tain a durable paſſion. This is my 
character: I give you warning, 1 


© can anſwer for myſelf with relpect to 
* friendſhip; but as to love, you muſt 
© nat depend on me; and that I may 
© have no cauſe tp reproach myſelf, I 
would neither inſpire it, nor be inſpir- 
ed with it myſelf.!— Your hncenty 
encourages mine,” replied the count; 
you are now going to know me m my 
turn. F have conceived for you, with- 
out the leaſt ſuſpicion or intention, © 
love the moſt tender and violent: it 19 

the happieſt thing that could have Hap - 

n | . 6 neitd 
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t. to. me, and I reſign myſelf up 
« to it with all, my heart. Say what 
4. you. plenſe io me. You think your, 
+ ſelf light and inconſtant; I think I 
« know. the character of Mar ſoul het - 
ter than yourſelf.—“ No, Sir, I have 
« tried myſelf, and now you ſhall judge. 
She told him the ſtory of the preſident, 
and that of the young page. You 
6 loved them, Madam! you loved them! 
«you diſcourage yourſelf without cauſe. 
6 * anger againſt the preſident was 
« without conſequence. The firſt emo. 
tion is always for the dog, but the 
«© ſecond for the lover: ſo nature has 
ordered it. As to the cooling of 
« your love towards the page, that 
s would not have been more durable, 
An eye loſt always produces this ef- 
fest ; but by degrees we become ae- 
© cyſtomed to it. As to the duration 
« of a paſſion, I muſt be ingenuous with 
you. What. a madman is he who re- 
« quires impoſſibilities { I ardently de- 
0 2 to pleaſe you j I ſhall make it the 
* happineſs of my life: but if your in- 
« elination ſhould happen to grow faint, 


it would be a, misfortune, but no 


crime. What! hecauſe there is no 
« pleaſure in life without it's alloy, muſt 
ve deprive. ourſelves of every thing, 
* renounce every thing? No, Madam, 
© we mult make choice of what is good; 
and pardon, both in ourſelves, and 
others, what is not quite ſo well, or 
what is really evil. We lead an caſy, 

viet life here; nothing but love is 
— — to embelliſh it: let us make 
the experiment. If love ſhould va- 
niſh, friendſhip ſtill remains, and as 
* yanity has no ſhare in it, the friend- 
$ ſhip that ſurvives love is the ſweeter, 
* the more intimate, and more tender.” 
— Really, Sir, ' aid ſhe, this 1s 
* {range philoſophy.'—* Simple and 
„natural, Madam! I could make ro- 
5 mances ag well as anotber; but life 
is not a romance: our principles, as 
well as ſentiments, ought to be found- 
ed in nature. Nothing is eaſier than 
* to imagine prodigies af love; but all 
« thoſe heroes exiſt only in the brains of 
* authors ; they ſay what they pleale; 
- f let us do what we can. It is a misfor- 
tune, without doubt, to eeaſe to pleaſe; 
* it is 2 greater to ceaſe to love; but the 
height of miſery is to paſs one's life in 
* fear and felf-conſtraint, Conſide in 
* yourſelt, Madam, and deign to con- 
* ide in me. It is cruel enough not to 


«a > =» „ 


my heart.” 


© beable to love always, without doom- 
ing one's ſelf never to love at all. Let 
« us imitate our villagers: they do not 
examine whether they ſhall love long; 
© it is ſufficient for them to feel that 
© they love. I ſurprize you! You have 
been brought up in the region of chi- 
« meras. Believe me, you have à good 
* diſpoſition: return to truth; ſuffer 
© yourſelf to be guided by Naturey ſhe 
« will conduct you much better than 
Art, which loſes itſelf in the void, and 
© reduces ſentiment to nothing by means 
© of analylng it.“ 

If Beliſa was not perſuaded, ſhe was 
much leſs confirmed in her firſt reſolu- 
tion; and from the moment that reaſon 
wavers, it is eaſy to overturn it, Be- 
lifa ſubmitted without difficulty, and 
never did mutual love render te hearts 
more happy! Reſigned with the utmſt 
freedom one to the other, they forgot the 
world; they forgot themſelves, All 
the faculties of their ſouls united in one, 
farmed a mere vortex of fie, of which 
wm was the centre, and pleaſure the 
fuel. Is of * 

This firſt ardour abated, and Beliſa 
was alarmed; but the count confirmed 
her, They return to their rural a- 
muſements. Beliſa found that mature 
was embelliſhed: that the heavens were 
more ſerene, and the country more de- 
lightful ; the ſports of the villagers pleaſ- 
ed her more than before: they recalled 
a delicious remembrance, © Their la- 
bours became more iptereſting, * My 
lover, ſaid ſhe to herſelf, © is the 
© god who encourages them: his lu. 
© manity, his generoſity, are the rivu- 
lets which fertilize theſe fields.“ She 
loved to conv:rle with the huſbandmen 
on the benefits ſhowered upon them 'b 
this mortal, whom they called their fa- 
ther. Love brought home to herſelf all 
the good they ſaid of him. Thus ſhe 
paſſed the whole ſummer in loving, in 
admiring him, in ſeeing him make 
others happy, and in making herſelf 
happy alſo. . YI 

eliſa had propaſed to the count to 


paſs the winter aut of town, and he ha 


anſwered her with a (mile, * With all 
But as ſoon as the coun- 
try began to grow bare; that walking 
was impracticable; that the days be- 
cane rainy, the mornings cold, and the 
evenings long; Beliſa perceived with 
bitterneſs, that wearipeſs took poſſeſſion 
of her ſoul, and that ſhe wanted to re- 

viſit 
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vißt Paris. She confeſſed it with her 
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uſual frankneſs. I told you fo before- 
© hands you would not believe me: 
« the event but too well juſtiſies the ill 
« opinion 1 had of myſelf.— What 
event? ., Ah, my dear count! ſince 
I muſt tell you, I grow tired: J love 
vou no longer.'—* You grow tired ! 
that is very poſſible,” replied the count, 
with a ſmile z but you do not love me 
the Jeſs: it is the country that you 
© love no longer. —“ Alas! Sir, why 
do you flatter me? All places, all ſea- 
< ſons, are agreeable with thoſe we love. 
Ves, in romances, I have told you 
ſo already, but not in nature. — It 
is in vain for you to ſay ſo,' inſiſted 
Beliſa; 1 know full well, that two 
< months ago I could have been happy 
with you in a deſart.— Without 
doubt, Madam, ſuch is the intoxica- 
tion of a growing paſſion; but this 
6 ſt flame lalſs only for a time. Love, 
when made happy, grows calm and 
moderate, The foul, from that in- 
ſtant, Jeſs agitated, begins to become 
ſenſible to impreſſions from without; 
we ate no longer alone in the world; 
we begin to feel the neceſſity of diffi» 
pation and amuſement.—“ Ah, Sir! 
to what do you reduce love? —“ To 
truth, my dear Beliſa.— “ To nothing, 
« my. dear count, to nothing! You 
ceaſe to be my only bappineſs, I have 
therefore ceaſed to love you.'—* No, 
my ſoul's idol, no! T have not lott 
your heart, and I thall be always dear 
to you. “ Always dear! yes, to be 
{ure ; but how P?—* As I Would wiſh 
to be.'—* Alas! I perceive my own 
injultice tooclearly to conceal it from 
mylelt.'— No, Madam, you are not 
unjuſt! you love me ſufhcienily : I 
am content, and would not be loved 
more. Will you be more difficult 
than I ??-—* Yes, Sir, I ſhall never for- 
give myſelf the having been able to 
grow tired of the moſt amiable manin 
the world *”—* And I, Madam, and 
I, who have nothing to boaſt of, am 
tired alſo at times of the molt adorable 
of al} women, and 1 forgive myſeit 
for it.—“ What, Sir! are vou ever 


vertheleſs, I love you moſe than my 
life. Ale you ſatis fied now?'——* Come, 
Sir, let us retorn 10 Paris I'— Yes, 
Madam, with all my heart; but re- 
member, that the month of May ſhall 
find us in the country again. — 1 don't 


tired of me: - Even of you. Ne- 
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believe it. J aſſure you it will, and 
* more fond than ever. 

Beliſa, on her return to town, began 
to give herlelf up to all the amuſements 
which tie winter occaſhons, with an avi. 
dity which ſhe thought inſattiable. The 
count, on his fide, abandoned bimtelf 
to the torrent of the world, but with le(; 
eagerneſs, « By degrees Beliſa's ardoyr 
abated. The (uppers appeared long to 
her: ſhe grew tired at the play. The 
count took care to fee her ſeldom; his 
viſits were ſhort, and he choſe thi 
hours when- the was ſurroun:led by a | 
multitude of adorers: ſhe aſked him 
one day, in very low voice, What 
* do you think of Paris? —“ Every 
thing amuſes, nothing attaches me.“ 
—* Why do not you come and tup with 


© me?'—* You have ſeen me (© often, 


Madam! I am diſcreet; the world 
has it's turn, and I ſhall have mine.” 
—* You are ſtill perſuaded, then, that 
© love you ?7?—* IT never talk of love 
© in town, What think you, Madam, 
of the new opera ?* purſued he aloud, 
and the converſation became general. 

Beliſa was always comparing the 
count with every thing that appeared 
belt, and the compariſon always turned 
out in his favour. Nobody, ſaid the, 
has that candour, that ſimplicity, that 
evenneſs of charaQer ; nobody has that 
goodnels of foul and elevation of ſen- 
timent, When I recolle&t dur con- 
verſation, all our young people ſeem 
nothing more than well taught par- 
rots. He may well qoubt that one 
can ceaſe to love him atter having 
known him: but, no; it is not the 
good opinion he has of himſett, it is 
the good opinion he has of me, that 
gives hin this confidence, How hap- 
py ſhould I be were it well founded!“ 
Such were Beliſa's reflections 3; and 
the more the perceived her inclination 
tor him revive, the more ſhe was at eaſe 
with herſelf. In ſhort, the deſire of ſee- 
ing him again became ſo ſtrong, that ſhe 
could not reſiſt writing to him. He re- 
paired to her; and accoſting her with a 
{mile, * What, Madam, faid he, * a tete 
© @ fete! I ſhall create a thouſand jea- 
loufies.*—" Nobody, Sir,“ ſaid Belifa, 
has a right to be ſo; and you know 
that J have ovly friends: but you, 
are you not atraid of difturbipg ſome 
new conguelt ?'—+* I never made but 
one in my life, repliedthe count; © the 
expects me in the country, and 1 fhall 
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go thĩs ſpring to ſee her. She would 
de to be pitied if ſhe were in town : 
ou ate fo taken up here that ſhe 
would run the hazard of being neg- 
« leRed.*—* She wonld amuſe herſelf, 
Madam, and think nothing of me.'— 
No more bf this beating about the buſh,” 
reſumed ſhe; © why do I fee you lo ſel- 
dom, and for ſo ſhort a time? | 
To let you enjoy at ſull liberty all 
the pleaſures of your youth.'—* You 
can never give me roo much of your 
company, Sir; my houſe is your's ; 
look upon it as ſuch, it will flatter 
me: I requeſt it, and I have acquired 
a right to exact it,'—* No, Madam, 
41200 nothing: I ſhould deſpair if 1 
diſpleaſed you : but permit me not to 
ſee you again till the ſummer.“ This 
ob{tinacy piqued her. Go, Sir, ſaid ſhe 
to him, with anger, go ſcek pleaſures 
© in which I have no part. I haye me- 
© rited your inconftancy.* From that 
day ſhe had not a moment's eaſe; the 
informed herſelf of all his proceedings; 
ſhe ſought and followed him with her 
eyes in the publick walks and at the 
theatres; the women whom he ſaw be- 
came odious to her; ſhe never ceaſed 
queltioning his friends,” The winter ap- 
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33 
peared intoleraby long. Though it was 
but the beginning ot March, ſome fine 
days happening, I maſt,” faid ſhe,* con. 
found him, and juſtify myſelf. I have 
© been wrong bitherto,' he has that ad- 
© vantage over me; but to-morrow he 
© ſhall have it no longer.“ She ſent to 
requeſt him to come to her ; every thing 
was ready for their departure, The count 
arrives. * Your hand,” ſaid Beliſa, © to 
© help me into my coach. Where are 
ve going, then?” ſaid he. To grow 
© tired of ourſelves in the country.“ The 
count was tranſported with joy at theſe 
words, Belifa, at the movement of the 
hand that ſupported her, perceived the 
extaly and emotion herſelf had given 
birth to. O my dear count!“ ſaid ſhe 
to him, preſſing that hand which tremb- 
led beneath her's, what do I not owe 
« you? , You have taught me to love; 
* you have convinced me that I was ca- 
pable of it; and in clearing up my 
doubts, with reſpect to my own ſen- 
timents, you have done me the moſt 
pleaſing violence: you have forced me 
to think well of myſelf, and to believe 
mylelt worthy of you. My love is 
latisfied. I have no longer any 
SCRUPLE, and I am happy. 
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OR, THE 


ADVENTURES OF ALCIDONIS OF MEGARA. 


1 Regret the loſs of fairyiſm. It was 
to lively imaginations a ſource of in- 
nocent pleaſures, and the hand ſomeſt 
way in the world of forming agreeable 
dreams. The climates of the Eaſt were 
formerly peopled with genii and fairies, 
The Greeks conſidered them as medi- 
aug, beings between men aud gods: 
witnels'the familiar demon ot Socrates; 
wimels the fairy which protected Alci- 
Cons, as Jam going to relate. 

The fairy Galante had taken Alci- 
donis under her protection, even before 
vis coming into the world, She prefided 
at Ins birth, and endowed him with the 
gift of pleaſing without any determined 
zuclination to love. His youth was but 


the unfolding of thoſe talents and graces 
which he had received as his lot. 

He had paſled his fifteenth year, when 
his father, one of the richelt and moſt 


honovrable citizens of Megara, on his 


lending him to Athens to perform his 
exerciſes, embraced him, and laid thus: 
My dear lon, you are going to mix in 
the world among a number of giddy 
young fellows, who launch out into 
the moſt outrageous abuſe of women. 
Never believe them. Thoſe fellows 
affect to delpiſe them, only becaufe 
they have not been able to render them 
deſpicable. For my own part, to be- 
gin with your mother, my virtuous 
Wife, I have found in the fair-ſex 

| that 
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„ that delicacy of ſentiment,” candour, 
and truth, of which few nzen am ca- 
© zable. Do as I have done; chuſe an 
© honeſt wife, of an even temper, ſolid 
© chiaraRter, and à ſociable, and not au- 
© ſtere, virtue. There are women of this 
* ſtamp every where, My conſent ſhall 
* follow your choice: I am a tender 
* father, and deſire nothing but your 
* happineſ(s.* Alcidonis, full of theſe 
leflons, arrives at Athens. His firſt viſit 
was to Seliana, to whom he had recom- 
mendations, Seliana in her youth had 
been handſome and agreeable : ſhe was 
{till'a te, but began to be no longer 
handſome. After the firſt compliments, 
* What is your buſineſs here?” ſaid an 
old captain to him, who was huſband 
to Seliana, and an old friend of his fa- 
tber. A fine thing indeed, at your 
* age, to bury one's ſelf among the wo- 
men! The Circus, the Piraeas, theſe 
* are the ſchools for you, and not that 
© tifling circle which they call the beau 
* monde, I am mad when I ſee a young 
* fellow come to Athens ! they ought to 
go to Sparta. 

Ricidouis was diſconcerted by ſo warm 
an apoſtrophe ; but Seliana took his part 
warmly. ' That is ſo like you, ſaid 
ſhe to her hvſband ; . Sparta, the Cir- 
© cus, the Pirzeus ! well, and pr'ythee, 
now, what do they learn in theſe fa- 
* .mous ſchools :“ To get money and 
* — replied the huſband, roughly. 
10 36 money! very noble indeeed ! 
To fight | very agreeable ! The firſt 
is unworthy the ambition of a gallant 
© man, and the ſecond is learned but too 
© foon.'—-" Not ſo ſoon, Madam, not ſo 
© very.ſoon _ imagine. I am afraid 
that after paſfing bis youth at the toi- 
„jette, à man would make neither a 
ne good officer, nor a good ſoldier.— 
Well! for my part, there is nothing 
more hidebus and diſagreeable in my 
* eyes, than a man who has never learn - 
ed any thing but to fight. One would 
imagine, that you came into the world 
* only to cut one another's throats. 
Peace has it's talents and virtues, as 
* well as war. Men are not always at 
the head of a troop. So much the 


* 


. worſe] by all che gods, fo much the 


* worſe! I with it were forbid, even 
in time of peace, to quit the colours 
« onpain of death. How, Sir} would 
'« you not allow vs ſo much as one 
man Vu ſhould have men enough, 
* Madam : you ſhould have all the re · 


* fuſe, There are numbers quite uſe- 
© leſs to the tate! Very fine, indeed. 
* you would reduce vs then to the refuſe 
© of the commonwealth. The ladies 
* are infinitely. obliged 10 you !'.. | 
* acquitthem of all obliga ions. No 
0 Sir, we are Citizens, and we generuuſ. 
©] give up to the (hace all thole figures 
© that diſpleaſe us, all faces that fright 
* oue, all thoſe fierce charact .-; that 
* delight in nothing but murder, ang 
* are good for nothing elſe, Ang 
* you reſerve to yourſelves the handſome 
* men who love to live zis it not fo? 
Certainly. “ That is right; and the 
C Areopagus, to be ſure, will take care 
to pala it into a decree, to pleaſe you. 
* —Pardon me, Sir, my wife is a tool, 
© —Þ leave you; for I can ſtand it no 
* longer, —-Oh, Hercules! Madam, 
* muſt I be your huſband ! Theſe things 
* happen to nobody but myſelf.” A 
8 went out ſtamping with 
is feet, and clapped the door rough 
after him. | ** 
Here is a range family !' ſaid Al. 
cidonis.. Pray, — have you 
* often ſcenes of this kind ?'—* Why, 
yes, replied ſhe coldly, always when 
* I have company.“ And, when you 
are alone? He grumbles ſtill, but 
not quite ſo loud.“ And how came 
you to marry hun?“ —“ As all the 
world marry, for convenience and in- 
tereſt, As to any thing elſe, he is 
the beft man in the world. When 1 
am weary of him, I contradict him; 
he grows impatient, and walks off: 
then I do what I pleaſe. I adviſe you 
to ſhew him reſj His friendſhip 
is not to be neglected, and may be of 
uſe to you. Do you bring recom- 
© mendations ta many people here ?'— 
To my father's particular friends; 
but the number of them is not great.” 
— 8 much the beiter, we ſhall ſee 
4 each other the oftener. 1 wiſh it for 
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your own-ſake; for, on entering into 2 


gew world; the wiſeſt have need of 2 
© guides /—" Will you, Madam, con- 
4 end to be mine? Either I or 
* my huſband ; you. ſhall take your 
choice. My choice is made, Ma- 
dam.“ Thus paſſed their firſt inter- 
views :: 514lr 5 | | 
When the huſband returned, * Y ou 
* are a ſtrange man, ſaid Scliana to 
him; your behaviour has frighted 
* away this young man.“ Whom 
« you wanted to lender familiar ?'— 
© I under- 
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7 finderftand you, Sir; henceforth I 
nul! ortler my door ro tbe ſnut againſt 
„Mm! How 1-no, Madam I am 
pot jeflous. It would-be beginning 
tile too late. I was not jealous in 
© the bloom Of your youth, and I ſhall 
Hy be fo now you are grown old- 
of wet How extremly gallant! but 
1 am uſed to it, Remember, how- 
fever; that you owe a viſit to this fon 
f your old friend. —“ 1 thall- fee 
him, Madam: I know life, and you 
may truſt to my behaviour. 
The day after, at his entering into 
Alcidonis's lodging; he reſumed the con- 
verſation of the night before. Well,” 
faid he to him, are you going to give 
into the effeminate manners of the 
© Athenian youth? My wife has diſ- 
«© poſed you for it, no doubt. Take 
© care; not of her, for her time is paſt, 
thank Heaven; but take care of the 
© relt of her ſex.” They are moſt = 
gerous ſyreus. No ſafety in any deal- 
© ings wy them. They take you, de- 
© ceiveyou, and quit you, without ſhame. 
One would think, on ſecing them 
«amuſing themſelves with the men, that 
e were made only for their play- 
© things; If ſo, ſaid Alcidonis, the 
„omen of Athens are not like thoſe 
£ of Megara! —“ At Megara it is the 
very ſame as here. You are like your 
old father. The good man would 
© ſwear only by his chaſte better half. 
It was ont of complaiſance to him, 
© that ſhe dreſſed and ſaw company; 
out of piety, that ſhe ihut herſelf up 
« with a young prieſt of Minerva; b 
"way of retitement, that ſhe went to paſs 
5. the evenings at a little hoofe which 


© be bad Htted up for himlelf : he re- 


lied upon her virtue with the moſt ab- 
© folote confidence in the world. —“ He 


had reaſon, no doubt; and L beg you, 
Sir, to teſpedt my mother's memory. 


— Your mother! your mother was a 
woman. Would you have bad ſome 
being made on purpoſe I have ſeen 
* enough of them z but I - know none 
* butimy termagant that is truly faith 
„ fulz and what is ſtill more, it is I that 
made her ſo. Trendeted her viciuous 
io ſpite of her teeth; but I have not 


* been able to root out thoſe ſeeds: of 


* coquetry” which nature or example 
plants in them almoſt at their birth. 


„ooöld-lay a wager that ſhe is even 


oupable of attem ing to ſeduce you, 
fer the ſake of the pleaſure of laugh- 


- 
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© ing-at. you. You would not be the 
{:frtt-whom ſhe has reduced to deipair. 
© She.uſed to amuſe berſelf formerly at 
+ this preay little diverſion, and then ſhe 
©. has given me accounts of it, at which 
* ſhe laughed as if ſhe had been mad. 
By good luck ſhe grows older, and 
the danger is no longer ſo great.. 
Aleidonis's thoughts were taken up a 
conſiderable part ot the night with what 
he bad heard. The women here,” ſaid 
he, are very terrible then!“ And he 
went to ſleep with a reſolution of avoid - 
ing them. * 
The fairy Galante appeared to him in 
a dreom, and faid, Nothing is ſo much 
like man as woman. All the good, 
all the evil, that is ſaid of them, is true 
in particular, but falſe in general. 
One ſhould neither truſt in every one, 
nor diſtruſt every one. Live with 
the women, but reſign yourſelf to 
them only at times. I have not given 
you a determined character, that you 
may be more flexible to theirs. A 
preciſe man is an unſociable man. 
You will be charming, if they cry, 
We do whatever we pleaſe wwith him. 
Nut it is not enough io pleaſe; one muſt 
know likewiſe how to love; and to love 
neither too much nor too little. There 
are three ſorts of love; paſſion, liking, 
and fancy, Allthe art of being haps 
py conſiſts in the proper diſpoſition of 
theſe three ſhades. For this purpoſe, 
here are four phials, which you alone 
ſhall, ule. They are as different in 
their virtues as colours. You are to 
drink out of the purple phial, in order 
to he in love to diſtraction; out of the 
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role - coloured one, to ſkim the ſur- 


face of ſentiment and pleaſure; out of 


* the blue one, to taſte ef it without un- 


* exunel; and intoxication; and out of the 
* white ene, to cume tg.yourſelt again,” 
At the(e words the fa ry vaniſhed like a 
vapanr.,... £45 

. Alcidonis awakes quite raviſhed with 
ſo. charming a_ dream, But what was 
his ſurprize, ar. finding in realſty the 
four phials at his elbow! 5 As ſor the 
* trial,? ſaid he, I ſhall make ibat my 
 lcilure,* He gets up full of gratitude 


to the faity, and the ſame day -reviſts - 
Seliana. She was alone, „ You have 


een my huſband ?* ſays ſhe. . Has not 
he been declaiming agatok gallantry ?? 


—* Violently.— He bas told yo a 


* thouland frightfy! tories, of women ?? 
—* He has. — 1 hops he excepted me. 


— Only 
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Only in the- article of fidelity. — 
Pot man] He is perſuaded that you 
nate faithifuſ to him; but he ſays that you 
fre only the more dangerous on that 


© actount; #$d that you divert yourſelf 


© moſt eruelly with thoſe who have the 
© misC(ortune to fall in love with you.“ 
Ah] how be abuſes me! 


© virtue, he ſays, is of his own form- 
* ing; and it is he that has made you 


© honeft,'—-* He!“ —“ Ves, he; and 
© in ſpite of your teeth. —*. In ſpite 
Upon my word! See 
© whether be can make me virtuous in 


c of my teeth! 


© ſpite of my teeth! — I mult own, 
c that in your place.. . And I 
© ſhould be glad, too, to revenge his in- 
ſult to my mother. — Your mo- 
ther! —“ Yes; he dared to tell me 
that my father was a fool, and that 
there is no man in the world but him- 
ſelf Who is not ſo.—“ Poor man! 


„he has great reaſon to brag, truly ! 


ns once mare, I muſt reſpc& my- 
« (elf. 
and ſince he obliges me to juſtify my- 
« ſelf, I have a heart as tender, and more 
©. tender; than another.'— And what 


©.uſe do yon make of that heart? 


Alas l no uſe at all; but you may ea- 
© ſily believe that it is not for his tweet 


© looks that I keep it. I am prudent for 


© my own fake, that I may not expoſe 
© myſelf to the caprice, inconttancy, 
anch ingratitude of men. 
© if Tloved; I ſhould love paſſionately, 
and I ſhould wiſht to be paſſionately 


beloved. —“ Ah! and fo you Mall.“ 
I dare not flatter myſelf with that: 


nothing is weaker, vainer, and more 
© jinconſtant, than the love of your fex. 
Thy have their likings, their fancies; 
but the paſſion of love, that intoxica- 


tion which is the greateſt charm, and 
it's only exeuſe, they are quite unac - 


© gusinted with. “For my part, Ma- 


„ damn, 1 know vary well how to ac- 
* quite: thatlove which you deſerve; and 
rel fore of a return, 'T ſhould take 
a good doſe. of itt Seliaua ſmiled at 
Alchloniste fimplicity, (for the fairy 
had given hinethat una ſfected air, that 
/ ingenilous manner, which coquettes 
- of.) No“ fad the, © 
_ * people dre not inflamed all at once; 


ate ſo fo 


"i » o 
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He would 
richly deſerve; ... But hold, I muſt 
© hive ſome reſpect to myſelf.— “ Your 


No, Sir, I am no coqueite; 


L feel that 


© We do not now eneh other yet. 
© At your own time, Madam ; pow if 
© no hurry. 'To-morrow we ſhall know 
each other' better.“ I ſhall fee you 
© to-morrow, then Po Ves, Madam.“ 
After dinner; do you hear? For ! 
would ſpare you the difagreeable cir. 
cumſtance of finding my Huſband at 
„ bome, We mall be aloe, and at 
© liberty, and 1 ſhall talk reaſos to 
4 you.“ 4 0 1 ' 
Alcidonis repaired to the appoint. 
ment, with his phials in his pocket, 
Seliang received him in the moſt tempt. 
ing diſnabille. rp there, faid Alci. 
dloms on feeing „the privilege of 
© beavty: the Joſs x we'd, the | bar 
© charms.” Sthana' affected to bluſh, 
© Do you know, faid ſhe, that this 
© pretended ſimplicity of yours makes 
© you dangerous? One might be taken 
© by it, and be deceived. ! deceive 
* you, Madam! I never deceived any 
body.“ And you Would begin with 
© me?'——* No, Ffwear—" Why then 
this flattering diſcourſe, thoſe tende: 
© looks ?“ You are handſome; I have 
© eyes; E ſpeak whar I fee; there is no 
© flattery in that. Why, indeed, your 
tranquillity makes it evident that you 


© have no defign to ſeduce me. Nay, 


* nay, if you would but have it to, 
© that tranquilhty, ſhould foon vaniſh.” 
— Oh, to be ſure} and to be all on 
© fire, you only wait for my confent; 
is it not ſo'P—4 Nothing elſe; you 


need only ſay the word.“ Indeed 


vou are very nne, with that air of 
©.yours, ſo cold and fo determined. 
© It is becauſe I am certain of what I 
© do. '— What if I ſhould oblige you 
© to ſhew ſomeidefire of being loved? 
+ You may do it to any degree you 
©. pleaſe, I affure you.! I ſee, Alci- 
©. donis, that you don't know what you 
© promiſe, and what T might demand.“ 
— Demand, Madam demand l ny 
heart deſies you. I wilt-love you a3 
much as you pleafe. “ You wil) 
love me then, if I pleaſe, to diſtrac- 
tion 1. Po diſtradtion? It is all the 
"fame ta me.. His ſumplicity charms 
me. Very well) then, Iould have 
you vaſtly in love with me. PA- 
* Gonately?o—4 Puſſtonately . And 
©. you will love me in like manner? — 


= 


I believe ſo.'—4 Phat is not enoug},” 


and how Nrn. love 7 Well, 1 am fart of it. That is 


i 
LL 


4a 
W « N - 


« (uflicient; 


, 


© ſufficient; no yon ſhall fee fine part.” 
Where are you going ?'——+ Yours; 
$a) low me but one miaute. | 

Tue credulous Alcidonis, having re- 
tired ĩato a cor ner, drank up the elixir in 
the purple phial, to the very laſt duop. 
He * eyes enflamed, his 
heart ings: and his voice almoſt ex- 
tint. The moi foelery, the more gal- 
2 his laaguage was apid, broken, 
ull of matter and warmth, Words 
were not ſufficient to declare his ſenti- 
mats. Inarticulate accents ſupplied 
the place of 4peech z a vehement geſture, 
an impetuous action, redoubledtheitener- 
y. This pathetick eloquence put Seliana 
quite beſide her ſelf. She is moved, agi- 
tated, loſt : ſhe hardly knows him again, 
and can ſcarce conceive fo wonderful a 
changes She would ſeem to doubt, to 
fear; to heſitate (Rillz vain efforts! Her 
heart relents, her eyes brighien, her rea- 
ſon fails; and one would have thought, 
the very. moment after, that ſhe had aliv 

drank. of the ſame phial. 
Too months paſſed away in tranſ- 
ports which they found it difficult to con- 
fine witkin any bounds. 
was perpeivally. rallying Alcidonis on 
his aſſiduities to his wife. Poor dupe, 
ſaid he to him, you would not believe 
me. Vo are caught; I am glad of 
it. Throw yaurſelt away in dangling 
after her: you have a fine time of it!' 


for this inſolting icony. But his paſ- 
lion Was no longer ſeconded ; Seliana's 
grew every day weaker and weaker, 
Sel ana fufaiced him zbui be was ne longer 
able to ſuſſice Seliana, She wanted dif- 
ſpation, diverſion, and to return to the 
World, Which ſhe had forgot, Alci- 
donis was hurt, and law. with concern 
that ſheamuled herſelf with every thing, 
chile he Was taken up with nothing but 
ber. He became penſive, uneaſy, and 
- jealous; and wen ſo far, that ſhe was of- 
faded, and reſol ved 40-dilmits him. 
It is true, ſai ſhe to him, 1 have 
loved you I was: mad. I am now 
come to my lenſes again do you do 
ſo to. We are na where enjoined to 
carry on love, even to decay. Every 
thing 
Mia is eofeebled you have chid me 
for it. It is become extinct; you diſ- 
tract yourſelf about it. So much the 
wotſe for you: but I canngt help it. 
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The huſband 


Alcidonis took the beſt revenge he could 


„nor will ſoon be 


has an end, even love itſelf. : 
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« How! 


perfidious! ungrateful! perjured 


5 woman!'—— Go. o; vent your re- 
« proaches, if that will comfort you. 
Ah, juſt Heaven, how am I treated!“ 
— Like a child, in whom we pardon 
every thing. Are theſe, perfidious 
woman! the oaths that you have ſworn 
a hundred times, to love me to the laſt 
gaſp?'—-", Raſh oaths, which bind us 
tonothingzmad, whoever makes them; 
mad, whoever truſts them. Would 
« you believe any; one who, on ſittin 

don to table, ſhould {wear by all the 
£ gods that he would always have the 


© ſane Romach?'-—* The lame ſtomach! 


© What animage! Is this your hoaſted- 
delicacy?'—* Another piece of folly, 
We diſavow the empne of the ſenſes, 
at the very inſtant we are their ſlaves, 
I am a woman, I love like a woman, 
and you ought not to have expected 
that Nature ſhould, work a mir acle in 
« your favour.“ Alcidonis, at theſe 
words, tore his hair with delpair, * Very 
fine, purſued ſhe; what is that for? 
© Will you be more amiable, or hetter 
© beloved, when you are hald? Hark 
© ye, Alcidonis! I have itill a cormpal- 
© lionat- friendſhip foryou '——*Ahl,crvel 
* woman ! is it fizendſkip or compaſſion 
c 
c 
6 
s 
4 
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that I require of you?'—H4, You mult 
really bring yourſelf to that; I feel no- 
thing more for you. Which: of, the 
twg is to blame, the party who ceaſes 
to love, or tbat which ceaſes to be 
agreeable ? The — is not yet, 

ctermined. In the 
5 mean time, be advyi(:d, and take your 
* relolution with courage. tis taken, 
© ungrateful woman; it is taken!“ faid 
be, withdrawing to drink; and I need 
not By that he had recourſe to-the white 

hial. 201 Ati U a 

a On a ſudden his ſenſes were all calm, 


and has rea ſon returned. Indeed, ſaid 


be, returning to Seliana with an ey and 
ſe ate air, Ius a fool to make myielf 
uneaſy. We have been lovers; naw we 
* are friends. All this moſt happen in 
Hie. Paſſiou is a fever: when it is over, 
f there is an end of the matter; We ae 
not obliged to ſet one another anylonger 

than is agreeable, and nothing is more 
natural than to change when we are 
tired; Vou doved me as long as you 

were able. It would have been di- 
culous to pique yourſelf ona con- 
Hans that n Enjoy, Ma- 
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38 
dam, the right your beauty gives you 
* df multiplying your conqueſts. I am 
;* Too happy in, having been of the num- 
per. Every man, in, his turn, and J 
* with you moch entertainment,? / 
Seliaga was as much ſurprized as 
piqued at this col-ineſs. She wiſhed, 
indeed, that he ſhould conſole himſelf, 
but neither ſo ſon nor ſo eaſily. So 
ſudden a change was jnconceivable. On 
reflection ſhe wag pei ſuaded, that this ap- 
parent tianquillity was only a pretended 
difguſt, and ſhe failed not to tell ſome of 


all the difficulty in the world to prevent 
him from committing violence on him- 


ſome of the-youngeſt and handſomeſt 
-women in Athens. 
ſaid he to himſelf, * the purple phial is 
dry; and it would be to no purpoſe 
for the fai y to'repleniſh it, for may I 
die if I would taſte a ſingle drop of it.“ 
As ſoon as he ſaw all thoſe beauties, 
« Ah! now let us trifle for once: this 
is the moment for whim and frolick.“ 
„He drinks of the roſe-coloured phial, 
and immediately his eyes and defires 
wander without fixing, | | 
Chance ſeated him at a table next to 
a fair beauty, with languiſhing looks, 
and an extreme modeſty and timidity, 
with which he was ſenſibly touched; 
but he had on the other ſide of him a 
brunette, dazzling the beholders with her 
frefhneſs and vivacity. He had a great 


with the former; and op farther conſi- 
deraticn would have preferred the fair 
beauty, bad it not been for a certain je- 
ne fear quot which, inclined him to the 
"brown, This je-ne ſcai quoi determined 
his choice. He ſhewed ber all the aſſi- 
dailies of a warm gallantry; which ſhe 
received with an air of inattention, as an 
homage that. was due to her, Alcido- 
nis was piqued at it. Whim, as well 
as paſhon, is irritated by obſtacles. Ex- 
' cited by the deſire of plealing, he formed 
all the delight of the entertainment. 
Corinna, his charming brunette, ſaw 
that the ladies envied her her conqueſt. 
done at length perceived the valve ot jt, 
nud, ſome looks of cumplacency infuſed 
bope anto the heart of her new lover. 

The hour of parting now arrived, 


« 


her ſhe-friends, that the poor boy was 
mad with deſpair, that he had put her 
into a terrible f:ight, and that ſhe had 


ſelf. The day following Alcidonis went 
to ſup at the voluptuous Alcipe's, with 


Al one to me, 


mind to the latter, yet was deeply ſmitten 


k 
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Corinna riſes, be follows7 ' *: You ill 
attend me then? ſaid ſue to him, re. 
ceiving the offer of bis hand; i am 
* ſenſible of ll the ſacrifices you make 
me. He (wore that be made her none. 


Pardon me: I carry you away from 


the handſomeſt women in Athens; and 
that is no- mean triumph. — I did 
but juſt Jook at them: but they ap- 
peared to me pretty welh.—“ Prett 
well! Your coimmendations are very 
ſparing, indeed! Will you only call 
Cleonida pretty aue? Thoſe large 
eyes, and regular features, that ma. 
jeſtick figure. . . one would take 
her for a goddeſs. True, the ſtately 
Juno.“ You wicked devil! and A. 
mate, what do you think of her? That 
air of voluptuouſneſs, that atiracting 
negligence, which ſeems to invite 
pleaſure?— “ Right; the picture of 
—_— neglected. . Neglect- 
ed! a cruel phraſe, I will not repeat it; 
it would paſs into a proverb. Ih 
at leaſt, that you will ſhe ſome favour 
to the ingenuous and timid air of Ce- 
phiſa: that lively complexion, that 
tender look, that mouth which is afraid 
© to mile, and yet when it {miles is ſo 
© beautiful: what ſay you to ber? — 
© 'That ſhe wants nothing but a ſoul.“ 
—* And you would be glad to give her 
yours? | confeſs, that if it had not 
been for yourſelf, ſhe ſhould have had 
the apple.'——* Alas! and what would 
ſhe have done with it? Nothing is 
more cold, more indolent, more inſen- 
ſihle, than Cephiſa.— And therefore 
ſhe had only my firſt glance;'—* Yet 
caught you, when ſupper was almoſt 
over, with your eyes fixed upon her.” 
— True, 1 admitted her as I would a 
fine model in wax.'—* Right, a fine 
* mode]; if yon pleaſe: but the general 
© opinion is, that this model ſtands in 
great need of drapery.'. 1. . 

While they thus run over the objects 
of Corinna's jealouſy, they arrived at her 
houſe. © Will vou walk up for a mo- 
* ment?” ſaid ſhe to Alcidonis; it is 
© early; we will have a little chat. Al- 
cidonis was tranſported. The fairy, who 
had made him ſo cenſotious with Co- 
rinna, knew what ſhe was doing. The 
moſt flattering compliment to-a handſome 
woman, is the abuſe ot ber rivals; and 
this ſhe had taken well at his hands. 

© Llong,” purſued Corinna, toknow, 
© in my turn, the good and ill you * 

0 


gpy, have iven me time, or oc- 
4 . 5 dit out? ' You are ſur- 
« rounded with HHofion, That 'luftre, 
« tharſparklingvivacity, would conceal 
« gefortgity/itſe)f : I ſhould have taken 
« ir for beauty,. I ſee you, I am daz- 
led, intoxicated, tranſported! this is 
« my caſe, It is an infatuation, a mad- 
« neſs, Whatever ydu pleaſe ; but no- 
« thing in the world is truer; and you 
can make me, by a ſingle word, the 
« happieſt or moſt miſerable of men.'— 
« Madneſs, indeed, cried ſhe, ſeeing 
bim at her knees; you ſee me by 
chance; you love me, if one may be- 
lieve it, and dare confeſs it to me! Do 
4 you k no whether I merit this? Do 
« you know whether I can make any 
return to it? No, Madam, I know 
nothing. You are, perhaps, the moſt 
„ etuel-of women, the moit inconſtant, 
the moſt perfidions. + That fine per- 
« ſon; thoſe charming features, may 
« conceal an inſenfible ſonl. I fear it, 
yet | will run the hazard of it; ant 
though the danger were as great again, 
it is not in my power to avoid it. — 
Ahl I perceive plainly by theſe ſtrokes 


You, Alcidonis, who are the moſt 
dangerous of men, | avd the 
whom of all mankind I ſhould moſt 
dread to love" Why fo? what 
have you heard of me?'—*< That you 
are one Who love paſſionately; and a 
man who loves paſhonately is inſup- 
portable; that you Abandon yourſelf 
diſtractedly; that you love like a 
madman, and want to be loved in the 
ſame manner. If we do not love as 
paſſionately as yourſelf, then come no- 
thing but complaints and reproaches, 
You become ſulky, uneaſy, and jea- 
lous. There is no knowing how to 
quit you, and no poſſibility of keep- 
ing you. It is true, Madam, that 
I have given into theſe ablurdities; 
but I am now thoroughly cured, You 
may'take me with fafety ; and I will 
hgn my diſcharge beforehand. . No 


you: hat but liderty forms the charms 
of love!? Without theſe a lover be- 
comes a huſband, and indeed it would 
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* ryma, and you may depend upon me.“ 
— You would give your word of ha- 
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« of me: — The ill, alas! if you have | 


© will be of great ſervice to me.“ 


the truth of your general character. 


perſon 


not imagine, Sir, that I am jeſting with 


be no misfortune to become a wid] 
— [ underſtand regſon, my beautiful Ca- 


39 
nour, then, to a. woman, who ſhould 
entertain a weakneſs for you, to tetire 
without making any buſtle, 24 ſoon an 
ſhe ſhould have told yon as a friend, 1 
have loved you, but now [ love you no 
longer ?“ To be ſure: I have learned 
to hive, and you need only try me. 
Well, I will then; but remember, that 
I engage myſelf to love you no longer 
than you ſhall be agreeable.* - 
J ſee plainly,” faid Alcidonis with- 
in himſelf, © that here the white phial 

He 
was miſtaken; he had no accaſjen for it: 
the impreſſion of the role coloured one 
very ſoon vaniſhed of i:felf. He was yet 
ai Corinna's, and yet the idea of the other 
beauties he had ſeen at Alcipe's preſented 
itſelf to his imagination. Sucha one 
« is lively, ſays he, but that is all; no 
ſentiment, no delicacy. That other 
changes her lovers as ſhe does her 
claaths. 'To-morrow 1 ſhould be dif- 
miſſed, if to-morrow any other amvſes 
her. I ſnould have 2 fine time of it, 
to throw away mv ſighs on her! I 
mould have done much better to have 
beſtowed them on that langviſhing ar 
beauty, whoſe eyes were raiſed towards 
me in ſo tender, ſo affedling a manger, 
Corinna (aks ill of Cephiſa, and 
theretore Cephiſa muit have merit, 
She is not very animated; but what a 
pleaſureit would ve to animate her! A 
woman naturally lively is ſo to all the 
world; but ſuch a one would be fo to 
me alone. Come, let me go and ſee 
her: beſides, I ſhould not care to he diſ- 
miſſed.” Corinna hail find that] am 
not one of thoſe who are ta be dropped 
as ſhe pleaſes, and tint I know how to 
give a dilmiſſion full as well os herſelf.“ 
He repeats to Cephiſa the lame things 
that he ſaid to Corinna, but with mare di. 
cretion. © Is it potfible?* ericd the, with- 
out any emotion. What! you would 
be unhappy it I were not to love you!“ 
More unhappy than I can expreſs.* 
—* I am ſorry for it, for I do not know 
how to love,'— Oh! my beautiful 
* Cephiſa, with that enchanting (mile, 
that tender look, that voice which 
goes to the very lool, you do not know 
how to love!'—* No, indeed! — But 
if I ſhould each you how? You 
would do me great pleaſure, for 1 
am very curious. But ſo many have 
attempted it, and not one has ſucceed- 


ed. My huſband himſelf would loſe 
f all 
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* all his labour.“ Your huſband; 1 
* believe itʒ byt have you had lovers? 
„Many, and thoſe ſome of the hand- 


ſomeit and, moſt tender. - And did 


you make them happy 2. Noz for 
« \ they ul} complained that I did not love 
them. It was not my fault z I did 
all in my power. Only think 1-I uſed 
ar now and then to take four at a time, 
cin order to endeavour, among the num- 
+ ber, to love at leaſt one or two: yet all 
to no purpoſe. 

»Puis, ſaid Alcidonis, * is a very 
£ rare inſtance of ingenuity ; but let us 
s not be dilcouraged, my dear; 

« will love me. —“ Do you think fo?” 
I do think ſo: you have ſenſbiſity? 
—* Yes, at times, here and there; but 
it paſſes away in a moment. This 
is certainly a diſeaſe. Have you, in 
# order for your cure, offered up any ſa · 
* crifices to Venus?'— My huſband 
has cffexed up a great many; but he 
always found me. the ſame at his re- 
turn from the temple, —“ And why 
did he not carry you there? —“ He 
took care not to do that: the prieſt 
was young, and wanted to initiate me. 
“ Initiate you! Aud do you know 
«. what that means ? —“ Alas! not I; 
I know nothing of | it.'—* Shall 1 
$s ſhzw you?” reſumed Alcidonis, tak- 
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ing fome liberties with her, * Softly, 


Sir, cried the, / you act as if I loved 


you; I am not in love with you yet.“ 


— How. ſhavld you know that, unleſs 


's wemake ſome experiments?'—* I have 


made a thuutand ;. but all that proves 
© nothing. At fit I think I love; and 
Athen 1 think I do not. It is better to 


'F wait till it comes; and if it comes, I 
will tell you.“ | 47 TI 
Aleidonis, from day to day, made 
ſome new progreſs on the indolent ſen- 
ſibility of Cephiſa; but ſhe was not yet 
"come tv the puch that he wantei to bring 


per to, In order to heat her imagina- 


tion, he propoſed to meet her at a feaſt 


which was te be celebrated in honour of 


Venus. She conſented, on condition 
- that ſhe ſhould not be initiated. The 
day after, each of them, out of deeency, 
tepan ed ſeparately to their quarter. The 
girls and the boys, arrayed like the 
1 and the Loves, ſung hymns in 


bono of the gaddeſs, and danced to the 


' found of the ſyre, beneath the ſhade of 


A, lacycd grove whieh ſurrounded. the 


emp. 


= Cepbiſa got there irt. . Ah ' aid 
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ſhe. to Alcidapis, I- nt locking fox 
c you's I. have good ms to tell you. 
The goddeſs has anticipated our vow, 


© I think. 1 nom begin to love you h 


good earneſt, This very night I hay 
© leen-you in my fleep. You was pre. 
fing z I was, auimsted. es Well! 
{ Well! 1 will tell qu the reſt at up- 
© peri'—* Ar ſappert* rephied. Aleidonu, 
with an indifferent air, and his eyes fix 
on the feaſt. At ſupper let it be, with 
© all my heart. What a beautiful dane. 
ing girl is there! how charmingly that 
* woman ſingst—“ We ſhall be alone, 
do you bear: — Alone very well, 
* I ſhould be glad to know, who that 
© handſome dancer +8 ?'——. Alcidony, 
© you do not heat me! . Pardon me, I 
do hear you but I am looking out for 
* ſomebody who: may tell me——eOh, 
* Pamphilus! one word, Tell me who 
is that beautiful dancer ?*— It js 
© Chloe,” fays Pamphilus. I am to 
© ſup-with- her.“ This evening? 
This very evening. — I ſhould be 
© glad to make ont.“ That cannot 
de. I beſeech you, my dear Pam- 
« philus, by our friandſhip . You do 
not conſider, Aleidonis, whiſpered 
the diſordered Cephiſa, you are to ſup 
© with me; I told yen ſo.— True, [ 
© intended it; but I have promiſed my 
friend Pamphilus. My word is facredy 
and I cannot breabe it. br 

He ſaw Chloe, found her adorable, 
as it is called, for a quarter of an hour, 
and iaſipid the moment after. He ſaw 
Phillira, the ſinger z-he was ſmitten with 
her for an evening, and the next day 
tired ot her. Alas, how fatiguing 
© are whimfies'-ſays hey every inſtant 
© new deſires, without-fatisfaction. It 
is the torment of the Danaides, A. 


ſentiment Which revive ib fatt, and 
leu ve me no repoſe; let me drink obll. 
vion to my follies !? He faid; and 
emptied the White phial. - He had now 
none left but the blue; and his happ!- 
neſs depended on the uſe he ſhould 
seg of it, „ „ e 
Aleidonis ſtudlied philoſophy under 
Ariſtus the academicisn. Ariſtus dying. 
teft behind bim a young widow, onc of 
the moſt virtuous and brautiful women in 
the world. The diſeiple of Ariſtus thought 
it his duty to give the widow all the con- 
folation. and affiſtance of friendtihip. 
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Glycerium refuſtd his offers with 2 mo- 


deſty nungled with ſweetucls and pride. 


4 ] have 


way with theſe tranſitory beams of 
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g ment. It is 
« time? fays Aleidonis, cat I ſhould 
6 2 of the blue phial,” 5 
A ſoft and Mvely warrtth diffuſed it- 
elf through all his veins ; not the reſt - 
jefſnefs of whim 4 not the tranſport of 
paſſiony but a delightful emotion, the 
ge of happineſs.” He burns to be- 
ne to Glycerium ; he burns to have 
henceforth but one fortune with her, one 
life, and one 1 and — way to 
his impatience, he marriage to 
1 Ad” aer inſenſible to 
this mark of love and eſteem. * You 
# are generous e ,* ſaid the, to 
© offer me your hand. I wilt deſerve it 
by refufing it. I ſhould be unworthy 
« of it if L accepted it.“ It was in vain 
that he urged his father's conſent, that 
he made it a crime in her to refuſe him, 
that he menaced her with the reproaches 
ſhe would throw out againſt herſelf for 
having made him unhappy; ſhe appeared 
immoveable, 5 
Glycerium, however, in her retire- 
ment, wept without ceaſing. The only 
ſave the had left ſaw the grief that con- 
ſumed her, but was not able to penetrate 
the eauſe; Should he attribute it to the 
death of her huſband > What! lament, 
without ceafing, a philoſophical huſband ! 
That was not natural. His miſtreſs of- 
ten writ to a citizen of Argos; and the 
anſwers he returned her forced deep fighs 
from her. Curiofity or zeal induced the 
{live to open one of Glycerium's letters. 
It was conceived in theſe terms, 


IF you have not an heart of braſs, 

* vou will de touched, my lord, 
© with che deſpair of an unfortunate 
© woman, who woulck give her life for 
*:the fiberty of her father. Ariſtus, my 
i huſband, to whom I was not aſhamed 
* to confeſs that J was born of a flave, 
* ſpared no pains o reſtore my father to 
' my wiſhes; He' cauſed him to be 
ſooght after in vain. 1 tearn at laſt 
that de is in your power, and I learn 
u, in indigence. I have made an 
© eftimate- of every thing that I have 
ekt z but, alas l I um far from being 
able to raiſe hat you'demand: ſo that 
* thy'only reſburce now loft me, id to 
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3 
offer my ſelf in exchange for my father. 
„It is not Jult mat 1 mould be fred 
« while my father is a flave. Tam 
c young 3 he is borne down by years, 
© You may derive more advantage trom 
© my ſervitude than from lis. My hands 
will invre themſelves to labour; my 
heart is prepared for patience. Were 
I inclined to avail myſelf of the euſy 
means which thoſe of my age have in 
their power to ſedvice and intereſt the 
men, I ſhould not be reduced to this 
eruel extremity ; but ſhvery is leſs 
© ſhamefal than vice, and I make my 
© choice without heſitation,” ' 


The ſlave, ftruck with admiration and 
pity, carried this letter to Alcidonis. 
© Ah! cried he, his heart overcome, 
and his eyes ſwimming with tears; here, 
then, is the cauſe of her fefufall She 
© was born a flavel What ſignifies that? 
© Virtue is the empreſs of the while 
© world. Fortune only ſhouldbe aſham< 
© ed, What piety! what tendernefs ! 
© You, Glycerium-! you in flavery! 
Why have I not a throne to offer you! 
I conjure thee by the gods,” (aid he to 
the ſlave, © keep this a ſecret! I will 
© go, The tears of thy miſtreſs mall 
© ſoon be wiped” away, and thy zeal 
have it's reward. 

Alcidonis repairs to Argos, and Gly- 
cerium's father is ſet free. The unknown 
ſtranger, who procured him his liberty, 
gives him wherewith to defray his ex- 
pences to Athens, and ſays to him at 
parting, © You are now going to fee 
© Glycerinmz you owe your liberty rg 
© her tenderneſs and virtue. It is in 
© her power to be happy, and to render 
© you fo: and af the ſervice I have juſt 
© now done you be dear to you, promiſe 
© me to engage this virtuous daughter 
* of yours 10 conceal her birth and 
your misfortunes from the eyes of the 
© man who demands her in marriage, E 
© know his reſpe& tor her is ſo great, 
© that it would ſhock him to ſee her 
© bluſh, Wherefore, if your benefac- 
© tos ever appears before you, ſuppreis 
your gratitude; for he would he known / 
© by you alone, '— What! ſuid the 
man, melting into tears, hall my daugh- 
© ter never know the hand that has ro. 
© ken my chains?“ No," replied Al- 
tidenis)* overwhelm not Glyceriuni with 
6 this load of humiliation: It is one of / 
© thoſe duties that debaſe the foul, Leave 
Tito hers, 1 cout you, it's agtinicſy + 

* and 
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* and freedom.” The old man promiſed 


his deli verer to com} ly. a 
On his arrival at Athens, his dapgh- 
ter feints away at the fight of him. 
* Oh, my father! ſaid the to him, 
* what god grants you to my tears? 
Has then your maſter's avarice at 
length relenteg?“—“ Yes, my davgh- 
ter, replicd the old man; I know 
* that I owe to vor tenderneſs my life, 
© 2nd the happmets of coming to die in 
© your arms.“ 
Alcidonis, at his return, came to preſs 


Glycerinm by aH the tenderneſs of love 
The old- 


to conſent ta their marriage. 
man had not heen wanting to exhort his 
daughter ro filence on the humbleneſs 
of their for mer condition. No," replied 
Me to him with ipirit, * it is leſs humili- 
* ating to confeis, than to be ſilent: they 
© whom it ſhall concern to know me, 
© ſhall learn from myſelf who I am. 

© You chuſe, then,“ ſaid the to Alci- 
donis, „that I ſhould open my ſoul to 

© you? While I was unhappy, I con- 
cealed my grief; but you deſerve to 
partake of my joy. Know, that my 
deltiny decreed me to be born in ſervi - 
tude, I was emancipated; but my 


he is free; he is here; you ſhall ſee 
him. However, the blot of our ſer- 
vitude is not to be effaced; and to 
confels to you who we are, is to de- 
clare irrevocably, that neither your ho- 
nour, nor my gratitude, will permit 
me to liſten to your offen s.“ 

« You do me injuſtice, Glycerium,' 
faid Alcidonis, with an ai of tender- 
neſs mingled with reproach. * Do you 
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nerous, than Ariſtus? Did you con- 
cesl from him the misfortune of your 
birth? No, certainly. Did not he 


opinion? am his diſciple his pie- 
cepts are engraved in my heart. Is it 
reptpachful to follow his example ? 


virtue ertvugh io imitate him ?'—* It 
is not virtue, {aid ſhe to him, ſmiling, 
but prudence, that you want. Ajil- 
tus had not time to try himſelf. You 
de not, like him, ot an age at which 
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© peytance.“ 
 Ajcrdone, 


father fil} groaned under it. Some 
propitious deity reſtored him to me: 


thiuk me lets a philoſopher, or leis ge- 
deſpiſe the injultfce of fortune and 


Or do you imagine that I have not 


we can anſwer for ourſejves; and I- 
would fave ycu the bitterneſs of re- 


| neved at her invincible. 
corplftancy, fell at Clycerium's feet in 
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order to move her by pity. In that mo. 
ment appears the old -man, whom be 
had delivered from ſlavery. * What (, 
© 1 fee? Ah, daughter ! cried be, t 
© is he — and then all of a ſudden 


callingto mind Alcidonis's prohibition, 


he ſtopped ſhort, and remained with; hi; 
eyes fixed on his deliverer, as it wes 
inadvertently letting fall tears. What! 


my father, ſaid Glycerium, aſtonith- 


ed, © you know him then 2 It is he, you 
* ſay ! make an end. What has he 
done? Where have you known him ? 
 Alcidonis, you look down! you bluth! 
My father views you with the mof 
© melting tenderneſs! Ah! I unde. 
« ſtand you both. My father, it is he 
© who redeemed you; it is to him that 
©, I owe my father.'—* Yes, my daugh. 
©. ter, there is my -benefaQtor,'— J; 
* this,” faid Aleidonis, embracing the 
old man, who threw himfelf at his feet; 


is this what you [promiſed me ?'— 


© Pardon me," ſaid the old man, my 
© heart was touched; my daughter has 
© gueſſed my ſecret; it is not my fault. 
— Well, then, ſince ſhe knows all, 
© oblige this.crue] daughter not to drive 
© me to deſpair. It is her hand, bes 
© heart, that I aſk at the price of the 
* happineſs I reſtore to her. The old 
man, ſtruck to the heart, warmly te- 
proached his daughter for a piece of iu- 
gratitude of which ſhe was not guilty ; 
and taking her trembling hand, put it 
into that of his deliverer. It is io your 
© father that I awe it; that I owe this 
© hand which you refuſed me, [aid Al- 
cidonis io her, tenderly, and kiſſing her 
hands. Conſole yourſelf,” replicd Gly- 
cetium, with a.ſmile z © you owe bim 
only my hand; my heart ſurrendeied 
© of itlelt.” 

Alcidonis, tranſported, employed the 
remainder of the day in prepating to {et 
out on the morrow for Megara. That 
night, while he enjoyed a gentle ſlum- 
ber, the fairy Galante appeared to him 
again, and ſaid, Be happy, Alcidonis; 
© love without uneaſineſs; poſſeſs with- 
out diſguſt; defire in order to enjoy; 
make others jealous, but never be ſo 
© yourſelf, It is not advice that I now 
give you; it is your deſtiny that I un- 
* told. You have drapk at the ſpring 


of perfect happineſs. I diftributs with 
a laviſh hand the purple and role-co- 
loured pbialsz- but the blue bottle is 3 
gift which I - reſerye for my tavou- 
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LAUSUS AND «LYDIA, 


en ENS Us it LYDIA, 


Lauſus Equitm Dormitor, Debellatorque Ferarum. VIA O. En. vii. 


HE character of Mezentius, king 
T of Tyrrhene, is well known. A 
bad prince and a good father, cruel and 
tender by turns. He had nothing of the 
tyrant, nothing that ſhewed violence, 
as long as his deſires knew no obſtacle; 
but the calm of this haughty ſoul was 
the repoſe of a lion. 

Mezentius had a ſon named Lauſus, 
whoſe valour and beauty rendered him 
famous among the young heroes of Italy. 
Lavſus had attended Mezentius in the 
war againſt the King of Præneſte. His 
father, at the very ſummit of joy, ſaw 
kim, covered with blood, fighting and 
vanquiſning by his ſide. The King of 
Przneſte; driven out of his territories, 
and ſeeking ſafety in flight, had left in 
the hands of the , conqueror a treaſure 
more precious than his crown, a prin- 
ceſs, at that age wherein the heart has 
only the virtues of nature, and nature 
has all the charms of innocence and 
beauty, Every thing that the Graces 
in tears poſſeſs, either noble or affecting, 
was painted ia Lydia's countenance. 
In her grief, courage; and dignity, one 
might diſeover the daughter of kings 
amidſt the crowd of ſlaves. She recerv- 
ed the firſt compliments of her enemies 
without haughtineſs, without acknow- 
ledgment, as an homage due to her rank, 
the noble ſentiments of which were not 
weakened by ill fortune. 

She heard her father named, and at 
that name lifted up to Heaven her fine 
eyes filled with tears. All hearts were 
moved. Mezentius himſelf, aſtoniſhed, 
forgot his pride and age. Proſperity, 
which hardens weak ſouls, ſoftens proud 
hearts, and nothing can be gentler than 
an hero after a victory. * 

If the favage heart of old Mezentius 
was not able to refiſt the charms of his 
captive, what was the impreſſion on the 
virtuous ſonl of young Lauſus! 
mourned over his exploits; he reprbach- 
ed fümſelf with his victory: it coſt Ly- 
dia tears. Let her avenge herſelf, ſaid 
he; „let her hate me as much as I love 
her 3 I have deſerved it but too much!” 
But an idea ſtill more dittreſsful pre- 
ſents itic;f to his imagination i he ſees 


He. 


Mezentius, aſtoniched, ſoftened, paſs on 
a ſudden from r>ge to clemency. He 
judged rightly, that humanity alone had 
not effected this revolution; and the fear 
of having his father for a rival compleat- 
ed his confuſion. 

At the age of Mezentivs jealouſy fol- 
lows cloſely upon love. The tyrant ob- 
ſerved the eyes of Lauſus with an uneaſy 
attention: he ſaw extinguiſhed in them, 
all at once, that joy and ardour which 
had lighted up the face of the young hero 
on his firſt victory, He ſaw him diſ- 
turbed; he caught ſame looks which it 
was but too eaſy to underſtand. From 
that inſtant he conſidered himſelf as be- 
trayed; but nature interpoſed, and ſu- 
{pended his rage. A tyrant even in his 
tury conſtrains himſelf to think that he 
is juſt; and before he condemned his ſon, 
Mezentius lahoured to convict him. 

He began by diflembling his own paſ- 
hon with ſo much art, that the prince 
looked on his former fears as vain, and 
conſidered the attentions of love as no- 
thing more than the effects of clemency. 
At firſt he affected to allow Lydia all the 
appearances of liberty : but rhe tyrant's 
court was full of ſpies and informers, 
the uſual retinue of men of power; who, 
not being able to make themſelves be- 
loved, place their greatnels in being 
feared, a 

His ſon was no longer afraid of pay- 
ing Lydia a reſpectful homage, He 
mingled with his ſentiments an igtereſt 
ſo delicate and tender, that Lydia very 
ſoon began to reproach herſelf for the 
hatred which ſhe thought ſhe entertained 
for the blood uf her enemy; while Lau- 
ſus lamented that he had contributed ta 
Lydia's misfortunes. He called the gods 
to witneſs that be would do all in his 
power to fepair them. The king my 
facher, ſays he, * is as gederous after 
victory, as untractable befoie battle: 
© ſatisfied with victory, he is intapable 
of oppreſſion. It 1s caſier than ever 
for the King of Pirneſte to engage 
him to a prace that ſhall be glorious 
to both. That peace will dry up your 
tears, beavtitul Lydia; but will it 
elface the remembrance gf their grime 
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who cauſed you to ſhed them? Why 

did I not ſee all my blood flow rather 

than thoſe tears?“ 

Lydia's replies, which were full of 
mode.'y and greatneſs, betrayed to Lau- 
f's no warmetemotion than that of gra- 
titude; though at the bottom of ner heart 
ſhe was but too ſenſible of the care he 
took to gonſole her. She ſomenmes 
bluſh-4 tor having liſtened to him with 
complaiſance; but her father's intereſts 
made it a law to her to avail herlelf of 
ſuch a lupport. . 

In ne mean time their conferences 
growing more frequent, became alſo 
more animated, more intereiiing, more 
inumate ; and love made it's way infen- 
ſibly through teiget and gratitude, as a 
lower, which, in order to blow, opens 
the lligbt texture in which u 1s en- 
folded. 

Deceived more and more by the feign- 
ed tranquillity of Mezentius, the cre- 
dulous Lauſus fBaitered himſelt, that he 
ſhould very ſcon ſee his duty accord 
with his inclination : and nothing in 
the world, in his opinion, was caſier, 
than to reconcile hem. The treaty of 
peace which he had meditated, was re- 
duced to two articles; to reſtore to the 
King of Pi aneſte his crown and his 
teri3.ories; and to make his marriage 
with the p:mcels the band of union de- 
tween ihe two powers. He communi- 
caied this project to Lydia. The con- 
fdence ne placed in it, the advantages 
he ſaw accruing from it, the tranſports 
ot joy which the idea alone inſpired him 
with, ſurprized the lovely captive into 
a ſmile, mingled with tears. Gene- 
« roys prince, ſays ſhe to him, may 
© Heavey fulfil the withes you pour out 
© for my tather! I man not be forry 
that 1 am made the p.:dge of peace, 
and the token of Sratitude.“ This 
touching reply was accompanied with 
a look ſtill more touching. The tyrzunt 
was intormed of all. His brit tranſport 
would hovehurried him to ſacriſice his 
rival; but this ſon vas therouly ſupport 
of his crown, the only barriet between 
the people and m: the ſame ſtroke 
would hate iendarw dim compleatiy 
odious to his ſub eds, and have taken 
from hin me oviy defender, whom he 
could oppoſe to tbe: publick tatred, 
Fezr is he rug petiion of tyrants.” 
Mezeitius elves. to diſlkernbln, Fc 
orders his jon into ie prefect, 19th s 
to him with good-humdur, and bids 


him prepare to ſet out the next day for 
the frontiers of his territories, where he 
had left his army. The prince endea. 
voured to concea] the grief which wrun 
his ſoul, and ſet out without having 
time to take leave of Lydia. 

The very day of Lauſus's departyre, 
Mezeutius had cauſed honovrable con. 
&'t1ons of peace to be propofed to the 
King of Prancſte ; the firſt article of 
which was his marriage with the dat gh. 
ter of the vanquiſhed monarch. That 
unfortunate monarch hefttated not to 
conlent, and the dame ambaſſador that 
offered him peace brought back his agree. 
ment for an anſwer. 

L uſus had in the court a friend, who 
had been attached to him from his in- 
fancy. A remarkable reſemblance tothe 
young prince had been the means ot 
making the fortune of this young man, 
who was called Phanor; but they re- 
ſembled each other ſtill more in their 
diſpoſition than their figure; the ſame 
inclinations, the ſame virtues. Lauſus 
and Phanor ſeemed to have but one ſoul. 
Lauſus, at parting, had confided to 
PFhanor his paſpon and his deſpair. The 
latter- was therefore inconſolable on 
hearing of the marriage of Lydia with 
Mezentius; he thought it is duty to 
acquaint the prince with it. The ſitua- 
tion of the — at this news cannot 


be deſcribed; his heart is troubled, his 
reaſon forſakes bim; and, in the diftrac- 
tion of a blind ſorrow, he writes to Ly- 
dia the warmeſt and moſt imprudent let. 


ter tat love ever dictated.  Phanor was 
charged wich the delivery of it. He 
went to her at the hazard of his life, it 
he ſhould be diſcovered. He was ſo. 
Mezentivs, enraged; orders him to be 
laden with wons, and dragged to & 
frighiful priſon. 

However, every thing was prepared 
tor the celebration of this unhappy mar - 
riage. We may Haſtly conclude that 
the feat was ſuitable to the character of 
Mezentius. Wreſtling, the ceſtus, gla- 
diators;' combats between men and an!- 
mals bred up to carnage, every thing 
that barbarity has invented for it's ar 
muſements, was to have piaced the 
pomp: nothing was wanting to this 
bloedy ſpectacle, but perſons to fight 
agsinſt the wild beaſts; for it was cul- 
row 10 expoſe to theſe fights punt 
but criminals condemned to die; and 
Ieitgentus, who on any ſuſpicion was 
always enger to put the inuecent 10 

death 
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genth; retarded fill lefs the puniſhment 
of the guilty. There remained in the 
riſon none but the faithful friend of 
Es. Let him be expoſed, ſaid 
Mezentius;z * Jet him fall a prey to de- 
» vouring lions: the traitor . a 
« mote. cruel death; but this beſt ſuits 
his erime and my vengeance, and his 
© puniſhment is a feaſt worthy of injured 
c love. | 
Lauſus having in vain expected the 
anſwer of hiz friend, impatiently gave 
way to affright. Should we. be diſco- 
« yered 1 ſays he; © ſhould I have loſt 
my friend by my fatal imprudence! 
© Lydia herſelf—Ah ! Itremble. No, 
I cannot live any longer in this dread- 
«© ful uncertainty.* He ſets out; he diſ- 
guiſes himſelf carefully ; he arrives; he 
hears the reports ſpread among the peo- 
plez be learns that his friend is in 
chains, and that the next day is tounite 
Lydia with Mezentius, He learns that 
they are preparivg the feaſt which is to 
precede the marriage: feſtival, and that, 
by way of ſhew at this feſtival, they are 
to ſeethe unhappy Phanor a prey to wild 
beaſts, He. ſhrinks at this recital ; a 
deadly chillneſs ſpreads through all his 
veins z he comes again to himtelf; but 
loſt in diſtraction, he falls on his knees, 
and cries out, * Great gods, reſtrain my 
© hand; my deſpair terrifies me! Let me 
die to ſave my friend; but let me die 
« with virtue!* Reſolved to deliver his 
dear Phanor, though he ſhould periſh: in 
his ſtead, he flies to the gates of the pi i- 
ſon ; but how is he to enter there? He 
addreſſes himſelf to the ſlave whoſe of- 
fice it was to carry food to the pritoners, 


Open your eyes, ſaid he, © and know | 


© me; I am Lauſus, I am the jon of the 
© king... I expe&t an impertant ſervice 
© from you, Phahor is confined here; 


© L will ſee him; Iwill. I have but one 


* way. to come at him: give me your 
© cloaths; fly! There are the pledges of 
my acknowledgment: withdraw your- 

© ſelf from the vengeauce of my father, 
* If you betray me, you ruſh on your 

ruin; if you aſſiſt me in my under- 
taking, my favovr ſhall find you in 

* the very heart of the deſarts.“ 

The weak and4imorous flave yields to 
his promiſes and threats. He aſſiſts the 


prünce in diſguiſing himſelt, and diſap- 


pears, after having told him the hour at 
which he was to preſent himſelf, and the 
conduct be was to obſerve in order 
to decaive the vigilance ot the guards. 
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Night approaches, the moment arrives, 
Lauſus preſeuts himſelf: he aſſumes the 
name of the flave; the bolts of the dun- 
geon open with a dilmal found, By 
the fecble glimmering of a torch, he pe- 
netrates into this manſion of horror; he 
advances, he liſtens : the accents of a 
moaning voice ſtrike his ear; he knows 
it to be the voice of his friend; he ſees 
him lying down in the corner ofga cel}, 
covered withrags, conſumed with weak - 
neſs, the paleneſs of death on his conn- 
tenance, and the fire of deſpair in his 
eyes. Leave me, ſaid Pharcr :o him, 
taking him for the ſlave; © away with 
* thel: odious nou:4/hments; ſuffer me 
to die. Alas!” added he, ſending forth 
cries interrupted by ſighsz * alas! my 
© dearLavſus is ſtill more vnhoppy than 
© I. O, ye gods! if he knows the ſtate 
© to which he has reduced his friend!” 
— Ves, cried Lauſus, throwing him- 
felf on his boſom yz; © yes, my dear Pha- 
© nor, he does know it, and ha partakes 
© of it.—“ What do I fee ?* cd Pha- 
nor, tranſported: Ah, Lauſus! ah, my 
prince !* At thele words bath cf them 
loſe the uſe of their ſenſes, their arms are 
locked in each other, their heart's meet, 
their ſighs are intermipgled. They re. 
main for a long time mute and immov: - 
able, (tretched out on the floor of the 
dungeon; grief ſtifles thei; voice, and 
they anſwer each other: only by em- 
bracing more cloſely, and ha hng one 
another with their tears. Luufus at laſt 
coming to himſelt, *Letus ot ietime,? 
ſaid he to his friend yz tekethele cthaths, 
get hence, and leave me here.. 
What, 1! great gods! canIbeſoyil:? 
Ah, Lautus, could you believe it! 
Ought you to propoſe it to me! [ 
know you well, ſaid the prince; but 
you ſhould allo know me. The ſen- 
tence is pronounced, your puniſhment 
is prepared, you muſt die or fly. — 
Fly!'—' Hear me; my fathers violent, 
but he is not without {-nibilityg Na- 
ture aſlerts her right over his heart: if 
I deliver you from death, I have only 
to melt him to compaſſion for myſelt; 
and his arm, when lifted up 2gainſt a 
ſon, will he eafily farmed. —“ He 
would ſtrike,“ ſaid Phanor, and your 
death would be my crime; I cannot 
abandon you. —“ Welt, then,” ſaid 
Lauſus, © remain here; butatyour death 
* you funll ſee mine allo. Depend not 
on my fathex's clemency; it would he 
in vain fer him to pardon me; think 
* not 
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© not that I would pardon myſelf. This 
© hand, which wrote the fatal hillet that 
* condemns you; this hand, which, even 
« after it's crime, is ſtill the hand of 
* your friend, ſhall re-unite us in your 
* own deſpite. In vain would Phanor 
have inſiſted. Let us argue no longer, 
interrupted Lauſus; * you can ſay no- 
© thing to me that can equal the ſhame 
© of ſurviving my friend, after I have de- 
© ftroyed him. Your preſſing earneſt- 
* neſs makes me bluſh, and your prayers 
© arean affront, I will anſwer for my 
© own ſafety, if you will fly. I ſwear 
© to die, if you will ſtay and periſh; 
© chuſe: the moments now are pre- 
© cious," 
Phanor knew his friend too well to 
retend to ſhake his refolution, I cone 
© ſent,* ſays he, to let you try the only 
means of ſafety that is left us; but live, 
* if you would have me live: your ſcaf- 
* fold ſhall be mine. Ireadily believe 
© it,* ſaid Lauſus, © and your friend 
* efteems you too much to deſire you to 
© ſarvive him. At theſe words they 
embraced, and Phanor went out of the 
dungeon in the habit cf the ſlave, which 
Lauſus had juſt thrown off. 
What a might! what adreadful night 
for Lydia! Alas! how ſhall we paint the 
emotions that ariſe in her ſoul; that di- 
vide, that tear it, between love and vir- 
tue? She adores Lauſus, ſhe deteſts Me- 
zentiusz ſhe ſacrifices herſelf to her fa- 
ther's intereſts, ſhe delivers herſelf up to 
the objed of her hatied, ſhe tears herſelf 
for ever from the wiſhes of an adored lo- 


ver. They lead her to the altar as it were 


to puniſhment. Barbarous Mezentius! 
thou art content to reign over the heart 
by violence and fear! it ſuffices thee that 
thy conſort trembles before thee, as a 
ſlave before his maſter. Such is love in 
the heart of a tyrant. ' 

Yet, alas! it is for him alone that ſhe 
is hereafter to live; it is to him that ſhe 
is going to be united. If ſhe reſiſts, ſhe 
mult betray her lover-and her father: a 


refuſal will diſcover the ſectet of ker. 


ſoul; and if Lauſus is ſuſpected to be dear 
to her, he is undone. * | | 
It was in this cruel agitation that Ly- 
dia waitcd the day, The terrible day 
"arrives. Lydia, diſmayed and trem- 
bling, ſees herſelf decked out, not as a 
bride to be prelenied at the altars of 
Love and Hymen, but as one of thole 
innocent victims which a barbarous pity 


\ \ 


crowned with flowers before it ſacrif... 
ced them. 

2 lead her to the place where the 
ſpectacle is to be exbibited; the people 
aſſemble there in multitudes; the ſports 
begin. I ſhall not tap to deſcribe the 
engagements at the ceſtus, at wreſtling, 
at the ſword ; à more dreadful object 
engages our #tention. 

An enormous lion advances. At firſt, 
with a calm pride, he traverſes the arena, 
throwing his dreadful looks round the 
amphitheatre that environs him: a con- 
fuſed murmur announces the terror that 
he inſpires. In a ſhort time the ſound of 
the clarions animates him; he replies by 
his roarings; his ſhaggy mane is erected 


around his monſtrous head; he laſhes his 


Joins with his tail, and the fire begins to 
iſſue from his ſparkling eye- balls. The 
affrighted populace wiſh and dread to ſee 
the wretch appear, who is to he deliyered 
up to the rage of this monſter. Terror 
and pity ſeize on every breaſt. 

The combatant, whom Mezentius's 
guards themſelves had taken for Phanor, 
preſents himſelf. Lydia could not dif. 
tinguiſh him. The horror with which 
ſhe is ſeized had obliged her to turn away 
hereyes from this ſpeRacle, which ſhocks 
the ſenlibility of her tender ſoul. Alas 
what would ſhe feel, if ſhe knew that 
Phanor, that the dear friend of Lau(us, 
is the criminal whom they have devoted; 
if the knew that Lauſus himſelf had 
taken his friend's place, and thatitis he 
who is going to fight! 

Half naked, his hair diſhevelled, he 
walks with an intrepid air; a poniard for 
the attack, a byckler for defence, are the 
only arms by which he is protedted. Me- 
zentius, prepoſſeſſed, ſees in him only the 
guilty Phanor, His own blood is dumb, 
Nature is blind; it is his own fon whom 
he delivers up to death, and his bow:)s 


are not moved; reſentment and revenge 


ſtifle every other ſentiment, He ſees with 
a barbarous joy the fury of the lion riſing 
by degrees. Lauſus, impatient, pro- 
vokes the monſter, and urges him to the 
combat. He advances towards him; the 
lion ſprings forward, Laulus avoids. 
him. Thrice the enraged animal makes 
towards him with his foaming: jaws, 
and thrice” Lauſus eſcapes bis murder- 
ous fangs. | 
In the wean time Phanor learns what 

is doing. He runs up, and bears down 
the muititude before him, while his 
piercing 
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LAUSUS AND LYDIA, 3 


iercing cries make the amphitheatre re- 
ſound, * Stop, Mezentius! ſave your 
« ſon: it is he; it is Lauſus who is en- 
« .* Mezentius looks and knows 
Phanor, who haſtens towards him: O, 
« ye gods, what do I ſee! My people 
« aſſiſt me; throw yourſelves on the 
« arena, raviſh my ſon from the jaws of 
s death!* At the name of Lauſus, Ly- 
dia falls down dead on the ſteps of the 
amphitheatre z her heart is chilled, her 
eyes are covered with darkneſs. Me- 
zentius ſees only his ſon, who is now in 
inevitable danger: a thouſand hands 
arm in vain for his defence : the mon- 
ſter purſues him, and would have de- 
voured him, before they could have ar- 
rived to his aſſiſtance, But, O incre- 
dible wonder! O unlooked-for happi- 
neſs! Lauſus, while he eludes the bounds 
of the furious animal, ſtrikes him a mor- 
tal blow; and the ſword, with which he 
is armed, is drawn reeking from the 
lion's heart. He fails, and ſwims in 
ſeas of blood, vomited through his 
foaming jaws. The univerſal alarm 
now changes into triumph, and the peo- 
ple reply to Mezentivs's doleful cries 
only by ſhouts of admiration and joy. 
Theſe ſhouts recal Lydia to life; ſhe 
opens her eyes, and ſees Lauſus at Me- 
zentius's feet, holding in one hand the 
bloody dagger, and in the other his 
dear and faithful Phanor. It is I,” 
' ſaid he to his father, it is I alone who 
* am culpable. Phanor's crime was 
* mine: it was my duty to expiate it. 
I forced him to relga his place; and 


© was about to kill myſelf if he refuſed. 
© I live, I owe that life to him; and if 
* your fon be ſtill dear to you, you owe 


© your ſon to him; but if your venge. 


© ance is not appeaſed, our days are in 
your hands: ſtrike; we will periſh 
© together ; our hearts have (worn it.“ 
1 trembling at this diſcourſe, vie w- 
ed Mezentius with ſuppliant eyes, over- 
flowing with tears. The tyrant's cruet- 
ty could not withſtand this trial. The 
cries of nature, and the voice of remorſe, 
put to ſilence jealouſy and revenge. He 
remains for along time immoveable, and 
dumb, rolling by turns, on the ſubjecte 
that ſurround him, looks of trouble and 
confuſion, in which love, hatred, indige 
nation, and pity, combat and ſucceed 
each other. All tremble aroand the ty- 
rant. Lauſus, Phanor, Lydia, a mul- 
titude innumerable, wait with terror the 
firlt words that he is to pronounce. He 
ſubmits at lait, in ſpite of himſelf, to 
that virtue whoſe aſcendancy overpowers 
him; and paſting of a ſudden, with im- 
petuous violence, from rage to tender- 


neſs, he throws himſelf into his ſon's 


arms. Ves, ſays he, © I pardon thee, 
and I pardon alſo thy friend. Live, 
© love-one another: but there remains 
© one ſacrifice more for me to make thee, 
and thou haſt juſt now rendered thyſelf 
© worthy of it. Receive it then,“ ſaid 
he with a new effort; © receive this hand, 
© the gift of which is dearer to thee than 
© life, it is thy valour which has forced 
© it from me; it is that alone could have 
© obtained it. . 
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BY GOOD LUCK. 


a O, Madam, ſaid the Abbe de 
Chateauneuf to the old Mar- 
chioneſs of Liſban, I cannot believe 
© that what is called virtue in a woman, 
* isſo rare as is ſaid z and I would lay a 
* wager, without going farther, that you 
* yourſelf have never been guilty of one 
indiſcretion. “ Upon my word, m 

dear ahbe, I could almoſt ſay like Ag- 
nes, do not lay. — “ Should I loſe?'— 
No, you would win; but by ſo little, ſo 
* very little, that to ſay the truth it is 
not worth boaſting of.. That is to 


ay, your prudence has run ſomeriſks,' 


— Alas! yes: I have ſeen it more 
than once on the point of being ſhip- 
s wrecked, By good luck you behold it 
© in port.'—" Ah, Madam, truſt me 
6 wh the recital of your adventures. 
— With all my heart. We are arrived 
© at an age wherein we have no longer 
© any thing to diſſemble, and my youth 
is now ſo long paſt, that I may ſpeak 
of it as n gay dream. N 
If you recolle& the Marquis of Liſ- 
© ban, he was one of thoſe inſipid fine 
* figures, which ſay to you, Here am 1! 
He was one of thole aukward pieces 
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of vanity which aleays miſs. their aim. 
He valued himicit on-every thing, ard 
„ns good at nothing: he took the lead 
= in converſation, demanded ſilence, ſul- 
« pendedabe attention, and then brought 
„out the flatteſt ſpecch in the world, 
# He laughed before he told a ſtory, but 
no one elſe laughed at his ſtories; 
be often aimed at being refined, and 
” pave ſych fine turns to what he ſaid, 
that at lait he did not know what he 
was ſaying: when he had given ladies 
the vapours, he thought he had made 
them penſive; when they were divert- 
ing thonſelves with his follies, he 
wok it for coqustry.—“ Ah, Ma- 
dam, what a happy temper! —5 Our 
"frit imerviewe were filled with rhe 
recital of his intrigues. I began by 
listening to him with impatience; I 
ended by bearing him with diſgutt:; I 
even took the liberty of declaring to 
my parents thet the creature tired me 
to death, They replied, that 1 was a 
ſimpleton, for that a huſhand was 
formed to do fo. I married him. 
They made me promiſe to love him 
alone: my mouth (aid; Tes; my heart 
ſaid, No; and my heart kept it's pro- 
miſe. The Coum of Paimene pre- 
ſerited Himfelf before me with all the 
graces of mind and ſig ure. My hul- 
band, who introduced bim, did the 
honours of my modeſty ; he replied to 
the haudſome things the count [rid on 
his happineſs with an air ef ſuperiority 
that made me mad. If you would 
believe him, Ileved him to diftrattion; 
and this declaration was ſucceeded by 
all that indifcreet difcloſure of fecrets, 
no leſs ſhocking to truth than deco— 
rum, while vanity abuſes the filence 
of modeſly. I was not able to con- 
tain myſelf; I quitted the room, and 
Palmene cenld perceive by my diſ- 
guſt, that the me:quis impoſed upon 
Shim. Fine impertmnent-creat wrel?? 
© faid I ro myfelf, „he gos on boating 
& of his triumphs, betuuly he is per- 
4 ſuaded 1 Mall not have. the courage 
«to, contradièt im. Frey: will be- 


>a.” 0 0 


% lieve him; they will ſuppoſe me taſte- 


«leſs. enough to love the KRllie K art - 


„ yaineft wan in the World. If ne hat 


% fpoken of un honeſt attachment to wy 
% tajk off ee dt a Weakvals ton him! 


„mme, No, lcd not have it ſaid in 


TALES. | 
% band; it is of the higheſt con; 


„Ke wwc- 


% for the confuſion I ſaw you in yeſter. 


„ ſo much pleature in relating what it 
„ gires me fo much pain to hear.“ 


et tulate him; but indeed he has no 


cc duty, FT could have borne it; but to N * 
made the conſulent of ſuch a contet- 
fon, is very often the object of it. - 


* 


46 that 1 hovld onde ctive 1 


* with him I onght to begin,” 
* My hutband, who congratnlamg 
himſelf on having put me out of coun. 
tenance, did not diſcover, any better 
than mylelf, the true cauſe of my con. 
fuſton and anger. e valued hin. 
ſolf too much, and loved me too link 
to condeſcend to be jealous. You 
% have behaved like a child,” (aid he to 
* me when the count was gone: 1 can 
„toll you, however, that he thinks You 
charming. Vet do not liften too much 
* to him; he is x dangerous man,” | 
* telt it much better than he could tell 
me. 

Next day the Count de Palmere 
© came to ſee me; he found me alone, 
cc Do you forgive me; Madam,“ ſaid he, 


% day? I was the innocent cavſe of it, 
* but I covid. freely have diſpenſed 
* with the marquis's making me his 
© confident, — “ | know not,” ſaid 
© to him, looking down, “why he takes 


«© When we are ſo happy, Madam, we 
« are very pardonable in being indiſ. 
“ creet.— “ If he is happy, I congra- 


& reaſon..— What can he be other. 
& wiſe,” replied the count with a ſich, 
„ when he pot{efles the moſt beautiful 
& woman in the world? —** Suppole, 
& Sir, ſuppoſe for once that I am ſo; 
„here is the glory, the merit, the 
6% happinets of polictiing me? Did I dil 
% poſe of myſelf ?“ —“ No, Madam; 
« but, if I may believe him, you ſoon 
„ applaudetl' the choice they had made 
& for you.” —* What} Sir! will the 
«& men never conſider that they train us 
« vp io diſſimulation from our intancy; 
ce that we loſe our franknets with our 
e libestyz and that it is no longer the 
« time to requite of us to be ſincere, 
„% when they have impoſed it as a dut) 
on us o beother wife?“ Herel was 
Ja little tod much lo myſelf, aud per- 
ceived it too late; hope had now inſi- 
© nuated it ſelt into the count's ſoul. 10 
6. contels that one does not lave one's 
< huſband, is aimoſt to confeſs that we 
< love! another. ; and the perſon who 1s 


£5 Phele ideas had plunged the count 
© into: a pleaimng Ieverice & You have 
a hs oh « diſlcmbled 


BY GOOD "LUCK, 


« difſembled then mighty well,“ ſaid 
« he, after a long filence, ** for the mar- 
« quis has told me altoviſhing things of 
« your mutual love.” —** Very well, 
« Sir; let him fatter himſelf as much 
« 25 he pleaſes: I ſhall not try o unde- 
« ceive him. ”—* But for yourlelt, 
„% Madam, ought you ro be unhappy?” 
do my duty, I tubmit to my det 
« tipy: queſtion me no more about it; 
« and, above all, make No ill ule of the 
« ſecrets which the imprudence of my. 
„ huſbavd, my own natural fincerity, 
and my impatience, have forced from 
«me II Mauam; may 1 die 
« ſooner than be unworthy your confte 
10 dence. But I would enjoy it alone, 
« and without referve: look upon me 
« as a friepd who ſhures ali your dif. 
« quiets, and in whole breaſt you may 
,«c ſafely depoſit them.“ 

C This name ot friend infuſed into 

my heart a perfidious tan zuiiluy: I 
no longer miſtruſted either mytelt or 
© him. A friend of twenty-four hours, 
© of the count's age and figure, appear- 
ed to me the molt reaſonable, as well 
as the moſt decent thing in the world; 
and a huſband ſuch as mine, the thing 
of all the world the moſt ridiculous 
and moſt afflicting. 
The latter obtained no longer, from 
the duty I owed him, any more than a 
few cold civilities; of which, hows 
erer, he had (till ' the folly. to pride 
himſelf, and was always mentioning 
them in confidence to Palmene, and 
at the fime time exaggerating their 
value, The count Knew: not what to 
think of it.“ Why deceive me?“ {aid 
he ſometimes. ** Why diſown a com- 
„ mendable ſenſbility? Are you aſnam- 
ed to contradict yourlelt ?''— Alas! 
« no, Sir; 1 could glory in it; but I 
am not happy enough to have occa- 
0 ſion to retract. 

At theſe words my eyes were filled 
with tears. Palmene was melted by 
* they, What did he not ſay to me to 
' often my. ſorrows! What pleafure 
did I take in hearing him! O, my 
* dear abbE! the dangerous comforter: 
he aſſumed from that moment an ab- 
* folute,empire over my foul; and, of 
* all my thoughts, my love for him was 
© the only one I conecaled from him. He 
* had never ſpoke o me of his on 
paſſion but under the title of friend- 
© hip; but making an ill ue: at laſt of 


* 


* 
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© the aſcendance he had over me, he writ 


to me as follows: 
* 1 Have deceived myſelf, and impoſed 

„upon you: that friend{hip, fo 
&« calm and fo ſweet, to which 1 reſign- 
„% ed my felf without fear, is become 
© love, the molt violent, the moſt paſ- 
&© fhanare, that ever exalted, I ſhall fee 
© you this evening, to devote my life 


© to you, or to bid you an eternal fare- 
„ wel. 


PET RI he ar 
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I ſhall not explain to you, my dear 
abbs,.the different emotions that aroſe 
in my foul: all I know is, that vir- 
tue, love, and fear, ſtrove there to- 
gether; but I remember, too, that joy 
had it's part. I endeavoured, how- 
ever, to prepare myſei for making a 
goa defence, Firit, I thought L 
would not be alone“ and I will go 
„ and tell them to let in all the wald.“ 
© Secondly, I reſolved I would look at 
him but very fhghtly, without giving 
his cyes an opportunity to fix kg 
ſ{clves for one moment on mine. This 
effort will coſt me dear; but virtue is 
not virtue for nothing, In ſhort, I 
will avoid giviag.him an opportunity 
of ſpeaking to me in particular: and, 
if he hould dare to attempt it, I Will 
anſwer him in a tone, in luch a tone 
as hall deceive him.“ 
© My celslution being taken, I ſar 
© down to my toilette; and without in- 
tending it, drefled myſelf that day with 
more grace and elegance than ever. 
In the evening, à prodigious deal of 
company came to ſee me, and this 
company put me out of humour. My 
huſband alſo, more earneſt and aſſidu- 
ous than uſual, as if he had done it 
on purpoſe, harrz\{cd me almoſt to 
deatn. At length they announced 
Palmene. He bluſhed, he paid his 
red pects to me: liecaved him with a 
profound curtſey, without deigning 
to raiſe my eyes towards him, and (aid 
to my ſelt, Well, this is very fine!“ 
The converſation at firſt was general g 
Palmene let drop lume words, which, 
to the reſt of the company, carried very 
litile meaning, but ſigpiſied a great deal 
to me. I pretended nat to underſtand 
them, and applauded myleif in my 
on mind tor ſo well ſupported a i- 
gour. Palmene had not the couregg 
o approach me; my huſband forced 
1 6969 : hn 
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© him to it by his familiar pleaſantries. 


* The count's reſpe& and tumdity ſof- 
*.r1ened me. The poor wretch,” ſaid 
© 1, ** is more to be pitied than blamed; 
if he dared, he would aſk pardon of 
** me; bu: he will never have the cou- 
* rage. I will chear him by a look. 
—* I have been guilty of an indiſcre- 
„tion, Madam,“ ſaid he to me, do 
* you pardon, me for it? —“ No, Sir.“ 
This No, pronounced I know not 
how, appeared to me very great. Pal- 
mene got vp, as it were to go; my 
* huſband retained him by force. Word 
* was brought that ſupper was on table. 
«© Come, my. dear count, he gallant ; 
* give my wife your hand: ſhe ſeems 
„ to me to be rather inill-humour; but 
* we ſhall contrive to drive it away.“ 

* Palmene, in deſpair, ſqueezed my 
© hand; I looked at him, and thought 
I ſaw in his eyes the image of love and 
* grief, I was touched with it, my 
dear abl:E; and by a movement, which 
« procteded from my heart, my hand 
« replied to his, I cannot deſcribe to 
© you the change which appeared all of 
* a ſudden on his countenance, It 
* ſparkled with joy, and that joy dif- 
* fuſed itſelf into the ſouls of all the 
4 company. Love, and the defire of 
* plealing, ſeemed to animate them all, 
© as well as himſelf. 

© The diſcourſe turned upon gallan- 
© try, My huſband, who thought him- 
© ſelt an Ovid in the art of love, deli- 
© vered a thouſand impertinencies on 
E the ſubeck. The count, in his an- 
© {wers, endeavoured to ſoften them with 
* a delicacy and-ingermty that quite 
charmed me. By god luck, a young 
* fop, who had frated himſelf by me, 
took it into his head to ſay handfome 
© things to me. By good luck allo 1 
E paid ſome attention to him, and an- 
© [wered him with an air of ſatisfaction. 
« Theamiable Palmene now changed of 
a ſudden both his language and tem- 
E per. The converiation had paſſed 
from love to coquetry. The count 
4 inveighed againſt that general defire of 
c pleabng, with a warmth and gravity 


that altoniſhed me. I forgive, 


0 ſaid he, „% woman for changing her 
« lover; I can even pardon her for having 
* (ſeveral; all this is natural: it is not 
4% her fault if they cannot fix her; at 
2% lealt, if ſhe ſeeks to captivate only 
tho he lovev, and whom ſhe makes 
„ happy 3 ang If ſne contribuus at one 


0 
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time to the happineſs of two or three, 


it is only a bleſſing multiplied, But 


a coquette is a tyrant who wants ;, 
enſlave, merely. for the pleaſure o * 
having ſlaves, Idolatreſs of herſelf 
ſhe cares for nobody elſe : her pride 
makes a ſport of our wenkneſs, and 1 
triumph of our torments ; her looks 
are falſe, her mouth deceitful, her 
language and her behaviour are on 

a ſeries of ſnares, her graces fo many 
ſyrens, her charms ſo many poiſon;,” 
© This declamation aſtoniſhed al} pre. 


© ſent. ** What! Sir, ſaid the young 
* gentleman to him, who talked to me, 


cc 


« fo you prefer a woman of gallantry 


to a ccquette!”—* Ves, without 
doubt do I, and it is beyond all diſ. 
pute.“ “' Such a one is more conxe. 
nient!ꝰ ſaid I to him ironically,* Ang 
more ineſtimable, Madam, replied 


- © he, with an air of chagrin; “ more 


eſtimable a thouſand times. I con. 


« feſs that I was piqued at this inſult. 
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Come, Sir,“ rephed I with diſdain, 
it is to no purpole that you reproach 
us, as with a crime, of one of the 
moſt innocent and moſt natural plea- 
ſures in the world; your opinion will 
not be a law. The coquettes, you ſay, 
are tyrants : you are a much greater 
tyrant yourſelf, for wanting to de- 
prive us of the only advantage that 
nature has given us. If we muſt 
give up the deſire of pleaſing, what 
have we left in ſociety? Talents, 
genius, the ſtriking virtues, al! theſe 
you have, or think you have; it is 
permitted a woman only to attempt 
to be amiable; and yet you moſt 
cruelly condemn her never to wiſh to 
be ſo, except to one man. This is to 
bury her alive amidſt the living; this 
is to render the whole world nothing 
to her.“ Ah, Madam!“ ſaid the 


© count to me in a pet, “ you are in the 


way of the world ! Indeed I could 
not have belieyed it.'”—** You are 
wrong, my dear, replied my huſ- 


band, © you are wrong: my wile 
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would pleaſe every body, but defies 
to make none happy but me. Thai 


is cruel, I confels, and I have told 


her ſo a hundred times; but it is her 


foible: fo much the worſe for the 


dupes. Beſides, why take fo ſeri- 
ouſly what is but a jeſt ? If ſhie takes 
a pleaſure in hearing berſelf called 
handſome, muſt. the for that reaſon 


reply in the ſame ftrain ? Che loves 
a 65 me, 


„ me, that is plain; but you, and as 
« many others who amuſe her, ye have 
nb pretenſions to her heart. She keeps 
«that for me; and T defy any body to 
„ ob me of it." '— You ſhut my 
« mouth,” ſaid Palmene, © the moment 
«you cite your lady for an examp'e, 
1 and 1 have nothing to ſay in reply.“ 
At theſe words they went out from ta- 
« ble. 

I conceived from that inſt int, I will 
got ſay an averfion for the count, but 
«a dread which almoſt comes up to it. 
« What a ſtrange man!“ (aid I to my- 
«ſelf; ** what an imperious diſpoſition | 
« He would make a woman miſerable.” 
After ſupper he fell into a ſullen ſi- 
© lence, from which nothing could rouze 
« him. At laſt, finding me for a moment 
© alone, #4 Do yon really think as you 
« ſpeak?” demanded he with the mr of 
6 a (evere judge. Certainly.” —** E- 
« nough: you ſhall never ſce me more 
« as long as I live.” 

© By good luck he kept his word with 
© me, and I perceived by the chagrin 
« which this ropture gave me, all the 
4 danger T had run.'—* See, faid the 
abbe, moralizing very gravely, chat 
© one moment of ill humour produces, 
© A trifle becomes a ſerious affair: we 
are exaſperated, humbled ; love is ter- 
© rified, and flies. 

© The character of the Chevalier de 
4 Luzel,* reſumed the matchioneſs, Was 
© quite the reverſe of that of the Count 
© dz Palmene.— Tuis gentleman, Ma- 
© dam, was, without doubt, the perſon 
* who was ſo ſweet upon you during 
* ſupper?*—— Yes, my dear abbe, the 
fame. He was beautiful as Narcillus, 
and he loved himſelf no lefs : he had vi- 
© vacity, and a gentility in his under- 
© ſtanding, but not the ſhadow of com- 
mon ſenſe. 

« Ah! marchioneſs,”” ſaid he to me, 
this Palmene of yours is « mel :nchu- 
ly creature! What do you do with the 
man? Heralks, he moralizes, he over- 
whelms us with his arguments. For 
my own part, I know but two things; 
to amuſe myſelf, and to be amuſing 
to others: I know the world I hve 
in, I ſee what paſſes there; 1 lee that 
the greateſt of evils that afflict man- 
bind is dullneſs. Now this dullneſs 
** proceeds from an erenneſs in the tem- 
„e per, a conſtancy in our connections, 
a ſoligity in our taſtes, a monotony, 
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in ſuort, which gives a ſleepineſs even 
to pleafure itſelf; while levity, ca- 
price, coquetry, keep it awake. Be- 
ſides, I love coquettcs to diliraftiqu; 


© coquetry is the charm of ſociety, Be- 


ſides, ſenſible women are tireſome in 


«& the ſong- run. It is a good thing to 


have ſomebody with whom you may 


„ unbend.“— “ With me,” ſaid 1 to 
* him, ſmiling, “ you may unbend as 


much as you pleaſe," —'* Ard that 


c now 1s what TI want, what 1 leck in 


a coquette; to oppoſe, to feſiſt, io 


% defend herielf, if poſſible. Ves, Ma- 


% dam, I would fly you, if I thuught 


you capable of a ſcriovs attachment.“ 


— Madam, repl.ed the ahhé gravely, 


this gung fop WAS 4 dangerous peil - 


he was; and it was not loug before I 
perceived it, TI treated him at firſt as 
a chiid, and this alcendancy of my un- 
derſtaning over his could not but be 
very flatteriug at my time of life, but 
he might be taken from me by ſome- 
body, I began to grow vneily at it, 
His abſence put me out of humour; 
his connections gited my jealouty, I 
demanded tacyfices, and wanted to 
impoſ laws, 

+ Weil, now,” ſaid he to me one day 


« when I was teproaching him for his 


* diſhpation, “ would you work a little 
miracle; make medifer-ct at once; 1 
„ atk nothing better.“ Iunderitoo ve. 


* ry we Il, tha: to make him ditertet, there 


Vas a necetinty tor ceating to be ſ my» 
© ſelf. I atked him, howeser, on hat 
© this little miracle depended, On a 
6 trifle,”” fald hes ve ſrem to me to 
& love one another already; the reſt is 


% eahly unagined.” “' If we le ved one 


© another, as you ſay, but which I do 
„% not believe, the miracle would be al- 
« ready pertarmed : love alone would 
© have rendbred youl diſcreet.—“ O, 
% no, Madam, we muſt be juſt: I Wil- 
% ingly abandon all other hearts for 
% yours, win oi lole; it 1s-the ch .nce of 
the game, and Iwith to cun thehozird 
of itz but yet there is an exchange to 


& make, and you cannot in conſcience 


© dcliie that I ſhould renounce all plea- 
& {me for nothing." Madam,” in- 


terrupied the ahbé, „the clieralier was 


not fo void of ſenſe as von lay, and 
$ here hereaſontdÞpretty well,*—* I was 


7 aſtoniſhed,” ſaid the marchione!s; * but 


the more I perceived he was in ther) ht, 
W OF; p E the 


ſon.— I aſſure you, my good friend, 
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the more T endeavoured to perſuade © to him; and whatathuſband too! A 
him that he was wrong. Teventold “ dull, ipfipid fellow, who has noteven 
him, as far as I can remember, ſome “ common ſenſes is it net fo? What 
of the fineſt things in the world on ho- * a contraſt to an elegant chevalier!— 
nour, duty, and conjugal fidelity: but * Indeed I form no compariſon between 
he paid no regard to them; he pretend. “ you,” a—** "The chevalier has wit, vi. 
ed that honour was only a decorum, “ vacity, and grace. How do I know 
marriage a ceremony, and the oath of ** but he has the gift of tears alſo? Hag 
fidelity a compliment, a piece of po- he never wept at your Knees? Yay 
litenels, which in reality bound us to © bluſh! That is almoſt a conſeſſion. 
nothing. So much was ſaid on one “ Out with itz tell me?"—< Ife 
fide and the other, that we began to ** done,” ſaid Ito bim, or I will leave 
loſe our{elves in our ideas, when on a „ the room.“ —“ What! do not you 
ſudden my hvſband arrived.” e fee that I am joking?” —“ Such ick. 
© By good luck, Madam!'—* Oh! by © ing would deſerve=—" * How 
© great good luck, I confeſs: never did * now! what, angry! You threaten me 
© huſband come more opportunely, We * too! You may, but I ſhall not be at 
© were confuſed; my blufhes would have , all alarmed. —'* You take advantage 
© betrayed me; and, for want of time io ** of my virtue.“ — ““ Of your virtue? 
#4 recolle& myſelf, I ſaid to the chevaiier, * Oh, not at all! I depend only on my 
4 Hite yourſeit.”” He retired into the “ own planet, which will not ſuffer me 
© cloſet of my drefling-room.'—* A ** to be madea fool of!” '——* And you 
E danperousretreat, Madam!'—* It was “ truſt to your pl-net?''—"* I truſt ſo 
s ſo; but this clofet had a back-door, * firongly in it, I depend fo thorovg|1ly 
© and I was eaſy about the chevalier's © upon it, that I defy you to counteract 
© elcape.'—- Madam,“ faid the abbé, „it. Hark ye, child, I have known 
with his air of reflection, I would lay © women without number; and not 
© a wager that the chevalier js ſtill in “ one, whatever I did, could bring her. 
* the cloſet.'—* Patience, replied the ““ ſelf to be untrue to me. Al! I may 
marchioneſs, * we are not come to the “ ſay without vanity, that when they 
s unravelling of the plot. My huſband ““ love me, they love me heartily. Not 
«© accolted me with that air of ſelf-con- “ that Jam better than any other: I do 
E tent which appeared always on his “ not flatter myſelf fo tar as that; but 
© countenance; and I, in order to con- © there is a certain je- nega- quiz, 28 
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ceal my embarraſſment from him, ran © Moliere ſays, which cannot be exe 

up haſtily to embrace him with an ex- © plained.” Ar thefe words, furvey- 

clumaiiun of ſurprize and joy. — “ So, © ing himſelf with his eyes, he walkcd 
& you little fool, laid he to me, © there “ betore a glals. © You lee too, cen. 
„ now, Ttuppoſe you are pleaſed! You * tinued he, “ how little reſtraint I put 
$ ſee me again, I am very good, to © upen you. For example, to-nigit 
« come and paſs the evening with this “ have you any appointment, any e. 
4% tour thing, You ate not aſhamed, ** a tete, Itake my leave. It is mere. 
„ then, to love your hifband? But do © ly on a ſuppoſition that you we df. 
* you know that it is ridiculous, and “ engaged, that I come to paſs the rech. 
„ that they ſay that they mult bury us “ ing with vou.“ — However th at be,” 
% together, or that T muſt be baniſhed * ſaid I to him, „you hd better Hay.“ 
& from you; that you are good for no» —“ For the greater ſviety, is it not!“ 
te thing, ever ſince you have been my —“ Perhaps ſo. —* { thank you: Ihe 
1% wiſe; that you drive all your lovers “ 1 molt ſup with you.” — Snp then 
& into deſpair, and that you ought to * quickly,” interrupted the abbc ; * the 
« be puniſhed for it? — “ I, Sx! 1 © marquis makes me impauent: | am 
« drive nobody into deſpair. Do not “in pin till you get up from table; Yi 
«© you know me? I am one of the beſt- * you ate reti ed into your own apart- 
„ qazuied women in the world.“ — ment, and your huſband leaves von 
% What an air of ſimplicity! one would “ there. + Well, my dear abl e behold 
s 
c 
c 
6 
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4% heheve it. Thus, for example, Pal- me there, in the molt cruel anxilyl 
$* mene onght to take it for gramed ever experienced in m lite. iy joul 
* that you have rot playedihe coquette roggling (I bluſh at yet) between 
* with bim: the cbevaſier ought to be ſear and denne. I advance wiih a 
% content that you prefer your huſband trembling pace towards the Cloſet c 
: m 
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* my dreffing-room, to ſee at laſt if my 
« fears have any foundation: I perceive 
« nobody there, I think him gone, this 
« pzrfidious chevalier ! but, by good luck, 
0 [heat ſomebedy ſpeaking in a low 
« yoice in the next room; I draw near, I 
« liken: it was Luzel himſelf, with the 
0 youngeſt of my women. It is true,“ 
Haid he, I came here with a defign 
« ypon the marchioneſs, but chance 
« uſes me better than love, What a 
« compariſon! and how unjult is for- 
« tune! Your miſtreſs is well enough; 
« but has ſhe that ſhape, that air of 
« neatneſs, that bl»om, that gentility? 
„ You are, by nature, a woman of qua- 
« lity, A woman muſt either be very 
« modeſt, or very vain, to have an at- 
« tendant of your age and figure! Faith, 
Lucy, if the Graces are made like you, 
« Venus cannot thine much at her toi- 
« ſette,”—** Keep your gallantries, Sir, 
« for my lady; and remember that ſhe 
« will be here preſently.—““ Oh, no, 
«© ſheis with her huſband; they are the 
« beſt in the world together, I even 
« think, God forgive me! that I hear 
them ſaying tender things to each 
« other, It would be pleaſant if he 
© ſhould come to paſs 4 night with 
« her, But however that be, ſhe does 
% not know that I am here, and from 
« this moment I am no longer for her.“ 
* But, Sir, you do not conſider; what 
« will become of me if they ſhould know 
it?? Take courage; I have provid- 
« ed for every thing: if to-morrow they 
{« ſhould ſee megoout, itis eaſy to give it 
« a proper turn.“ — But, Sir, my la- 
„ dy's honour" Stuff: your la- 
« dy's honour is mightily concerned in 
«it! And, after all, if they ſhould 
« give her ſuch a man as myſelf, fo 
much the better, that would bring her 
into faſhion.'*—-* Oh, the wretch!' 
cried the abh&, © Judge, my friend,” 
reſumed the marchioneſs, my indigna- 
© tion at this diſcourſe. I was on the 
point of burſting out upon them; but 
uch a burſt of paſhon would have 

* ruined me: neither my people nor my 
buſband would have been able to per- 
* ſuzde themſelves that the chevalier 
* camethereon Lucy's account, I re- 
* ſolved to diſſemble: I rang; Lucy ap- 
© peared; I had never feen her look ſo 
* handſome before; for jzalouly embel- 


* 
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© liſhes it's obje&, when it cannot make 


it ugly, “ Was that one of your ma- 
* Rer's ſervanis,” ſaid I to her, whom 


© Tjuſt now heard talking with you? 
ye Yes, Madam,“ replied ſhe with con- 
fuſion. * Let him withdraw th's ins 
© ftant, and do not come back til] he is 
«« gone.” I ſaid no more; but whether 
Lucy ſaw through ine, or tear deter- 
mined her to ſend away the chevalier, 
he retired that inſtant, ald got out un- 
diſcove:ed. You may catily judge, 
my dear abbe, that my door was ever 
after ſhut againſt him; and that Luc 
the next day dreſſed my head ill, did 
every thing wrong, was good for no- 
thing, put me quite out of patience, 
and was diſcharged.” 

© You had reaſon, Madam,“ cried the 
abhe, © to ſay that your virtue has run 
© ſome rifks.*—* This is not all,* con- 
tinued the, © I ſhall now entertain you 
© with another adventure. We paſſed 
the ſummer every year at our country- 
houſe at Corbéil, where we had a ce- 
lehrated painter for our neighboury 
which inſpired the marquis with the 
gallant notion of having my portrait 
and his own. You know that it wag 
his foible to believe himſelf beloved by 
me. He would have us repreſented in 
the ſame piece, chained together by 
Hymen with wreaths of flowers. 'The 
painter took the hint; but being accuſe 
tomed to draw after nature, he deſired 
to have a model for the figure of Hy- 
men. In the ſame village was at that 
time a young abbe, who now and then 
came to ſee us. His fine eyes, his roſy 
mouth, his complexion ſcarce yet ſhad- 
ed with the down of youth, his hair of 
a bright flaxen colour flowing in imall 
ringlets on a neck whiter than ivory, 
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delicacy and regularity of his fea- 
tures, every thing about him ſeemed 
ſo formed for the purpcſ., that the 
marquis prevailed on the abbE to 
conſent to ſerve as a model to the 
painter.“ 


At this beginning, the Abbé de Cha- 
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teauneuf redoubled his attention; but 


contained himſelf to the end, in order to 

hear the concluſion of the ſtory. | 
The expreſſion to be given to the 

© countenances, cominued the marchio- 


neſs, * produced excellent ſcenes be- 


« tween the painter and the marquis. 
The more my huſband endeavoured to 
put on an air of ſenſibility, the more 
* timple he looked. The painter copied 


- 


* raged at ſecing himſelf painted ro the 
; H 2 6 life, 


the tender yivacity of his looks, the 


faithfully, and the marquis was en- 
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© life. For my part, I bad ſomething 

of mockery in my countenance, which 
the painter imitated as well. The 

marquis ſwore, the artiſt retouched 

without ceaſing; but he ſtill found on 

the canvas the vir of a fly bag age and 
a fool. At laſt a duineſs ſeized me; 

the marquis took ii for a ſoft languor: 

on his ſide he gave himſelf a fooliſh 

laugh, -which he called a tender ſmile, 
and the painter came off for drawing 
him as heſaw him, We were to pro- 
© ceed next to the figure of Hymen, 
© Came, Sir, ſaid the painter to the 
© abbE, * now for the Graces and vo- 
«, Juptuovſneſs! Look tenderly on the 
1% lady; (till more tenderly.” —** Take 
& her hand, added my huſband, “ and 
« imagine that you are ſaying to her, 
«Fear not, my dear; theſe bands me 
t& made of flow ers; firong, but light. 
% Animate yourſelf, then, my dear ab- 
& he; your countenance has no expreſ- 
« fon in it: you have the air of a Hy- 
4% men henumbed.”* The young man 
«© profited wondertully by the inftruc- 
© tions of | the painter and the marquis. 
< His timidity vaniſhed by degrees, his 
© mouth wore an amorous mile, his com- 
© plexion was heightened with a livelier 
©. ted, his eyes ſparkled with a gentler 
flame, and his hand preſſed mine with 
© iremor which myſelf only could per- 
© .ecive. I muſt tell you all, the emotion 
© of his ſoul paſſed intomine, and I view- 
ed the god with much more tenderneſs 
© than I had done my ſpouſe. ** Ther: ! 
& the very thing,“ ſaid the marquis: 
% go on, abbé; admirablel— Is not it?“ 
© ſaid he to the painter. We shall 
« make ſomething of this little model. 
Come, wife, do not let us be caſt 
% down : 1 knew very weil that it would 
« he a fine piece. There! you are now 
& juſt as, I wapted,— Courage, abbẽé.— 


«© Go on, Madam: I leave you both in. 


& theright attitude; do not chauge it till 
« [ return.” As loon as the marquis 
© was gone, my hitle abbE became quite 
«© heavenly; my eyes devoured his, and 
1 yet I could not be ſatisfied. The ſit- 
© tings were long, and ſcemed to us to 
© laſt only for a moment. | 
T pity!” ſaid the painter,“ that 1 did 


«© hot take my lady at ſuch a junctuie 


% a8 this! There is the expicſhon, I 


i w.ſhed for! quite another _ couute-, 


„ ushee. Ab, Sir! What a pleaſure it 
* 11 i copy zou! Youu Go not flag at 


„ What a 


« all: your features become more aud 
« more animated. No inatientior 
cc Madam; fix your eyes on his; wy 
„% Hywen will be a capital fgure.“ 
«* When the head of the Hymen $a, 
* finiſhed, ““ I want, Madam,” 410 * 
© to me one day in my luſband's au. 
ſence, . IVagt to retouch your per. 
« trait. Change places, abbé, and take 
e that of the marquis. — “ Why 0 
« Sir?” ſaid T, bluſhing. * Oh, Alea. 
© vens, Madam! let me alone. I know 
« beſt what will ſet you off to advyr., 
te tage,” I underſtood him, and the 
© abbe bluſhed at it as well as myſelf 
© The artifice of the painter had a won. 
« dertul effect. The languor gave place 
© to the molt touching eXprcfiion of u. 
mid voluptuouſneſs, The marquis, at 
© his return, could not ceaſe admiring 
* this change, which he could not com. 
© prehend, © This is very ſtrange!“ 
© (aid hez © it looks as if the picture 
© had ar.imated it{elf.”—* Tt is the et. 
* fe of my colours,” replied the painter 
* coldly, “ to diſplay themſelves thus in 
proportion as they take place. You 
will ſee it quite a different thing in a 
ſhort time from what it is now! — 
«© But my head,“ reſumed the marquis, 
© to me does not ſeem te improve lo.” 
— * That is eafily accounted for, re. 
« plied the artiſt: „“ the lineaments 
«« are ſtronger, and the colows leſs 
% delicate. But do not be impatient: 
te it will become, in time, one of the 
„ fineſt huſband's heads that ever was 
1 ſeen.“ | 

When the picture was fiviſhed, the 
abbe and myſelf fell into a profcund 
melancholy, Thoſe ſoft moments in 
which our fouls ſpoke threugh oir 
eyes, and ſhot thernielves into one auc- 
ther, were now no more. IIis timi- 
dity and my modeſty laid us under a 
cruel reſtraint. He po longer dared 
to viſit us ſo often, and I no longer 
dared io invite hun. 

© In ſhort, one day when he happen- 
© ed to be at ous houſe, I found han 
alone, motionleſs and pentive, befce 
the pid ure. Vou are well employ- 
„cd, Sir, aid Ito him. Yes, Ma- 
«« dam, replied he briſkly, “I am en- 
* joying,, the only pleature that will 
© hencelonth be. permitted me: I am 
* admuing yourſelf. in your picture.” 
—“ You ate admiring mel That is 
„very galiaut!” - Ab} I would tay 

ere 
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« more if I durſt..—“ Indeed? You, *-cated itſelf to mine. * Yes,” ſaid-I, 


1 are content? —“ Content, Madam! 
« 1] am enchanted. Alas! why are you 
«ner ſtill ſuch as I fee you in this pic- 
10 ture!“ It E retty well,”” inter- 
© rupted I, pretending not to under- 
© and him;“ but yours appears to me 
4% to be better. —“ Beiter, Madam! 
« mine is as cold as ce. — You joke 
« about your coldneſs; nothing in the 
© world can be more warm.“ — “ Ah, 
T Midam | had I but been at liberty 
to ſuffer that emotion to diſplay itſelf 
tin my countenance which paſſed in my 
© heart; you ſhould have ſcen quite ano- 
« ther thing. But how could I expreſs 
« what 1 felt in thoſe moments? Tue 
„ painter, if not the marquis, had his 
« eyes continually upon me. I was 
« "obliged. to aſſume a tranquil air. 
« Would you ſee,” added he,“ how I 
« ſhould have viewed you if we had 
« heen without witneſſes ? Give me once 
« mure that hand which I preſſed not 
« &jthout trembling, and let us reſume 
« the ſame attitude,"'—"" Would you 
believe it, my friend? I had the cui io- 
© ſity, the complaiſance, and, if you 
t pleaſe, the weakneſs, to Jet my hand 
© drop into his, I mult confeſs, I never 
« ſawany thing fo tender, fo paſſionate, 
© {5 touching, as the figure of my little 
ahh, at this dangerous conference, 
© Volvptuouſneſs ſailed on his lips, de- 
© fire ſparkled in his eyes, and all the 
flowers of the ſpring ſeemed to blow 
© on his beautiful cheeks. He preſſed 
my hand againſt his heart, and I telt 
* it beat with a vivacity that commupu- 


© endeavouring to diſſemble my confu- 
© fon, © that would be moreexpretlive, 
© I confeſs, but it would no longer be 
« the figure of Hymen. — No, Mi- 
% dam, no; it would be that of Love: 
„ but Hymen at your fret ought to be 
„% no other than Love himſelt.“ At 
© theſe words he ſecmed to forget him- 
* ſelf, and thought himſelf in reality the 
god whoſe image he repreſented, 
© By gocd luck I had ſtill ſtrength 
enough left to bein a paſſion: the poor 
creature, ſhocked and confounded, 
took my emotion for anger, and lott, 
in aſking my pardon, the molt favour- 
able moment to offend me with impu- 
nity.— Ah, Madam!” eried the Abbe 
de Chateauneuf, © is it poſſible that I 
have been ſuch a fool! How now?” 
reſumed the marchioveſs. * Alas! this 
© little fool was 11— You! impoſſible?!” 
—* Jt was I, I myſelf; nothing more 
certain. Youu recal my own ſtory to 
my remembrance, Cruel woman! 
had I known but what I know now 
My old friend, you would have had 
too great an advantage; and this pru- 
dence which you now extol fo highly 
would have made but a teeble reſiſt- 
© ance." I I am confounded, cried 
the abbe, © I ſhall never forgive myſelf 
* as long as I live,'—* Conſole yours 
« ſelf, for it is time,” replied the mar- 
chioneſs, ſmiling; but coufels that there 
is a great deal of good luck in virtue its 
lelf, and that thoſe ladies who have 
the molt, ought to jucige leſs ſeverely 
of them who have not had enough.” 
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THE TWO UNFORTUNATE LADIES. 


N the convent of the viſitation of 

Cl. .. . had for ſome ſhort time 
retited the Marchioneſs of Clarence. 
Tne calm and ſerenity which ſhe ſaw 
reigu in this ſolitude, did but render 
more lively and bitter the grief that con- 
lumed her. How happy, iaid ſhe, 
ae thoſe innocent doves, which have 
taken their flight towards heaven! Lite 
s to them a cloudleſs day; they knuw 


* A 
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© neither the ſorrows nor pleaſures of 
© the world.” 

Amidft theſe pious maidens, whoſe 
happinels ſhe envied, one only, named 
Lucilia, feemed to her to be penſive and 
pining. Lucila, Il in the blo:m of 
her youth, had that y le of beauty which 
is the image of a ſenſible heart; but 
lorro and tears had taken off it's treſh< 


neſs, like a role which the ſun has wi-. 
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thered, hut which leaves us (till capable 
of judging, in it's languiſhing ſtate, of 
al the beauty it had in the morning. 
There ſeems to he a dumb language be- 
tween tender ſouls, The marchioreſs read 
in the eyes of this afflifted fair-one what 
nobody had diſcovered there before. 80 
natural is it to the unhappy to complain, 
and-love.their,pariners in afli ion! She 
took a liking to Lucilia. Friendſhip, 
which in the world is bardly a ſentiment, 
zn the cloiſter is a paſſion. They con- 
vet᷑tion in a ſhort time became very inti- 
mate; but on both ſides a concealed ſor- 
ro poiſonedit's ſweetneſs. They were 
ſometimes à whole hour fighing toge- 
ther, without preſuming to aſk each other 
the ſecret of their griefs, The marchio- 
neſs at laſt broke the ſilence. 

A mutual contefſion,* ſaid the, 
s would fpare us perhaps a great deal 
© of unesſineſs: we ſtifle our ſighs on 
* both ſides; ovght friendſhip to keep 
* any thing a ſecret from the breatt 
* where a mutual friendſhip is found?“ 
At theſe words a modeſt bluſh animated 
the features of Lucilia, and the veil of 
her eye-lids dropped over her fine eyes, 
* Ab! why," replied the marchioneſs, 
* why this bluſh? Is jt the effect of 
5 ſhame ? It is thus that the thought of 
happineſs. ought to colour beauty. 
Speak, my Lucilia; pour out your 
heart into the boſom of a friend, more, 
without doubt, to be lamented than 
yourlſelt, but who would conſole ber- 
ſelf for her own happineſs, if ſhe could 
but ſoften yours. — What is it you 
aſk of me, Madam? I ſhaie all your 
torrows, bnt I have none of my own 
to confide to you, The alteration of 
- my health is the only caule of that lan- 
© guor into which you ſce me plunged. 
E 1 am decaying inſenſibly; and, thanks 
to. Heaven, my end approaches. She 
ſpoke theſe laſt words with a ſmile, at 
which the marchioneſs, was greatly af- 
fitted, Is that, then, laid ſhe, © your 
© only. conſolation? yet, thaugh 1mpa- 
tient to. die, yo will not conteſs to me 
c what it is that, renders life odious to 
© 300, How long have you been here? 
Five years, Madam.“ Was you 
©.oicought hither by rompulbon ?'—— No, 
© Madam; by reaſon, by Heaven, which 
n plealed.to attrect my heart. en- 
© ingly 40 fle. That heart, then, 
„ os, attached to the world? —“ Alas! 
es, tor it's own puniſhment.—“ Fi- 
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mark of ſorrow, it was to him 
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niſn . I have told you all. Wer 
you in love, Lucilia, and had the for. 
titude to büry yaurſelf alive? Was 
it ſome perfidious wietch whom 50 
have abandoned :“ The moſt virtu. 
ous, molt tender, and moſt valuableof 
mankind.” Aſk no more: you ſee the 
guilty tears that ſteal from my eyes; 
all the wounds of wy heart open afreſh 
at the thought. No, my dear Lu. 
cilia, it is not a time for us now to 
keep any thing a ſecret. I would pe. 
netrate into the inmoſt receſſes of yout 
ſoul, in order to pour conſolation into 
it: believe me, the poiſon of grief ex. 
hales not but by complaints; fl. ut up 
in ſilesce, it only becomes the mare 
violent. —“ You will have it, Ma. 
dam ? Weep then over the unfortu. 
nate Luciliaz weep over her life, and 
ſhortly over her death. 

* Scarce had I appeared in the world, 
when this fatal beauty attracted the 
eyes of a fickle and imprudent youth, 
whoſe homage could not dazzle me, 
One man alone, yet in the age of in. 
nocence and candour, taught me that 
I was ſenſible of love. The equality 
of our years, birth, fortune; the con» 
nection alſo between our families; and, 
above all, a mutual inclination, had 
united us to each other. My lover 
lived only for me: we ſaw with pity 
this immenſe. void of, the world, where 
pleaſure 1s only a ſhadow, where love 
is but a gleam; our hearts full of 
themſclves . . . But I loſe myſelf, 


Ah, Madam, what do you now oblige 


me to call to mind !'—* What, my 
dear, do you reproach yourſelf for have 
ing been juſt? When Heaven has form- 
. tywyo virtuous and fenfible hearts, 
does it make it crimival in them to 
ſeek each other, to attract, to capti- 
vate recipiocally? If fo, why hes it 
made them? It formed, no doubt, 
with pleature that heart in which mine 
loſt itſelf; where virtue took place of 
reaſon, and where I ſaw nothing that 
was a reproach to nature. Oh, Ma- 
dam, who wes ever loved like me! 
Would you believe that I was obliged 
to ſpare my lover's delicacy enen the 
confeſſion thoſe tender inquietudes 
which ſometimes afflict love? Be 
would have deprived himſelf of life, 
if Lucilia bad been jealous of it. 
When, he perceived in my eyes uy 
28 
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« all nature had been eclipſed : he ſup- 
« poſed himſelf always the cauſe, and 
« reproached-himſelt-for all my faults, 

It is but too eaſy to judge to what 
« excels the molt amiable of men muſt 
© have been loved. Intereſt, which diſ- 
« ſolves all ties except thoſe of love, in- 
« tereſt diſunited-our families: a fatal 
« law-ſuit; commenced againſt my mo- 
© ther, was to us the zra and ſource of 
out misfortunes. The mutval hatred 
« of our friends raiſed itſelf as an eternal 
« barrier between us: we were obliged 
give over ſeeing each other. The let- 
« ter which he wrote to me will never be 
« effaced out of my memory. 


7 PF VERY thing is loſt to me, my 
« dear Lucilia « they tear from 

„% me my only happineſs. I am juſt 
« come from throwing myſelf at my 
« father's feet, I am juſt come from 
« conjuring him, bathing him at the 
e ſame time with my tears, to give over 
« this fatal law-ſuit. - He received me 
eas à child. I proteſted to him that 
% vour fortune was ſacred to me, that 
« my own would become odious. 
« He has treated my diſintereſtedneſs 
« as a folly. Mankind conceive not 
« that there is ſomething above riches: 
% and yet what ſhould 1 do with wealth 
« if I loſe you? They ſay that one 
« day I ſhall be glad they did not liſten 
« to me. If I believed that age, or 
« what they call reaſon, could fo far 
% debaſe my ſoul, I ſhould ceaſe to live 
« from this moment, terrified at what 
« was to come, No, my dear Lucilia, 
no; all I have oraſk+ is yours, The 
6: laws would in vain give me a part of 
your inheritance; - my laws are in 
„my heart, and my father there ſtands 
condemned. A thouſand pardons 
for the uneaſineſſes he occaſions you! 
Pray God that I offer up no criminal 
* wiſhes! I could cut off from my 
own days to add to my father's; 
but, if ever I am maſter of thoſe 
riches he is now accumulating, and 
with which he would overload me in 
ſpite of myſelf, ample reparation ſhall 
be made for all. But yet I am de- 
prived of you. They will diſpoſe, 
perhaps, of th& heart which you have 
given me. Ah! beware of ever con- 
lenting totiti; think that my life is at 
| Rake, think that ourvaths/are written 
„in heaven. But cap you withſtand 
© lis imperious will of a mother? J 


*«. ſhudder at the thought ; ſptak com. 


« fort to me, in the name of the moſt 
© tender love.“ Fe 


© You anſwered him, without doubt.“ 
— Yes, Madam; but in very tew 
© words, | | 


6 I Upbraid you with nsthing. I am 
* unhappy, but I know how ta 
% be ſo: learn from me to ſuffer. 


© The law- ſuit, however, was begun; 
© and carried on with heat. One day, 
* alas! one terrible day! while my mo- 
© ther was reading with indignation 3 
memorial publiſhed againſt her, ſome. 
body aſked to ſpeak with me. Who 
* is it?“ ſaid ſhe s let them come in.” 
Te ſervant, confounded, heſitates for 
fame time, ſtammers in his anſwers, 
* and concludes by confeſſing that he 
* was charged with a billet ro me. 
© For my daughter! from whom?“ 1 
* was preſent; judge of my fiwvation 
« judge of the indignation of my mother 
© when ſhe heard the name of the fon of 
© the perſon whom ſhe called her perſe- 
© cutor. If ſhe had vouchſafed to read 


© the billet, which ſhe ſent back withour 


© opening, perhaps the hid been moved 
* by it, She would have ſeen, at leaſt, 
© the extreme purity of our ſemiments: 
© but whether the vexation into which 
* this law-ſuit hal plunged her, re- 
* quired only an opportunity to vent it- 
* ſelf, or that a ſecret correfpondence 
© between her daughter and her enemies 
© was1n her eyes a real crime, there are 
no repioaches with which I was not 
© loaded. I fell don con founded at 
my mother's feet, and ſubmitted ta 
* the humiliation of her upbraidings, 
© asif I had deſerved them. It was de- 
* termined cn the ſpot that I ſhould go 
© and conceal in a cloiſter whar ſhe call- 
Fed my ſhame and her own. Being 
* brought here the day after, orders 
© were given not to ſuffer me to fee any 
© body; and I was here three whole 
* monti's, as if my family and the world 
f had been entirely annihilated to me. 
The brit and only viſit received was 
my mother's: I preſaged from her 
© embraces the ſentence the was going 
© to pronounce. © J am 1uined,”* 141 


© ſhe to ine, as ſoon as we were alone: 
6 -jniquity has prevailed; I have loſt my 
% law ſuit, and with it all means of 
te eſtabliſhing you ig the world, Scarce 
| „enough 
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«enough remains for my ſon to Top- 
c port himſelf àctording to bis birth. 
4% As to you, my danghter, God has 
den called you here; Here you muſt Jive 
« and die: to-morrow yon take the 
dc veil.” At thefe words, which were 
© ſtrengthened by the cold and abſolute 
tone in which they were pronounced, 
my heart Fas ſtruck, and my tongue 
# frozen; my knees gave way beneath 
4 me, and 1 fell ſenſeleſs on the ground. 
My mother called for aſſiſtance, and 
* ſaid hold of that opportunity to with- 
© draw herſelf from my tears. When 
*I was come to myſelf again, T found 
* myſelf ſurrounded with thoſe pious 
= damfels, whoſe companion I was to 
pe, and who invited me to partake 
« with them the ſweet tranquillity of their 
condition. But that ſtate, ſo for- 
- tunate for an innocent and diſengaged 
#*fovl, preſented to my eyes nothing but 
* ſtruggles, perjuries, and remorſe. ' A 
© dreadful abyfswas going to be opened 
* 'betwixt my lover and me; I'fopnd my 
#- hetter part torn from me; I ſaw no 
longer any thing around me but ſilence 
and vacuity; and in this immenſe ſoli- 
tude, in this renunciation of all na- 
* thre, 1 bone myſelf in the preſence of 
Heaven, unh my heart falk of the 
1 fſovely *objeR, Which it was neceſſa; y 
J ſhould forget for it's ſake. Theſe 
© hily damſels told me, with the ſtrong- 
F'eſt conviction, all that they knew of 


4 the'vanitics of the World: but it was 


6 not to the world that I was attached; 
© 'the molt horrible defart would have 
4 ſeemed a raviſhins a bode with the man 
hom I had left in that world ich 
eto me was nothing. 

„ deſned to fee my mother again: 
© the pretended at firſt to have takeu my 
ſWooning for a natural accident. 
„ No, Madam, it is the effect of the 
violent tuation into Which you have 
ton me; for it is no longer time 
5 10 feign. Lou have given me lite, 
cc Vl nay take it from me; bir, Ma- 


dam, baveyob convinced me only as 


en victim deveted' ro the torment of a 
« Tjnvering death? and to whom 18 it 
| «yh (acrifice Me? Not to God I 
Fel that he eſects me: the Almighty 
wi e pure victims, vVolun 
3 y. fatrifices ; he is fealoys of the of- 
© fetinps whade tim, and the heart which 
wy ſreſems {elf 16 lira on ght thencefor. 
ard of "bf" His aner I Lene 
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e, qrags whe 'tos' the altar; perivey ang 
% facfflege zttknck tie there. Whg 
«4 ſay yd wretthed girl“ A r. 
*© rible truth, which deſpair forces from 
4 me. Ves, Madam, my hear bag 
—— itſelf away Without your con. 
% ſenty innocent or culpable, is n 
* longer mine God only can dreht the 
band by Which it is tied.” — 4 ( 

% ynworthy daughter, go and ruin your. 
* ſelf: I will never acknowledge vou 
©: more. = Dear mother, by Your 
*© own blood, abandon me not; ſee my 
« tears, my deſpair; ſee hel] open at m 

„ feet!“ —“ Ts it in this light, then 
« that a fatal paſſion makes thee Vow 
«the aſylum of honour, the tranquil 
5“ port of innocence? What, is there 
& then but the world in thy eyes! Know, 
however, that this world has but oye 
4% idol, intereſt. All our homages are 
for the ſucceſsful: oblivion, detertion, 
and contempt, are the portion of the 
© unfortunate,” | 
« Ah, Madam! ſeparate from that cor. 
rupt multitude tine mann, hom 
you love, is it not ſo? I Know all that 
„ he can have ſaid'to you, 
<5 


| He is no 
© accomplice in the iviquity of his fa. 
© ther; he diſclaims it, h=compluins to 
you of it; he will repair the injury 
* done you! Vain promiſes; the fine 
ſpeeches of a young tian, which will 
wap be forgor to-morrow, But were he 
„ conſtant in his paſſion, aud faithful m 
his promiſes, his father is young, he 


„ will grow old, for the wicked grow 
% old; ant in the mean time love he. 
6 ' | 


© comes extinct, ambition prompts, du- 
e ty commands; rank, alliance, fortune, 
preſent themleſves to him, and the cre- 
, dujous, begwled maid, becomes ihe 
„ publick talk. Such is the lot that 
«awaited you: your, mother has pic- 
tn ſerved you ifo6m it. I now coit you 
© ſome tears, but you will one day cls 
** me for it, Ilèave you, my daughter: 
& prepare /yourſetfler thc ſacrifice which 
© Goarequires of you. The more pain- 
4e ful this lacrifice, the more worthy will 
«'it be of Him.“ , 

Ia avoid, Madam, T was chliged'o 
reſolve. I took this, veil, this han- 
1 dage; I entered' the p 4h of penitence; 
an „during tue time oft prohgon, 
© in whith we are yet free, I flat- 
tered; myſelf with the hope of ſub- 
© dving mytelf, ang attributed my ine- 
„ lolytion avg Weakguls folely 19, be 


4 fata] 


1 fatal libert 
N as Na ed time long 
« till I could. bind myſe t by an irrevo- 
« cable oath. al took that oath z 1 re- 
© nounced, the world; au eaſy matter. 
But, alas L.renounced alſo my lover, 
© apd that was more than renouncing 
© my life. On pronouncing thoſe vows, 
© my, ſoul flattered on my lips, as if 
( ready... 0, leave me. Scacce had 1 
ſtrength enough to drag me to the foot 


« of the altar whence they were obliged 


© to carry me away. as dead. My mo- 
© ther came to me tranſported with a 
© crue) joy.—Pardon me, my God: I 
© reſpe&, 1 love her till; 1 will love 
© her to my laſt gaſp.* Theſe words 
of Lucilia were interrupted by ſighs, 
wy two rivylets of tears overflowed her 
ace. | 

The ſacrifice was now compleated,* 
reſumed ſhe after a long ſilence: I was 
© the Almighty's, I was no longer my 
© own. Al ſenſual ties were now to 
be broken: I was become dead to the 
© earth; I preſumed to believe it. But 
t what was my terror, on ſearching in- 
© ty the abyſs of my own ſoul! I there 
« ſtill found love, but a frantick and 
6 cmival love; love covered with ſhame 
© and deſpair, love rebelling againſt 
© Heaven, againſt nature, againſt my- 
© ſelf; love conſumed by regret, torn 
i with remorſe, and transformed into 
© rage. What have I done!“ cricd T 
* to myſelf a thouſand times; what 
te haveI done! This adored inan, whom 
% muſt ſee no more, preſents himſelf 
t to my imagination in all his charms,” 
© The 1955 knot which was to have 
© made us one, all the moments of a 
delicious life, all the emotions of two 
hearts which death alone would have 
© ſeparated, preſented themſelves to my 
* diſtracted ſoul. Ah, Madam, how 
* grievous was the image! There is no- 
* thing which I have not done in order 
* to blot it from my memory. For theſe 
* five years paſt have I by turns baniſh- 
ed it from my fight, and ſeen it recur 
* without ceaſing. In vain do I fink 
* myſelf in ſleep, which only revives it 
in my mind; in vain do 1 abſtract 
« myſelf in ſolitude, where it awaits 
* me: I find it at the foot of the altar, 
I hear it into the boſom of God him- 
* ſelf. Meantiwe that God, who is che 
* father of mercies, has at length taken 
N ty on me. Time reaſon, penance, 
have weakened the fit ſhocks of this 
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ſhaxing it in my power eriminal paſſion, but a painful lagguor 
bas ſucceeded, I. esl myſelt dying 


c every moment, and the thought that I 


* 


am drawing near to my gtave is my 
ſole conſol ation. 
* Oh, my dear Lucilia/!* cried the 


marchionels, after hearing her, .* which 
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* undone, {aid OO my heart 
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of us is moſt to be pitied! Love has 
been the caule both of your misfor- 
tunes and mine: but you loved the 
tenderett, the moſt faithful, the moſt 
grateful of men; and I the molt per- 
fidious, the moſt ungrateful, the moſt 
cruel. You devoted yourſelf to Hea- 
ven, I delivered myſelf up to a villain; 
your retreat was a triumph, mine is a 
reproach : people lament you, love 
you, and reſpect youz but me.they 


© revile and traduce. 


* Of all lovers, the moſt paſſionate 
before marriage was the argu of 
Clarence. Young, amiable, ſeducing 


to the higheſt degree, he promiſed a. 


molt happy qiſpoſition. He ſeemed to 
poſſeſs alt the virtues, as he really did 
all the graces. The docile eaſe of 
his temper received in ſo lively a man- 
ner the impieſſion of virtuous ſenti- 
ments, that they ſeemed as if they 
could never have been effaced, It was 
too ealy for him, alas! to inſpire me 
with the paſſion which he had him- 
ſelf, or at leaſt thought he had for me. 
All the convemiencies, which make 
great matches, conlpired with this 
mutual inclination; and my parents, 
who had ſeen it riſing in my boſom, 
conſented to crown it, Two years 

aſſed in' the tendereſt union. O, 
Pais ! © theatre of vices, O dread- 
ful rock of love, innocence, and vir- 
tue! My huſband, who till then had 
been but little converſant with thoſe 
of his own age, and that merely to 
amuſe himſelf, as he. ſaid, with their 
irregularities and follies, imþibed in- 
ſenſibly the poiſon. of their example. 
The noiſy preparation, for their inſipid 
meetings, the mylterious confidence 


of their adventures, the proud recitals 
of their empty pleaſures, the com- 


mendations laviſhed on their worthleſs 
conqueſts, all excited his curioſity. 
The ſweetneſs of an innocent and 
peaceful union had no longer the ſame 


charms for him. I had myſelf na 


other talents than thoſe which a yirtu- 


ous education beſtows; 1 perceived 
that he required more in me. I am 


- — < - 


« is no longer a ſufficient return fer 
„ his.” Indeed his attentions from 
that time were nothing mote than, 
compiaiſance; he no longer preferred, 
thoie (weet conyerſations, thoſe private, 
interviews, fo delicious to me, to the 
ebb and flow of a tumultuous ſociety. 
He himſelf perſuaded me to abandon. 
myſelf to diſſipation, only in order to 
authorife him to be abandoned. I 
became more preſſing, and reſtrained 
him. I took the re ſolution of leaving 
him at liberty, that he might wiſh for 
me, and fre me again with pleaſure, 
© after a compariſon which I thought 
© mylt be to my advantage: but young 
© corropters ſeized that ſoul, unfor- 
© tunately too flexible; and from the in- 
„ ſtant_ he had ſteeped his lips in the 
© poiſoned cup, his intoxication was 
© without remedy, and bis wandering 
© without return, I wanted to recal 
© him; but it was too late. You 
% deſtroy yourſelf, my dear,” ſaid I to 
© him; “ and though it be dreadful to 
* me to ſee a huſband torn from me 
&« who formed all my delight, yet it is 
« more for your ſake than my own that 
I lament your error, You feck hap- 
pineſs where it is moſt aſſuredly not 
4% to be feund, Falſe delights, ſhame- 
ful pleaſures, will never ſatisfy your 
* ſoul. Fhe art of ſeducing and de- 
ceiving is the whole of that worldly 
„ art that now charms you; your wife 
% Knows it not, and you. know it no 
« better than ſhe : that infamous ſchool 
& ig not formed for our hearts; yours 
« ſuffers itlelf to be loſt in it's intoxi- 
„ catien; but it will laſt only for a 
: 7 time; the illuſion will vaniſh like a 
ce 
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* dream; you. will return to me, and 
find nie ſtill che fame z an indulgent 
and fälthful love waits your return. 
and all will be forgotten. You will 

* have ngither reproach nor complaint 

to teak from me: happy if 1 can con- 
ſolt You, for all the chagrins which 

4% you may have occaſioned me! But 

„vou, who Know- the value of virtue, 

nd have taſted of her charms; you, 

„ whom. vice ſhall have plinged from 

* one abyſs into another; you, whow it 

* mall fis perhaps with contempt, 

1% ig conceal at home. with, your Wife 

the laiguiſhing days of a premature 

«© gd age, your heart withered with 

* fadnels, your Tov! a, prey t0 cruel] re- 
＋ unde, how. will you (ecqhcile your- 

* 1 ine N d „ e „e 

7 ſelf tO ) vurtolt *, Bow will' you be 
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able ſtill to relifh the pure pleaſure of 
being beloved by me? Alas! my lote 
itſelf will be your puniſhment, The 
more lively aſſo and tender that love 
will be, the more humiliating will 
it be for you. It is this, my dear 
marquis, it is this that grieves ard 
overpowers me. Ceaſe to love me, if 
you pleaſe; I can forgive you, ſince 
have cealed to be agreeable; but 
never render yourſelf unworthy ot 
my tenderneſs, and contrive at 1:36 
not to be obliged to bluſh before me.” 
Would you believe it, my dear Ly. 
cilia? a piece of raillery was all his 
anſwer, He told me that I talked 
like an angel, and that what I hed 
ſaid deſerved to be committed to writ. 
ing. But ſeeing my eyes brimful of 
tears,“ Nay, do not play the child!“ 
faid he to me; * IT love you; you know 
it; ſuffer me to amuſe myſelf, and 
be affured that nothing attaches me.” 
However, {ome offtious friends 
failed not to inform me of eyery thing 
that could grieve and confound me, 
Alas! my hvſband himfelf in a ſhort 
time deſiſtec from Keeping himſ{clf 
under my reſtraint, and even from 
flattering me, 
* I ſhallnst tell you, my dear Lucilia, 
the many marks of humiliation and 
diſguſt thatTendured. Yourgri:fs, in 
compariſon of mine, would cven ap- 
pear light to you.. Twagioe, it poſ⸗ 
hible, the ſituation of a virtuous and 
feeling ſoul, lively and delicate to ex- 
cels, receiving every day new ovtrages 
from the only object of u's affeQion ; 
till lieing for him alone, when he 
lives no longer lor her, when he is not 
aſnamed to Five for objects devoted 10 
contempt. I ſpare your delicacy the 
moſt horrible part of this picture. Pe- 
jetted, abandoned Caebifted by my 
uſband, I devoured my grief in 4- 
Tence; and if 'l afforded. ſome profli- 


gate companies A topick of ridicule, 
ST ra# | + 378 3-04 4 14 14 3 
a more juſt and compaſſionate publick 


confoled me with it's Pity; and Len- 
joyed the fole good Which his vice 
could not take From me, a ſpotle!; 


character. I have fince loſt that, my 


dear Lucilia. The wickedaels of the 


onen, whom my example humbled, 


chu not bear to fer ine irieprocach- 
able. They interpreted, according 
ro their wiſhes; my ſolitude and appa- 
(rn Fear gufra "they aſcribed to me 
as 4 00 el RIA ch n Who had the 

6 umnpudence 


* nee to conceive that he was 
« well received by me. My huſband, 
to whom my preſence was a continnal 
« reproach, .and who found bimſe t not 
« Jet ſufficiently at liberty, in order to 
« rid himſelf of my importunate griet, 
took the firſt pretext that was preſent- 
© ed to him, and baniſhed me to one of 
his country-ſeats. Unknown to the 
« world, far from the fight of- my mis- 
« fortunes, I at leaſt enjoyed in ſolitude 
« the liberty of indulging my grief; but 
the cruel man cavſed it to be notified 
to me, that I might" chuſe a convent; 
« that his ſeat of Florival was fold, 
« and that I muſt retire from thence." 
— Florival!*+ inteirupted Lucilia, in 
a violent emotion. That was the place 
« of my exile, reſumed the marchio- 
neſs. * Ah, Mali 4 what name have 
you pronounsed! —“ The name of 
* my huſpand before he acquifed the 
matquiſſte of Clarence. What do I 
© hear! Ob, Heaven! oh, juſt Heaven! 
is it poſſible?” cried Lucilia, throwing 
herſelf upon the boſom of her friend. 
What is the matter! what troubles 
* you! what ſudden revolution! Luci- 
lia, recover your ſenſes.—“ How, 
© Madam! is Florival then the perfidi- 
s ous wretch, the villain, who betrays 
© anddiſhonours you! Do you know 
© him?”— It is the man, Madam, 
hom I adored, whom I have mourn- 
© ed for theſe five years paſt; the man 
* who would have had my laſt fighs!" 
— What ſay you ?'— It is he, Ma- 
dam! Alas, what had been my lot!” 
At theſe words Lucilia, bowing her face 
to the ground, © Oh, my God?!” ſaid 
ſhe; © oh, my God 1 it was thou who 
ſtretched'ſt out thine hand towards me.” 
The marchioneſs was confounded, and 
unable to recover from her aſtoniſhment, 
* Doubt it not,“ ſaid ſhe to Lucilia; the 
© deligns of Heaven are viübly mani- 
* felted upon us: it brings us together, 
inſpires us with a mutual coniidence, 
and opens our hearts to each other, as 
two ſources of light and conſolation. 
Well, my worthy and tender friend, 
let us endeavour to forget at once both 
our misfortunes, and the perſon who 
vccahoned them. 
: From this time the tenderneſs and in- 
timacy of their friendſhip increaſed to 
the” bigheſt degree: their ſolitude had 
Pleaſures, known only to the unfortu- 
nate. But, in a little time, this calm 
Vas interrupted by the news of the dan- 
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ger which threatened the marquis, His 


diſſipations coſt him his life. © At the 
point of death he aſked for h's vir.vous 
wife. She tears herſelf from the arms 
of her forlorn companion; haſtens to 
him; arrives; and finds him expiring. 
© Oh yon, whom I nave ſo greatly and 
© cruelly ir jured, aid he to her on te- 
collecting her, © lee the fruit of my irre- 
* gularities ; ſee the ditadful ſtrobe which 
the hand of God, hath inflicted upon 
me. If Tam yer worthy of your 
pity, raiſe up to Heaven your inno- 
cent voice, and lay iny r: morſe before 
dit.“ The tified wife would have 
th on hericif on his hoo. © Stand off,“ 
ſaid he ; © 1 ſhudder «t mvtelf; my breath 
© is the blaſt of deith:* adding, after a 


. 


© long filence, Do you know me again 
in this (tate to which my crimes have 
reduced me? Is this that pure ſoul that 
© vied to mix itſelf with thine? Is this 
© that half of thyſelf? Is this that 
© nuptial bed that received me when 
« worthy of thee? Perfidious friends; 
© deteſtable enchantreſſes; come, fee, 
© and ſhudder! Oh,” my ſout! Who 
« will deliver thee from this kideons pri- 
« fon?—* Sir, ſaid he to his phy ficien, 
© have J yet long to live? My pains 
© are mioierable. Leave ment, my 
« generous Riend; I mould f. but 
for thee, into the moſt drendtul de- 
© ſpair . . Cruel death, compleat, 
© compleat the expiation of my lite. 
There are no evils which I do not de- 
© ſerve; I have betta; ed, daſliunonred, 
© balely perſecuted innocente and virtue 
£ itſelf.” | | 

The marchioneſs, in the 2gonies of 


grief, made every moment new *tfoits 


to throw herſelf on the bed, from which 
they endeavoured to remove her. At 


jaſt the unhappy man expired; his eyes 


fixed upon her, and his voice died away 
in alking her pardon, | 
The only conſolation the marchioneſs 
was capable of, aroſe from that icligious 
confidence with which fo goo a death 
inſpired her. He was,” faid the © more 
© weak than wicked, and more trail than 
culpable. The world led him aſtray 
by it's pleaſures; God brought him 
back again by afflictions; he has chaſe 
tile.!, and paxdons him.—Yes, my 
huſband, my dear Clarence,” cricd the, 
now diſencumbered of the ties of h}ood 
and the world, thou waiteſt me in the 
bolom of thy God.“ pi 
Her ſoul filled with theſe holy ideas, 
: I 2 the 
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ſhe; went to join her friend, whom ſhe 
Found gat the toot of the altar. Lucis 
1a bart was tent within her at the 
x<Jation of this crvel and virtuous death. 
J hey wept together for the-Jaſt time; 
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AXT that time of life, when it is. ſo 
J y agreeable to be a widow, Cecilia 
could not help thinking of a freſh en- 
Fagement. Too rivals diſputed her 
choice. One, modeſt and plain, loved 
only her ; the other, artful and vain, 
was above all things fond of himſelf. 
Fre firſt had the confidence of Cecilia; 
the ſecond had her love. Cecilia was 
vpjuſt, you will ſay : not at all. Plain 
folks negle&t theinſelves; they think, 
That in order to pleaſe, it is ſuſhcient io 
Jove with fincerity, and to convince 
bthers of their love. But there are few 
diſpoſitions which do not require a linle 
ornament. A man without art in the 
midſt of the world, is hike a lady at the 
vpera without raue. a 
Eraſtus, with bis uſual frankneſs, had 
ſajd to Cecilia, I love you!” and from 
that time loyed her as if he had breath- 
ed nothing elſe: his love was his life. 
Ploricourt had rendered himſelf agree- 
able by 1hoſelittle gailantries which have 
he air of pretending to nothing. , A- 
mong the\aitenficns, which he paid to 
Cecilia, he choſe, not the moſt N e 
pat rhe molt ſeducing.“ Nothing affeQ- 
ed, nothing giave: he appeared ſo much 
dhe more amiable, as he ſcemed not to 
Interd it. She, pitied Eraſtus; did, not 
he an hopeſter man: it was pity thatit 
as mpoſſible to !ove him. She dreaded 
Fluricourt : he was a dangeroys crea- 
ure, and would perhaps be the ruin of 
a'woman; but h w was it poſſible to 
ese ind Fir? Hpwever, the vage 
Pot deceive Eraſtus. She mult confeſs 
Fe ehe to hh, e e 
Ielteem you, Eraſtus,” ſaid Cecilia 
to him, „and {am fofivle you merit 
more. But the heart has.4t's caprices3 
mp owp difents from my, reglon. — 
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and; ſome time after, the marehiopeſt 
conſecrated to God, with the ſame von: 
as LutilÞp, that heart,” thoſe charms 
thoſe virtues, of which the world ot 
unworthy, 1 | 


wa” 


«© for me, but your heart. for another. 
— I confeſs it, and not without regiet: 
© I ſhould be to blame, if I 532 ; 
© but there is no anſwering for inclina. 
© tion. Very well, Madam: I will 
© lovethen alone; I ſhall derive the more 
glory from jit.'—-+ But there, now, is 
* the very thing 1 would not have. 
Nor I neither; but that is to no pur. 
© poſs.— And what is to become of 
# you ?'—* Whatever Love and Nature 
© pleaſe,'—" You; diſtreſs, me, Eraſtus, 
* by thus abandoning .yourſelf,'— 7 
* muſt abandon myſelf, when I cannot 
© help it.“ How unhappy am I in 
+ having ever known you !'—-* Indeed, 
you had need complain: it is a terri. 
* ble inisfartune tu be beloved! Yes, 
© it is a misfortune to have cauſe to re- 
* proach one's: {elf on account of a man 
© we elteem.—* You, Madam! you 
have nothing to reproach yourſelf. 
An honeſt. map may complain of a 
« coquette who trifles with him; or ra. 
+ ther, ſhe is ur worthy of his complaints 
« and 1eg1et; . but what ,wrongs bave 
* you commuted ?. Have you employed 
any ſeducing arts to attract me; any 
complaiſauce to retain. me? Did 1 
© conſult you about qoving you? Who 
* obliges you to chink me amiabie! 
© Fuilow your own inclination, and 1 
© wil! follow mine. Be noi afraid that 
© I ſhall plague you, “ No, but you 
will, plague yourſeif; for, in ſhort, 
* you un ſee. me. — What! would 
* you ve,cryel enough to forbid me your 
* ight ?!—* Far from it, I aſſure you; 
© but 1 ich to ſe, you eaty, and as my 
* belt. friend. Friend, let it be; the 
name fignifics nothing. , But the 
* name js not enough; I would bring 
you back in realicy.to that lentiment, 
do pure, ſo tender, and ſo lolid, to that 
* friendſhip which, 1 feel for you. — 
Well, Madam, you may love me 43 
Ms 8 6 yau 
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4 "TY now permit me to 
c — A #14 and as moch As 1 
« cans 1 only deſire the libe rig of being 
« pohappy after my on manner. 

The obſtinacy of Eraſtus grieved Ce- 
eilia; but, after all, ſhe had done her 
duty: ſo much the worſe for him, if he 
loved her till. She gave herſelf vp, 
—_— without concern or reproach, 
to her inclination for Floricourt, The 
moſt refined gallaniry Was put in prac- 
ticeto captivate her. Floricourt ſueceed- 
ed without difficulty. He knew how 
to pleaſe, though he loved, and was 
happy if he had choſen to be ſo. But 
12 is the bane of love. It was 
but à triſſe in Floticourt's eyes to be 
loved more than every thing elſe; he 
wanted-to be loved ſolely, without re- 
ſerve or participation. It is true that he 
ſet the ecample: he had detached him- 
ſelf for Cecilia from a'prude whom he had 
ruined; and a coquettèe who ruined him; 
he had broke off with five'or fix of the 
vaijeſt and fooliſheſt young fellows in 
the world; He ſupped no where bot at 
Cecilia's, where it was delicious ſupping; 
and he had the goodneſs to think of her 
amidſt a circle of women, not one of 
whom equalled her either in grace or 
beauty. Such neo mmon ptoceedings, 
not to ſpeak of merit ſtill more 
uncommon, had not they a right to 
exact from Cecilia the moſt abſolute de- 
arne ee | 

In the mean time, as he was not ſuf- 
keiently in love to be at all deficient in 
addreſs, he took care not to ſuffer his 
pretenſiens to appear at firſt. Never 
nad man, defore conqueſt, been more 
complaifant, more decile, leſs aſſuming, 
than Floricourt; but from the moment 
he ſaw himſelf maſter of her heart, he 
heeame it's tyrant. Difficult, imperious, 
jealous, be wanted to poſſels alone all 
the faculties of Cecilia's ſoul. He 
could not ſo much as permit her one 
idea except his own, much leſs a thought 
which came not from him. A deciſive 
taſte, a tri connection, was ſure to 
diſpleaſe him; but his meaning was to 
be gueſſed at. He would force her to 
aſk him a hundred times over what he 
was thinking of, or what had put him 
out of humour; and it was never but 
as A favour that · he confeſſed àt laſt that 
tuch a thing had diſpleaſed him, or ſuch 
2 perſory made him dull. In ſhort, as 
oon as he ſaw that his will was a law, 
he declared it without ceremony; and 
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it was ſubmitted! to without oppoſition. 
It was but a ſmall matter to require of 
Cecilia the ſacriſice of thoſe pleaſures 
which naturally preſented themſelves; 
he gave birth to them the oftener,* on 
pron to ſee them ſacrificed to him. 

e ſpoke with tranſport of a play or an 
entertainment; he invited Ceeilia to it. 
and they ſettled the party with ladies of 
his own naming: the hcur came, they 
were dreſſed,” the horſes put to; he 
changed his deſign, and Cecilia was 
obliged to pretend a head-ach, He 05 


ſented to her a {be-friend, whom he 90 


troduced as an adorable woman; * the 
was found ſuch; an intimacy was con- 
trafted, A week after, he confeſſed he 
had been deceived ; ſhe was affected, 
inſipid, or giddy! and Cecilia was 
obliged to break off with her. Cecilia 
was in a ſhort time reduced to flight 
acquaintances, whom, however, he com- 
plained of her ſeeing too often, Sheper- 
ceives. not that her complaiſance was 
changed inzo ſlavery. We think, we 
purſue our own; will when we purſne 
the will of thoſe we love, Floricourt 
ſeemed to her only to foreſtall her own 
deſires. She ſacrificed every thing 19 
him, without ſo much as ſuſpecting that. 
ſhe made him. any ſacrifices; yet Flori- 
court's ſelf- love was not ſatisfied. 
The company of the town, perfectly 
frivolous and tranſitory as it was, yet 
appeared to him too intereſting, He ex- 
tolled lolitude; he repeated a hundred 
times, that there was no true love but 
in the country, far from diſſipation and 
noiſe, and that he ſhould never be hap- 
py but in a retreat inacceſſible to imper- 
tinents and rivals. Cecilia had a coun- 
try-houſe to his with, She had longed 
to paſs the fineſt part of the year there 
with him, but could ſhe do it with de- 
cenicy ? He gave her to underſtand, that 
it was ſufficient to take off all the air 
of a private party, by carrying ſuch a 
friend along with them as Eraſtus, and 
a woman of the character of Artenice. 
After all, if people ſhould talk, their 
marriage, which was ſoon to be con- 
cluded, would Glence them. They ſer 
out, Eraſtus was of the party, and this 
ain was a refinement of Floricourt's 
ſelf-love. He knew that Eraſtus was 
his rival, his unſucceſsful rival: it was 
the moſt flattering teſtimony that he 
covid have of his triumph; therefore 
he had contrived excellently to bring it 
about, {lis attentions to him had an 
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nic of. compaſſion and ſuperiority, at 


of patience; but the tender and delicate 
friendſhip of Cecilia made him amends 
for theſe humiliaiSns; and the fear of 
diſplealing lier wade him diſguiſe them, 
However, ſure as he was that they were 
ing into the country only in order 
e love there at liberty, how 
could he reſolve with himſelf to follow 
them? Ibis reflection Cecilia made as 
well as be; he would have hindered him, 
hut the party was fettled, paſt revoca- 
ion, Belides, Artepice was young and 
andſome. Solitude, opportunity, liber- 
ty, example, . and pique, migbt 
engage Eraltus to turn towards her 
thoſe vows which Cecilia could not Jiſ- 
ten to. ae modeſt enough to 
think it poſſible for a perſon to be un- 
ithful to her, and. juſt enough to with 
It; but it was beuaying a very flight 
knowledge of the heart and character of 
Eraltus, 
_  Artenice- was one of thoſe women 
with whom love is only an arrangement 
of ſociety, who are offended at a long 
attachment, who grow tired of a con- 
Kant paſſion, and who depend ſufficient- 
y on the honeſty of the znen to deliver 
memſel ves up to them without reſerve, 
and to quit them without heſitation, 
They hed told her, We are gaing to 
& paſs ſome time in the country; Erattug 
is to be there; will you make one t“ 
She 1eplied, with a ſmile, Wrh all my 
s heait; a pleaſint ſcheme!* and the 
party was immediately ſeitled. This 
was an additional torment to Praſtus. 
Artenice had heard Cecilia praiſe her 
Friend; as the moſt prudent man in the 
orld, the honeſteſt and mott reſerved, 
That is charming, faid Artenice 
Within herſelf; 4 that is a kind of man 
to be taken and diſmifſed without pre- 
caution or noiſe. Happy or unkappy, 
that is not to the purpole: one is never 
;* at one's eaſe but with people of this 
„ fort. | Av Eraſtus is a rarity!!! We 
may readily concli.de, after theſe re- 
A: Qians, that Fraſtus did not want for 
£ncouragewent,” | 
Eloricourt behaved towards Cecilia 
with an afhiduiry perfeftly difizeſing- 10 
an unfuccef ful rival, Cecilia in vain 
endeavoured to conftrain herſelf; her 
Jooks,: her voice, ber very filence, bes 


trayed her. Þraftiis was Ypon the xackʒ | 


pit he concealed his pain. Arievice, 


Nke a eattons woman, kept conver 
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niently at s diſtance, and engoged Fre. 
tus o follow her. How happy are 
they, aid ſhe one day to him a8 
they were walking together ; 8 Wholl 

© taker up with each other, they fee] 2 
+ mutual] ſatis fabtion, and live only for 
© themſelves! It is a grent happineſ 
merely to love. What lay you tons 
—* Yes, Madam,“ replied Eraſtus look. 
ing down, © jt is a great happineſs when 
1 0 — Od, there are always two 

© for I do not ſce that one is alone in 
the world. '—* I mean, Madam, too 
© hearts equally ſenſible, and made 10 
* love one another equally,'— Equaily 
© that is very unreaſonable. For my 
part, Ithink that we pught to be leſs 
« diſhcult, , and, to content oyrſelye 
* with coming up. within' a ſmell mat. 
© terof it, Suppoſe I have more fey. 
ſibility in my 1gmper than he who at. 
taches himſelf to me, muſt I puniſh 
him for jt? Every one gives what he 
has, and we have no room 10 reproach 
him who contributes towards ſocict 

that portion of ſenſibility which Na. 
ture has given him. I wonder that 
the coldeſt hearts are always the moſt 
delicate. You, forexample; you, now, 
are a man that would expect one 16 
love you to ulltratiion,*— I, Ma. 
dam! I expect pothing.'—* Youmiſ. 
take mi; that is not what I mean, 
You have enough in you to ſeduce a 
woman, to be lure. I ſhoold not eyen 
be ſurprized at her conceiving an in- 
clination for you.'—* That may be, 
Madam; -in point of folly, I doubt 
nothing; but if a woman were ſo fool. 
iſh as to fall in love with me, I think 
mne would be mach to be pilied,'— 
Is this a caution, Sir, which you are 
ſo good as to'give me: Youu, Ma 

dam! I flatter mpyſ:lf that you thiok 
me neither föoliſn nor weak enough 
to give you any fuch caution,'— 
Very well, you ſpeak in general then, 
and except me out of politencls?'— 
The exception itfelf is upnccellary, 
Madam; for you have nothing to do 
in the caſe.— Pardon me, Su: it 18 
I who tell you, that you have quali- 
ties endugh to pleaſe, and that one 
might very calily love you to d [trac 
tion; and it is to me that you reply, 
that one ſhould be very much to be 
pitied if one loved you- Nothing, in 
my opinion, gan be more pertonal, 
„Hey! what, you are embarraſſed? 
« I contels tþ4t your rails: y cnibar. 
n : * . 6 ralles 
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« (aſſes me; I Eno not how to-reply © Ecaſtus, that you ate not one of thoſe 


to it; but it is not generons to attack 
« me with weapons which Lam not 
armed with. —“ But if I were in 
« earneſt, Eraſtos ; if nothing in the 
« world were truer P— Your ſervant, 
Madam: the fituation I am now re- 
« diced to will not permit me to amuſe 
0 you any longer. —* Ah! upon my 
word he is in downright earnett,” ſaid 
he, following him with her eyes, © The 
© tone of leyity, the laughing air which 
«] afſum*d, piqued him: he is a man 
« for ſentiment; I muſt talk to him in 
« his own language. To morrow, in 
this grove, One turn more, and my 
victory is decided.“ 

" F:aftus's walk with Artenice had ap- 
peared very long to Cecilia. Eraſtus 
returned fi om it quite penſtve, and Ar- 
fenice in triumph. Well,“ faid Ceci- 
Ha to her friend, in a very low voice, 
«© What do 508 think of Eraftas ?* 

© Why like him pretty weil; he 
t has not quite tixed me, and that is a 
great deal; he has ſomie excellent qua- 
ties, and one might make an agree» 
Cable man of him. I find him only a 
„ fittle romantick in his manner. He 
© expects ſentiment z_ a fault of habit, 
© 4 mere country prejudice; of which it 
© is eaſy to break him.'—* He expeds 
« ſentiment!” faid Cecilia within her: 
ſeif; „they are coming to terms already! 
© This is going very far at one inter- 
© view, I think Eraſtus acts his part 
* with a good grace, Well! but if he 
© is happy, ain I to take it ill? Yet, it 
« was wrong in him tb want to perſuade 
© me that he was ſo greatly to be pitied. 
« He might. have red my delicacy 
the heavy reproaches, which he 

* Knew very well I heaped upon my- 
_© (elf, It is the frenzy of lovers al- 
© ways td exaggerate their pains. In 

* mort, he is conſoled, and I am ſuffi- 
* ciently comfgrted“ 

_ Cecilia, in this idea, put leſs reſtraint 

on h«r{elf with regard to Floricourt. 

Eraftys, whom nothing eſcaped, be- 
came more melancholy than uſual. Ce- 
cilia and Artenice attributed his melan- 
eholy to the ſame cavle. A growing 
palſion always ' produces that effect. 
The day after, Artenice did not fail to 
contrive a, ide à tte for Cecilia and 
; loricourt, by waking away Eraſtus 
alon Wir tet - 46-46, $559 Wha 
a * You are angty,“ ſaid ſhe, and 1 
Want to de fecoheed to you. I fee, 
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men with whom love is to be treated 
with raillery : you look upon an en- 
gagement as one of the moſt ſerious 
things in the world; I lik: you the 
better for it.'— I! Not at all, Ma- 
dam; I am too well perſuaded tnat a 
ſerious paſhun is the ligheſt extrava- 
gence, and that love is no longer a 
pierfure than while it is a jelt,%— 
Be confiſtent then. Yeſterday even- 
ing you required an equal ſenſibility, 
a mutual inclination.*— J required 
an impoſſibility; or, at leait, the muſt 
uncommon thing in the world; and L 
maintain, that without this union 

which is fo difficult that it muſt be 
given up, the wiſeſt and ſureſt way 
19 to make a jeſt of love, without an- 
nezing any chimerical value or im- 
partance to it. —“ Upon my word, 
my dear Eraſtus, you talk Eke an an- 
gel. Why, indeed, mould we tors 
ment ourſelves to no purpoſe, endea- 
vouring to love more than we ate able? 
We agree, ſettle matters, grow weary 
of exch other, and part, On caſting 
up the account, we have had ples+ 
ſure : the time, therefore, was well 
employed; and would to Heaven we 
could be ſo amuſed all our lives“ 
This now, ſaid Eraftus within him- 


ſelf, *is a very convenient way at think+ 


ing !'—*1 well know,” continued ſhes 
what they call a ſcrious paſſion : nos 
thing is wore gloomy, nothing wore 
dull. Unctalneſs, jealouſy, are con- 
tnnaily tormenting the two unhappy 
creatures,” They pretend to. be latis- 
fied with each other, and weary them- 
ſelves todeath,'—"Ah, Madam! what 
is it you lay? They want nothing, if 
they love truly. Such an union is 
the charm cf life, the delight ef the 
foul; the fullneſs of happinels Vo 
Really, Sir, you ate mad with your 
eternal inconfiitencies. What would 

ou have, pray?'—* What is not to 
be found, Madam; and what, per- 
haps, will never be ſcen.—“ A fine 
expectation, uuly! Aud inthe mean 
while your heart will continues, diſen- 
gaged?—“ Alas, would to Heaven 
it could P— Ir js not ſo; then, Eraſ- 


tus? — No, certainly, Madam; and 
you would pity ic's cordition, could 


you but concerye itt“ At theſe words 


he left her, lifting his eyes towards hea- 
ven, aud hicaving a profuund. ſigh, 


This, then, {aid Atente, is what 
they 
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Cecilia to Eraftus, on ſeeing him 231i 


© they call a reſerved man} He is fo 


_ Fioricourt, during ſupper, wanted to 
entertain himſelf atthe expence of Eraſ- 


tus. So, {aid he to Artenice, © where 
© have you been? Nothing ſhould be 


* concealed from friends, and we ſet you 
* the example.'— Right, ſaid Ar- 
tenice, with indignation, * if we knew 
* how to profit by the examples that are 
© ſet us; or did we even know what we 
* would he at. It one talks of a ſe- 
© ricus paſſion, the gentleman treats it 
as a jeſt; it one agrees to it's being a 
s jeft, he goes back again to the ſe- 
© rious,'——" It is eaſy for you, Madam, 
ſaid Eraſtus, to turn me into ridicule; 
© I ſubmit to it, as much as you pleate.” 


| * much io, that it makes him 4 down- the next days what has paſſed betwee, 
. « right beaſt. By good luck, 1 have © you?'—* Some idle talk, Madan 
fs not explained myſelf. Poſſibly I ought the reſult of which on my fide Ol, | 
In © to have ſpoken out: baſhful people that nothing is more to be dreaded 
| * muſt be uffifted, But he walks off than a ſerious paſſion, and nothing ig 
* with an exclamation, without giving more deſpicable than a frivoloys one, 
| on time to aſk him what poſſeſſes or Artenice has ſeen me ſigh; the thought 
I o afflifts him. He ſhall fee: he muſt I fighed for her; and I undeceiyeg 
13 declare; for, in ſhort, I am come to her, that is all. —“ You undeceived 
* a compromiſe, and my honour is con- her! that is handſome enough; but 
* cerned.” you ſhould have done it with a little 
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more art!'—=* How, Madam! could 
ſhe dare to tell yon that we were on 
the brink of love, and would yur have 
had me contain myſelf? What would 
you have thought of my aſſent, or 
even of my — P—* That you 
were very much in the right. Arte. 
nice is young and handſome, and your 
attachment would have been merely 
an amuſement. ! Iam not in an hy- 
mour to amuſe myſelf, Madam; and 
I beg of you to ſpare the advice, by 
which I ſhall never profit.'— But 
you are now alone with us, and you 
yourſelf muſt perceive that you will 
act but a very ſtrange part here. — 


— Nay, Sir! I have no ſuch deſign; * I ſhall act, Madam, the part of a 
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man who has the affurange to deny 
the dull and infipid declarations with 
which he vas affronied me, and which 
I had the gaodneſs to put vp with, 
pre poſſeſſed by the commendations 
that bad been given me, I know not 
why, of this wretched creature.“ 

y * is gone off in a rege, faid 


| but we are among friends, let us ex- friend: nothing is, in my opinion, 
ö * plain, We have not time to obſerve © more honourable.— But, Eraſtus, 
Hh © and gueſs at each other, Ipleaſe you; * how will you be able to ſupport it!“ 
5108 « that you have given me to under- —* Leave that to me, Madam, and 
'| 7 * fland: I will not diſſemble that you “ do not make yourſelf at all uneaſyon 
' 19 © are agrecable enough to me. We are my account.'—" I cannot help being 
1 © not come here to be idle ſpectators; * uneaſy; for, in ſhort, I know your 
Wl * honour itſelt requires that we ſhould be“ ſituation, and indeed it is dreadful,” 
=. « employed: let us make an end, and —* May be fo; but it is neither in your 
ha * underſtand one another. How is it * power nor mine to render it better; 
16 * that vou would love me? How would “ let me alone, and let us talk no more 
* you have me love you ?'—"I, Ma- of n. — Talk wo more of it! Soon 
dam! cried Erattus, I do not want * ſaid z but you are unhappy, and I 
you to love me. —“ What, Sir! have © am the cauſe.— Oh! no, Madam; 
you deceived me then ?'—* Not at all, no: 1 have told you ſo a hundred 
6 Madam ; I call Heaven to witneſs, times; you have nothing to reproach 
'© that I have not ſaid one word to you © yourſelf with. In God's name be 
in the lealt like love.“ Nay, then,“ * eaſy.'—" I ſhould be eaſy, if you 
id ſhe to him, getting up from table, * could but be ſo.'—* Nay, now, you 
« this is a piece of etffrontery beyond * are cruel, Though you ſhould infilt 
© any thing 1 ever ſaw,” Floricourt upon knowing what paſſes in my ſou], 
would bave detained her. No, Sir, * yet 1 ſhoutd not have one pang the 
© {| am not able 10 endure the fright of a Jeſs, but you would have a piece of 
© chagrin the more for it: pr'ythee now 
. 
6 


Why, our ſituation would require 


jt. “ Very 


$ 


forget that I love you. — Hey! how? 
forget it? I ſee it every moment, — 
You would have me leave you, then? 


well ; drive me away 

then, that will be the beſt.'—* 1 drive 

jou away, my friend! Its for — 
A k * N 


„that I am in pain. “ O, then, for 
4 my part I detiare to you, that I ean- 
« not live without you.“ You think 
« ſd; but abſencoe-". * Abſence! 
« a fine remedy for love hke mine! 
6 Doubt not it's efficacy, my dear Eraſ- 
© tus: there are women more amiable 
and leſs unjuſt than I. Iam glad of 
itz but that i» all one to me.. You 
« think fo atpreſent; '=—* I am now what 
« I ſhall be all my life long: I know 
4 myſelf; I know the women, Do not 
« be afraid that any of them can make 
« me either happy or unbhappy.—“ I 
« believe that you would not attach 
« yourſelf at firſt; but you will diſſi- 
pate in the world, And with what? 
Nothing in it 'amuſes me. Here, at 
« leaſt, I have no time to grow dull: I 
© ſee you, or am going to fee you; you 
© talk to me kindly; I am ſure that you 
do not forget me; and if I were at a 
diſtance from you, I have an imagina- 
tion that would be my torment.— 
And could it paint any thing more 
* cruel than what you ſte ?'-* I ſte 
nothing, Madam; I deſire to ſee no- 
«things ſpate me the uneafineſs of be- 
© ing your confident." Ihdeed I ad- 
mixe your moderation. Ver, I have 
great mecit, indeed, in being moderate! 
Would yo have me beat you ?'— 
Noz but people uſually complain on 
« ſych-occafions,,”><* And of what? 
do not knew but J cannot recon- 
cile ſo mach leve with fo much rea- 
ſon. — Be aſſured, Madam, every 
one loves after his own faſhion: mine 
is not to rave. If ill language would 
{ pleaſe. you I could. beſtow as much 
s andtherg but I doubt whether that 


* would ſucceed,'-* loſe nothing by 


* that, Eraſtus; and at the bottom of 
*, your heart" No, I vow that my 
heart reſpets you as much as my 
mouth. I never ſurpriged myſelf one 
moment poſſeſſed with the leaſt anger 
, aged ou. Net you torment your- 
* ſelf, I le plainly; Melancholy pains 
upon e. 1 am not very ga. 
{Yeu hardly eat. I live, at leaſt," 
{I am ſure yen do not ſleep at all. 
Fardon me, I (leep a little; and that is 
' the happieſt. part of my time; for I 
* ſex vou in my lumbers Lach almoſt as 
* 1, wiſh yen te be.“ . Eraſtusl = 
( Cealiat'——+. You offind me.. Nay, 
Madam l it is too much to want t6 
tob me of my dreams. Vou are, in 
teality, ſuch as.you think proper: ſuf - 


5 
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© fer me then; at leaſt in ſdea, to have 
© you ſuch as pleaſes me. Do not be 
angry, but let us talk reaſon. Theſe 
very dreams, which I ought not to 
© know of, nouriſh your paſſibn. . 80 
much the better; Madam, ſo much the 
« better: I thould be very ſorry to be 
* cured of it. Andwhy do you — x 
© fiſt to love me without hope? With" 
© out hope! I am not reduted to that 
© yet: if your ſentiments were juſt, they 
« would be durable. Bu. DO 
© not flatter yourſelf, Eraftus; I am in 

love, and for my whole life. Ido 

not flatter myſelf, Cecilia; it is you 


that flander yourſelf, Your paſſion is 


4 

c 

c 

© a fever, which will have it's period. 
© It is not generous to ſpeak ill of one's 
© rival: I am filent; but I refer it to 
* the-goodneſs of your diſpoſnion, to 
© the delicacy of your heart. © They 
© are both blind,'—"" That is owning 
© they are not ſo. One muſt have ſeen 
© or have had fome glimmeringe, even 
© to know that we ſee badly. Well, 
I confeſs it: I remember to have diſ- 
© covered faults in Floricourt; but L 
© know nothing more in him..“ That 
© knowledge will come to you, Madam, 
and on that I depend.'—* And if I 
« marfy Floricourt, as, indeed, every 
© thing tends that way * Ir that 
© caſe I ſhall have nothing more either 
© to hope or to fear; and my reſolution 
© is already taken.“ And what is it?“ 
—* To give over loving you.“ And 
© how are you to de that?“ How ? 
© nothing ſo eaſy. If I were in the ar- 
© my, and a ball O Heavens 
© Is it ſodifficult, then, to ſuppoſe one's 
ſelf in the army? — Ah, my cruel 
friend, what is it you ſay? and with 
what levity do you tell me of a miſ- 
© chief for which I ſhould never for- 
give mylelf!* Cecilia began to melt 
at this idea, when Floricourt came up 
to them. Eraſtus ſoon left them, ac- 
cording to his uſual practice. 
friend, my deaf Cetilia,* faid Flori- 
court; is a very gleomy mortal; what 
© ſay you?! He is an honeſt creature,” 
replied Cecilia, * whoſe virtues Lreſpect.“ 


— Faith, with all his virtues I wiſh 
he would go and indulge his reveries 
© ſomewhere elſe; wt grant iet) and 

Perhaps 


© company in the countfy.“ 
he has ſome reaſon to be penſve and 


ſolitary. “ Yes, I believe ſo, and I. 
„ gueſt it. You bluſh, Cecilia! I ali 
be diſereet, W your embarraſſment 


* 1mpoleg 
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' ©. jmpoſes filence on me. And what 
© ſhovid be my embarraſiment, Sir? 


© You believe thatEraſtus loves me, and 


£ you have reaton to believe it. I pity 
© him, I adviſe him, I talk to him as his 
friend; there is nothing in all this to 
© bivſh at. Such a confeſſion, my 
© beautiful Cecilia, renders you hill 
s more deſerving of eſteem; bu! allow 
© that it comes a little too late. I did 
© not think myſeſf obliged, Sir, to in- 
© form you of a ſecret which was not 
mine; and I ſhould have concealed it 
© from you all my life long, if you had 
4 not ſurprized me into the diſcovery. 
There is in theſe kinds of confidences 
© an oltentation and cruelty not in my 
© diſpoſition. We ſhould at leaſt re- 
© ſpe thoſe whom we have made un- 
© happy.“ There is heroiſm for you!” 
cried Floricourt in a tone of anger and 
irony, And does this friend whom 
© you uſe ſo well know how far matters 
are gone between us?'— Yes, Sir, I 
© have told him all.'—-+ And he has 
4 ſtill the goodneſs to ſtay here!'— I 
© endeavoured io diſpoſe him to leave 
4 us. Ah! I have nothing more to 
„ ſay; I ſhould have been ſurprized if 
4. your delicacy had not forerun mine. 
8 You perceived the indecency of ſuf- 
© fering a man who loves you to con- 
c tinue in your houſe, at the very mo- 
© ment in which you are going to de- 
© clare for his rival. T here would even 
© be inhumanity in it, to render him a 
© witneſs of the ſacrifice you make me. 
© When is he to depart?'—-* I do not 
© know; I have not had the courage 
© to preſcribe the time; and he has not 


© the reſolution to determine upon it.“ 


* You rally, Cecilia: who then is to 
© -propoſe to him to rid us of his pre- 
© ſence? it would not be handſome in 
me. — It ſhall be myſelf, Sir; do 
not be uneaſy.'— And what uneaſi- 
© neſs do I ſhew, Madam! Would you 
© do me the honour of ſuppoſing me to 


< be jealous? I aſſure you I am not 


< in the leaſt ſo; my delicacy has your- 
c ſelt only in view, and for the little 
pain it may give you=—"" It will 
give me pain, no doubt, to deprive a 
« reſpeQable friend of the only conſola- 
tion that is left him: but I know how 


« to do myſelf violence.*-—* Violence, 


<. Madam! that is very ſtrong. I would 
have no violence; that would be the 
s way to render me odious, and I ſhall 


« therefore go myſelf, and perſuade this 


© cern * 
friend. 


. carefles, He knew her voice, * 


© reſpectable friend not to abandon vou. 
Go on, Sir; your raillery is might 
© well timed; and 1 deſerve, indeed 
© that'you ſhould-talk to me in thi; 
manner.“ I am very unhappy, Ma. 
© dam, to have diſpleaſed you, (4 
Floricourt, on ſeeing her eyes bedewed 
with tears. Forgive me my impry. 
© dence. I did not know all the con. 
had for my rival and your 
At theſe words he left her, 
overcome with grief. | 
Eraſtus, at his return, found her in 
this ſituation. What is the matter, 
* Madam?” ſaid he, accoſting her; in 
© tears = You ſee, Sir, the moſt 
« wretched of women: I am ſenſible 
© that my weakneſs will ruin me, and 
« yet am unable to cure myſelf, A 
man, to whom I have ſacrificed every 
* thing, doubts of my ſentiments, treats 
me with contempt, and ſuſpects me. 
© I underftand, Madam, he is jealous, 
© and muſt be made eaſy. Your quiet 
© is concerned in it, and there is no. 
© thing that I would not ſacrifice to a 
concern ſo dear to me. Adieu: may 
* you be happy! and I ſhall be leſs 
© wretched.* Cecilia's tears burſt forth 
afreſh. at theſe words, I have ex- 
* horted you to fly me, ſaid ſhe to him; 
© I adviſed you to it as a friend, ard for 
© your own ſike, The effort I made 
over my on ſoul had nothing humi- 
, — in it; but to baniſh you to 
© gratify an unreaſonable man, to rid 
© him of a ſuſpicion which I ought ne. 
ver to have feared, to be obliged to 
juſtify my love by the ſacrifice of 
friendſhip, is ſhameful and overwhelm- 
ing. Never did any thing coſt me fo 
© dear before.“ It muſt be fo, Ma. 
© dam, if you love Floricourt,'— Yes, 
© my dear Eraltus, pity me: I do love 
© him, and it is in vain I reproach my- 
© ſelf for it. Eraſtus liſtened no longer, 
but went off. N 
Floricourt made uſe of every method 
to appeaſe Cecilia; his gentleneſs, his 
complaiſance, were not to be equalled, 
when his will was fulfilled, Eraftus 
was almoſt forgot; and what is it we dc 
not forget for the perſon we love, when 
we have the happineſs to believe ourſelves 
beloved again! One only amuſement, 
alas! and that a very innocent one, jet 
remained to Cecilia in their ſolitude. 
She had brought up a goldfinch, which, 
by a wonderful ;nfling, anſwered to her 
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fy to meet her. He never ſung but 
5 he ſaw her z he never eat but out 
of her hand, nor drank but out of her 
mouth: ſhe would give him his liberty, 
he would uſe it but for a minute, and 
as ſoon as ſhe called him, he flew to her 
immediately. No ſooner was he placed 
on her boſom, than a ſenſibility ſeemed 
to agitate his wings, and to precipitate 
the warblings of his melodious throat. 
Could one believe that the haughty Flori- 
court was offended at the attention which 
Cecilia paid to the ſenſibility and ſpor- 
tiveneſs of this little animal! I will 
« know, ſaid he one day within himſelf, 
« whether the love ſhe entertains for me 
« is ſuperior to theſe weakneſſes, It 
« would bepleaſant, indeed, if fhe ſhould 
© be more attached to her goldfinch than 
« her lover! Yet it may be ſo: I will 
© make the experiment, and that before 
the evening be over.-And where is 
« the little bird ?* ſaid he, accoſting her 
with a ſmile. * He is enjoying the open 
air and liberty; he is ſomewhere flut 
« tering in the garden. And are you 
« not afraid that at laſt he ſhould ac- 
«© cuſtom himſelf to that, and never re- 
turn more? I would forgive him 
if he found himſelf happier.— “ Ah! 
' pr'ythee now, let us ſee if he be faith- 
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© ful to you. Will you pleaſe to recal 
* him?* Cecilia made the uſual fig- 
nal, and the bird flew to her hand, 
© That is charming,” ſays Floricourt z 
© but he is too dear to you; I am jea- 
© lous of him, and I would have all or 
nothing from the perſon I love.” At 
theſe words he attempted to lay hold of 
the dear little bird, in order to throttle 
it: ſhe ſetup acry; the bird flew awayz 
Cecilia, affrighted, grew pale, and loſt 
all ſenſation. The ſervants ran to her 
aſſiſtance, and recalled her to life. As 
ſoon as ſhe opened her eves, ſhe ſaw at 
her feet, not the man whom ſhe loved 
beſt, but to her the moſt odious of mor- 
tals. Be gone, Sir!” ſaid ſhe to him 
with horror: This laſt ſtroke has 
given meaclearinſight of your fright- 
ful character, equally mean and cruel, 
Out of my houle! neve, to enter it 
moe] You are too happy, that I till 
© reſpe&t myſelf more than 1 deſpiſe 
© you, O, my dear and worthy Era» 
* tus! to what a man ſhould I have 
* {acnificed you ?* Floricourt went out, 
fuming with rage and ſhame: the bird 
returned to careis his beautiful miſtreſs; 
and it is unneceſſary to add, that Eraſtus 
ſaw himſelf recalled, 
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N had for ſome years 
heard of nothing but philoſophers. 
What kind of mortals are they? ſaid 
ſhe; * Iwant much to ſee one. They tell 
her firſt, that true philoſophers were very 
rare, and not muc addicted to commu- 
nication; but in every other point, they 
were of all men the plaineſt, without 
the leaſt ſingularity. * There are two 
* forts, then?” ſaid ſhe; * for in all the 
* accounts that I hear, a philoſopher is 
* a fantaſtical being, who pretends to 
be like nothing.“ Of thoſe, they told 
her, there were enough every where: 
vou ſhall have as many as you pleaſe 
of them: nothing ſo eafily contrived.” 
_ Clariſſa was in the country with an 
idle party who ſought only to amuſe 
themlelves, . They preſented to her, a 


few days after, the ſententious Ariftus, 


* Thegegzjeman,then,is a philoſopher?” 


f, 


ſaid ſhe on ſeeing him. Yes, Ma- 
dam, ' replied Ariſtus. This philo- 
ſophy is a fine thing; is it not? 
© Why, Madam, it is the knowledge of 
© good and evil; or, if you pleale, wiſ- 
dom.“ Is that all?“ ſaid Doris. 
And the fruit of this wiſdom,* conti- 
nued Clarifla, is to be happy, no 
doubt? — And, Madam, to make 
© others happy alſo.—“ I ſhould be a 
* philoſopher to them, ſaid the ſimple 
Lucinda in a low voice, for | have 
been told a hundred times, that it de- 
© pended only on me to be happy by 
making others happy.'—* Right! who + 
© does not know that?” reſumed Doris. 
© It is a mere ftage-ſecret,” 

Ariftus, with a ſmile of contempt, 
gave them to underſtand, that philoto» 
phical happineſs was not that which a 


pretty weman can taſte, and makgothess 
e ad. 


* 
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taſte. 
riſa; and nothing is more unlike, I 
« ſhould think, than a fine woman and 
Y 2 let us hear, flrſt, 


J doubted it much, ſaid Cla- 


4 the ſage Ariſtus makes uſe of it, 
jn order to beſhappy himſelf?'— That 
is very 4 Madam : I have no 
bY — = nd on nobody, I 
* live 'on little, F love nothing, and I 
« ſpeak every thing that 1 think.'— 
4 To love nothing,” obſerved Cleon, 
© ſeems to me a diſpoſition but little fa- 
* yourable to make people happy.'\— 
How, Sir!* replied the philoſopher ; 
hat, do we do good only to that we 
© love? Do you love the miſerable wretch 
© whom you relieve as you go along? 
It is juſt ſo that we diſtribute to man- 
© kind the aſſiſtance of our lights. — 
And it is with your lights, then,“ ſaid 
Doris, © that you make people happy?” 
wt Yes, Madam, and that we are fo 
© ourſelves.” The fat Lady Preſident of 
Ponval thought this happineſs very ſlen- 
der. Has a philoſopher,* demanded 
Lucinda, many 2 ?— © He has 
but one, Madam; that of deſpiſing 
© them all.*—* That muſt be very en- 
© tertaining,” ſaid Mrs. Prefident rough- 
ly. And if you love nothing, Sir, 
© what do you do with your foul ?'— 
« What do I do with it? I employ it 
© to the only uſe worthy of it, I con- 
« template, I obferve the wonders of 
© Nature.'— Aye, but what can that 
© nature haveintereſting to you, replied 
. Clariffa, © if mankind, if your-equals, 
© have nothing in them to attach you?“ 
— My equals, Madam! I will not 
< diſpute about words; but that expreſ- 
« fion is a little too ſtrong. But how- 
© ever that be, nature, which I Rudy, 
4 has to me the attraction of curioſity, 
© which is the ſpring of underſtanding ; 
© as that which is called deſire is the 
movement of ſentiment.'— Oh! aye, 
© I conceive,* faid Doris, © that curio- 
© ſity is ſomething; but do you reckon 
© defire, Sir, as nothing? — Defire, I 
© have already told you, is an attraction 
of another fort.“ Why, then, deliver 
yvyourſelf up to one of thele attractions, 
« while you reſiſt the other ? “ Ah, 
Madam, becaule the enjoyments of the 
© underſtanding are not mingled with 
© any bitterneſs, and all thoſe of the 
© ſenſes contain a concealed poiſon. '— 
© But, atleaſt," ſaid Cleon, © you have 
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© ſenſes?”—* Yes, I have ſenſes, x 500 
© pleaſe; but they have no dominign 
* over me: my mind receives their im. 
« prefſions as a glaſs, and nothing byt 
the pure objects of the underſtandin 
can affect it ſtrongly.— A very in. 
«© fipid fellow this!” 50 Doris to Cla. 
riffa in a very low voice: © who brought 
this ſtrange creature here? . peace. 
replied Clariſſa, this will do for ile 
country; there is a way to divert our. 
« ſelves with him. 

Cleon, who wanted ftill to develope 
the character of Ariftus, teſtified h;; 
ſurprize of ſeeing him reſolved to love 
nothing: For, after all,” ſaid he, 4 
© you know nothing amiable“— | 
* know ſurfaces," replied the philoſo- 
pher, but I know how to defy the bot. 
* tom.'—* It remains, then, to know, 
ſaid Cleon, whether this defiance be 
« well founded.'—" Oh! very wel 
founded, believe me: I have ſeen 
© enough to convince me that this globe 
is peopled only by fools, knaves, and 
ingrates.—“ If you were to conſider 
© it well,” faid Clariffa to him in a tone 
of reproach, * you would be leſs unjuſt, 
© and perhaps alſo more happy. 

The (age, coufounded for a moment, 
pretended not to have heard. Word 
was brought that dinner was ready; he 
pave his hand to Clariſſa, and (ſeated 

imfelf next her at table. * I would 
* fain,' ſaid ſhe to him, reconcile you 
to human nature. — Lmpoſhble, Ma. 
dam! impoſſible l man is the moſt vi- 
© cious of beings. What can be more 
© cruel, for example, than the ſpectacle 
of your dinner? How many innocent 
* animals are ſacrificed to the voraciouſ- 
© neſs of man? The ox, from which 
« you have this beef, what harm had 
© he done you? And the ſheep, from 
+ whence came this mutton, the ſym- 
© bol of candour, what right had you 
© over his life? And this pigeon, the 
© ornament of our dove-houſes, juſt torn 
« from it's tender mate? O heavens; 
© if there had been a Buffon“ among 
© the animals, in what claſs would he 
place man? The tiger, the vulture, 
© the ſhark, would yield to him the 
© firſt rank among thoſe of prey. A 
the company concluded that the pbilo- 
fopher ſubſiſted only on pulſe, and the 
were afraid to offer him any. part o 
the meats which he enumerated with 19 


muck 


much compaſſion. * Nay, help me,” 
Gaid he 3 * fance they have gone ſo far as 
« to kill them, ſomebody muſt eat them.” 
He declaimed, in like manner, at the 
ſame time that he eat of every thing, 
inſt the profuſion of vituals, the 
zins taken to procure them, and the 
delicacy of them. O happy time! 
ſaid he, when man browzed with the 
goats. Some drink, pray? Nature 
1 is greatly degenerated?” "The phila- 
er got drunk in deſcribing theclear 
brook where his forefathers uſed to 
aench their thirſt. : 
Cleon ſeized the moment when wine 
makes us ſay every thing, to diſcover 
the principle of this philoſophical ill- 
humour, which extended itſelf towards 
all mankind. Well, ſaid he to Ariſtus, 
you are here now among men; do you 
+ find them fo odious? Confeſs that you 
condemned them on hearſay, and that 
© they do not deſerve all the harm that 
« is (aid of them ?'—* On hearſay, Sir! 
« Learn, that a philoſopher judges nat 
«© but after his own notions : it is be- 
« cauſe I have well conſidered and well 
developed mankind, that! believe them 
vain, proud, and unjuſt.—“ Ah! 
' pr ythee now, interrupted Cleon, 
+ ſpare us a little: our admiration of 
you merits at leaſt ſome tenderneſs; 


for, in ſhort, you cannot reproach us 


« with not honouring merit.'—= And 
© how do you honour it?" xp — 
hiloſopher briſkly; is it by negle 
K | ee it is to be honoured? 
© Oh! the philoſophers of Greece were 
« theoracles of their age, the legiſlators 
of their country. Now-a-days wiſ- 
dom and virtue languiſh in oblivion; 
© intrigue, meannels, and tervility, carry 
© all betore them. Suppale that were 
the caſe, ſaid Cleon, it would poſ- 
© fibly be the fault of thole great men 
© who diſdain to ſhew tbhemſelves.— 
Aud would you have them, then, run 
© their heads into the faces, or rather 
* throw themſelves at the teet of the 
* diſpenſers of rewards?'—— It is true,” 
ſaid Cleon, * that they might ſpare 
* themſelves the trouble, and that uch 
* a perſon as yuurſelf, (pardon my 
bringing up your name) No 
* harm done, replied the philoſopher 
with great humility. © Such a perſon 
* as yourſelf ought ta be diſpenſed from 
? paying his court.“ I pay my court 
Ahl let thein wait for that; I believe 
* their pride would never have much to 
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0 N itſelf upon: I know how to 
« ſet a right value on myſelf, thank 
© Heaven; and I would go and live in 
© the deſarts rather than diſgrace my 
being. —“ It would be great pity,” 
ſaid Cleon, * that ſociety mould loſe 
« you: born to enlighten mankind, you 
© ought to live amongſt them, You 
© cannot think, ladies, the good that a 
3 does to the world: I will 
ay a wager, now, that this gentleman 
has diſcovered a multitude of moral 
truths, and that there are perhaps at 
* this very time fifty virtues of his own 
making. Virtues! replied Ariſtus, 
looking down, I have not ſtruck out 
* many of them, but I have unveiled 
many vices,'—=" How, Sir!” ſaid Lu- 
cinda to him, why did not you leave 
© them their veil? They would have 
© been leſs ugly.'—-" Your humble ſer. 
* vant for that,“ replied Madam De 
Ponval: I love an acknowledged vice 
better than an equivocal virtue; one 
© knows at leaſt what to depend on.“ 
—* And yet ſee how they requite us!“ 
cried Ariſtus with indignation, © © It 
© is on this account that I have taken 
© the reſolution to live only for myſelf : 
© let the world go on as it may. No,“ 
ſaid Clariſſa politely to him, getting up 
from table, I muſt have you live far 
© us. Have you any urgent buſineſs 


© at Paris ?*—=* None, Madam: 1 


© loſopher has no buſineſs.—“ Well, 
* then, I ſhall keep you here. The 
© country ſhould be agreeable to phila- 
* ſophy; and I promiſe you, ſolitude, re- 
© poſe, and freedom. Freedom, Ma- 
© dam! ſaid the philoſopher, in an arti- 
culate voice; © I am greatly afraid you 
« will fail in your promile.* 

The company diſperſed to walk, and 
Ariſtus, with a thaughiful air, pretend- 
ed to go and meditate in a walk, where 
he muſed without thinking of any thing. 
IT miſtake; he thought of Clariſſa, and 
ſaid withig himſelt, © A handſome wa- 
© man, a good houſe, all the conveni- 
© encies of life: that promiſes well! let 
© us ſce the end. It muſt be confeſſed, 
continued he, © that faciety is a DREW 


© ſcene: if I were gallant now, forward, 


complaiſant, amiable, they would 
ſcarce pay any attention to me: th 
ſee nothing elſe in the world, and the 
vanity of women is ſurfeited with 
theſe common homages; but to tame 
© a bear, to civiliaze a philoſopher, te 
« bend his pride, to ſot ten his foul, 
Ys 


. 
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js a triumph difficult and uncommon, 
« with which their ſelf-love is not a 
© little fla:tered, Clariſſa, of her own 
„ accord, ruſhes into my toils; let me 
expect her there, without coming to 
© any compromiſe,” 


The company, on their ſide, amuſed. 


themſelves at the cxpence of Ariſtus. 
He is a pleaſant original enough, ſaid 
Doris; what ſhall we ſtrike out of 
him? A comedy," replied Cleon: 
© and if Clariſſa will come into it, my 
plan is already ſetiled.“ He commu» 
nicated his thought, all the company ap- 
plaude4 it, and Clariſſa, after ſome dit- 
ficulty, conſented to play her part. She 
was much younger and handſomer than 
was neceſſary to movea philoſopher; and 
ſome words, ſome looks, which had 
- eſcaped our ſaze, ſeemed io pronitle an 
excellent cataſtrophe, She threw herſelf, 
therefore, as it were by chance, into the 
fame walk with Ariſtus. © 1 put you 
© out,” ſaid the; *excuſe me, I was only 
© paſſing.'—* You do not interrupt me, 
© Madam, I cn meditate with you. — 
« You will do me pleaſure,* ſays Cla- 
riſſa: I perceive that a philoſopher does 
* not think like another man, and I 
ſhould be very glad to ſee things with 
your eyes,*—* It is true, Madam, that 
philoſophy creates, as it were, a new 
world, The vulgar fee only in the 
groſs: the details of nature are a ſpec- 
tacle reſerved for us; it is for us that 
ſhe ſeems to have diipoſed, with an art 
ſo wonderful, the fibres of theſe leaves, 
the ſtamina of theſe flowers, the tex- 
ture of this rind; an ant-hill is to 
me a republick, and each of the a- 
toms that compole the world, appear 
in my eyes a new world.“ That is 
admirable!* ſaid Clariſſa: (what was 
it took up your thoughts this mo- 
ment!'—* Theſe birds,” replied the 
ſage. * They are happy, are they not?” 
—* Ah! very happy, without doubt; 
© ant] can they be otherwiſe? Indepen- 
« dence, equality, few wants, ready 
« pleaſures, oblivion of the paſt, no con- 
« cern for the future, ard their whole 
« 
« 
= 
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lolicitude to {upport lite, and to per- 
petuate their ſpeci-s 3 what leſſons, 
Madam! what leſſons for mankind!” 
—* Contels, then, that the country is a 
4 delicious abode ;- for, in ſhort, it 
brings us nearer to the condition. of 
6s animals; and, like them, we ſeem to 
« have no laws there, but the gentle in- 
6 


ſtinct of Nature.'—*Ah, Madam! how 


. — 
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true is all this! but the impr : 

effaced from the heart of —＋ 1. 
has ruined every thing. You — 
right; this ſociety 1s omething ver 

troubleſome; and ſince we want ng. 
body, it would be quite natural to lie 
for one's ſelf.—“ Alas! that is what 
I have ſaid a hundred times, and what 


I never ceaſe to write; but nobody 


will liſten to me: you, Madam, for 
example, who ſeem to acknowledge 
the truth of this principle, coul you 
have the ſtrength to practiſe it Yap 
cannot but wiſh,” ſaid Clariſſa, that 

hiloſophy ſhould come in faſhion: 

ſhould not be the laſt to come into 
it, as I ovght not to be the firſt to ſet 
it. — This is the language that every 
one ſpeaks: nobody will venture to 
ſet the example; and, in the mean 
time, human' nature groans, loaded 
with the yoke of opinion, and the 
chains of cuſtom.'— What would 
you have us do, Sir? Our eaſe, our 
honour, all that we hold dear, depends 
on decorums.— Well, Madam, ob- 
ſerve then theſe tyrannical decorums; 
wear virtues as you do habits, made 


to the taſte of the age; but your ſoul 


is your own: ſociety has no right but 
to externals, and you owe it only ap- 
pearances, The decorums, ſo much 
inſiſted on, are themſelves nothing 
more than appearances well preſerv- 
ed t but the ingerior, Madam, the in- 


ter ior is the ſanctuary of the will, and 


the will is independent.'—* I con- 
ceive, ſaid Clariſſa, that I may with 
for what I pleaſe, provided I go no 
farther.—“ To be ſure,” replied the 


philoſopher, it is better to ſtop there 
© than to run the hazard of giving into 


— 
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imprudences: for, Madam, do you 
know what a vicious woman is? It 
is a woman who has no regard, no 
reſpe&t to herſelf, in any cale,'— 
What, Sir!* demanded Clariſſa, af. 
Qing an air of ſatisfaction, *does vice, 
then, conſiſt only in 1mprudence !'— 
Before I aniwer you, Madam, permit 
me to ik you, what is vice in your 
eyes? Is it not that which overtuins 

order, which hurts, or which may 
hurt?“ The very thing.'— Very 
well, Madam ; all that is external. 
Why then ſubmit your {entiments and 


* your thonghts io prejudice ! See 18 
© theſe birds that ſoft and unreſtrained 
liberty which Nature gave _, = 
« which you have loit,'—"  fal 
fn Clazilfa 


* 
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Clariffa with a figh, * the death of my 


« huſband had reſtored me this precious 


« oiftz but I am on the point of re- 
« nouncing it again.'—"" O, Heaven |! 
« what do I hear, cried he; are you 
going to form a new chain? Why, 
« P40 not know. —“ You do not 
knob!— They will have it ſo.— 
And who, Madam? who are the ene- 
« mies who dare propoſe it to you? Noz 
believe me, marriage isa yoke, and 
freedom is the ſupreme good. But, 
« however, who is the huſband whom 
© they would give you?“ Cleon, —— 
« Cleon, Madam! I am no longer ſur. 
« prized at the unconſtrained air he aſ- 
ſumes here. He queſtions, decides, 


' condeſcends ſometimes to be affable, * 


« and has that haughty politeneſs which 
« ſeems to let himſelf down to a level 
« with us; it is plain that he is doing the 
© honours of his own houſe; and I 
© know, from henceforth, the reſpe& 
© and deference that I owe him.'— 
© You owe to each other a mutual ci- 
© vility, and I invend that with me every 
© body ſhall be on an equality.'—You 
' intend it, Clariſſa! Alas, your choice 
© deſtroys all equality between mankind, 
* and the perſon who is to poſſeſs 
70 — But let us talk no more of 


© jt, I have ſaid too much already; this 


© place is not made for a phijoſopher; 
© permit me to leave it,'—*No," ſaid 
ſhe to him, *I have need of you, and 
you plunge me into irreſolutions, from 
which you alone can draw me. It 
' muſt be confeſſed, that philoſophy is a 
very comfortable thing; but if a phi- 


© loſopher were a deceiver, he would be 


© a very dangerous friend! Adieu, I 
* would not have them ſee us together; 
* I am going to rejoin the company; 
come to us ſoon.— See there, then, ſaid 
ſhe, as ſhe was going from him, what 
* they call a philoſopher!— Courage!” 
ſaid he on his ſide; * Cleon hangs only 


by a thread.“ Clariſſa, with bluſhes, 


pave an account of the firit (ſcene, and 
r beginning was received with ap- 


pe but the lady preſident, knitting 
er brow, Do you intend,” faid ſhe, 


* that I ſhould be only à looker on? 
* No, no; I muſt play my part, and I 
* aſſure you it ſhall be pleaſant. Do 
* you think that you ſhall ſubdue this 
* ſage? No: I will have the honour of 
it. — You, Madam!'—* Oh! you 
may laugh: my fifty years, my triple 
chin, and my muſtaches of Spaniſh 


© ſnuff, defy all your graces.* The whole 
company applauded this challenge by 
redoubled peals of laughter. Nothin 

© 1s more ſerious,” relumed ſhe; card 
if it be not enough totriumph over one, 
© you have only to join, and diſpute the 


© conqueſt with me; 1 defy you all thres, 


© Go, divine Doris; charming Lucinda; 
© admirable Clariſſa; go and diſplay be.. 
© tore his eyes all the ſeductions of bean. 
* ty and coquetry; I laugh at it.“ She 
ſpoke theſe words with atone of reſolu- 


tion ſufficient to make her rivals trem- 


ble, 


Cleon affected to appear dull and 


penſive at the arrival of Ariſtus, and 
Clariſſa aſſumed with the philoſopher a 
reſerved air of myſtery. They ſpoke 
little, but ogled much. Ariſtus, on re- 
tiring to his apartment, found it fur. 
niſhed with all the inventions of luxury. 
O heavens!' ſaid he to the company, 
wlio for the ſake of diverting them. - 
ſelves had conducted him thither; 0 
* heavens! is it not ridiculous that all 
this preparation ſhould be made for 
one man's fleep? Was it thus that 
they flept at Lacedemon? O Lycur- 
gus, what wouldſt thou ſay! a toi. 
lette for me! This is downright 
mockery, Do they take me for a 
Sybarite? I muſt retire, I cannot ſtand 
it. — ' Would you have us,” faid Cla- 
iſſa, * unfurnith it on purpoſe for you? 


ſures of life when they preſent them- 
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to put up with every thing, and ac- 
comme date himſelf to every thing. 
Very well, Madam,” ſaid he, ſome- 
what appeaſed, I muſt at preſent com- 


© ply with you; butT ſhall never be able 


to ſleep on this heap of down, Upon 
my word,” fays he, as he laid himſelf 
down, © this luxury is a fine thing! and 
the philoſopher fell aſleep. 

His dreams recalled to his remem- 
brance his converſation with Clariſſa, 
and he awoke with the pleaſing idea, 
that this virtue by convention, which is 
called prudence in women, would make 
but a feeble reſiſtance againſt him. 

He was not yet up when a lacquey 
came to propoſe the. bath to him. The 
bath was a good preſage. He it lo,? 
ſaid he; „I will bathe: the bath is a 


« natural inſtitution. As for perfumes, 


© theearth yields them: let us not dif. 


. © dain her preſents, He would fain 
have made ule of the toilette which 2 


Fake my advice, and enjoy the plea- 


ſelves: a philoſopher ſhould know how 
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had provided for him; but ſhame re- 
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trained him. He contented himſelf 
with giving to his philoſophical neg- 
ligence the moſt decent air he could, and 
the glaſs was twenty times conſulted, 
4 at a fright you have made your- 
© ſelf!* ſaid Clarifla to him, on ſeeing 
him appear: *why not drefſed like the 
© reſt of the world? This habit, this 
wig, give you a vulgar air which you 
have not naturally. —“ What! Ma- 
dam, is it by the air that we are to 
judge of mankind? Would you have 
me ſubmit to che caprices of faſhion, 
and be dteſſed like your Cleons?'— 
Why not, $1? Do you not know 
that they derive an advantage from 
your ſimplieity, and that it is this in 
particular that leſſens in people's api- 
nions the conſideration due to you? 
I myſelf, in order to do you juſtice, 
have need of my reflection: the firſt 
fight makes 11 you, and it is ve- 
ry often the firſt ſight that decides, 
Why not give to Viitue all the charms 
of which ſhe is capable?'— No, 
Madam, Art is not made for her, 
The more naked, the more beautiful; 
they diſguiſe her when they endeavour 
to adorn her.. Very well, Sir, let her 
contemplate herſelt alone at her eaſe; 
as fer me, I declare, that this ruſtick 
and low air diſpleaſes me, Is it not 
firange, that having received from na- 
4 * a diſtinguiſhing figure, any one 
© ſhould take a pride in degrading it?” 
But, Madam, what would you ſay, 
if a philoſopher ſhould employ his at- 
« tention about his dreſs, and ſet himſelf 
off like your marquis?*—*I would 
© ſay, he ſeeks to pleaſe, and he does 
* right; for, do not flatter yourſelf, 
« Ariſtus, there is no pleaſing without 
taking a good deal of paius.— Ah! 
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« I defire nothing ſo much as to pleaſe - 


? in your eyes. If ſuch a defire really 
C * yeu,' replied Clariſſa, with a 
tender look, *beſtow at leaſt a quarter 
of an hour upon it. 
* Jaſmin! go, dreſs the gentleman's 
head. Ariſtus, bluſhing, yields at 
length to theſe gentle inſtances; and 
no behold the ſage at his toilette! 

The nimble hand of J:ſmin diſpoſes 
his locks with art; his phyſfiognomy now 
diſplays itſelf; he admires the meta- 
morphoſis, and is ſcarce able to conceive 


it. What will they ſay on ſeeing me?“ 
ſaid he to himſelf; * let them ſay what 


© they pleaſe; but the philoſopher has 


Of 


Here, Jaſmin, - 
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© a good fare.“ He preſents himſelf 
blown vp with pride, but with an auk. 
ward and baſhfulsir. Aye, now,“ (aig 
Clariſſa, you look handſome. There 
© is nothing now but the colour of thoſe 
© cloaths that offends my eyes.'= Ah. 
Madam, for the ſake of my reputa. 
tion, leave me at leaft this charade. 
© riſtick of the gravity of my condition. 
—* And what then, by your leave, iz 
© this chimerical condition which you 
© have ſo much at heart? I approye 
© very much of people's being wiſe, 
© but in my opinion all ſorts of colourt 
are indifferent to wiſdom. Is this 
cheſnut of Mr. Guillaume more 
founded in nature than the (ky. blue 
or roſe-colour? By what caprice ig 
it that you imitate in your garmenty 
the huſk of the cheſnut, rather than 
the leaf of the roſe or the tuft of the 
lily with which the ſpring is crowned? 
Ah! for my part, I confeſs to you 
that the roſe colour charms my fight; 
that colour has ſomething, I know 
not what, of ſoftneſs in it, which goes 
to my very ſoul, and I ſhould think 
you the handſomeſt creature living in 
a ſuit of roſe · colour. Roſe-colour, 
Madam O heavens! a philoſopher 
in roſe-colourl'—"Yes, Sir, a very 
roſe-colour: what would you have? It 
is my weakneſs. By writing to Paris di- 
realy, you may have it by to-morrow 
afternoon, can you not?'— What, 
Madam?'—* A ſuit for the country 
of the colour of my ribbands.— . No, 
Madam, it is impoſſible.— Pardon 
me, nothing is eaſier; the workmen 
need only be up all night. Alas! 
it is of mighty conſequence what the 
time is which they are to employ in 
rendering me ridiculous! Conſider, I 
beſeech you, that ſuch an extravagance 
as this would ruin my reputation.'— 
Well, Sir, when you ſhall have loſt 
that reputation, you will gain ano- 
ther, and it is odds that you will 
gain by ths exchange. I proteſt to 
you, Madam, that it is ſhocking to 
© me to diſpleaſe you, bu. * But! 
« you put me out of all patience; I do 
© not love to be thwafted, It is very 
© ſtrange, continued ſhe, in a tone of 
diſpleaſure, * that you ſhould refuſe me 
«© a trifle. The importance you give it 
© teaches me to take care of myſelf in 
© matters that are more ſerious." At 
theſe words ſhequitted the room, leaving 
the philoſopher confounded that ſo ding 
n 
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fingan incident ſhoulddeſtroy his hopes. 
« Roſe-colour!* ſaid he, © rofe-colour! 
« how ridiculous! what a contraſt! ſhe 
« will have it ſo; I muſt ſubmit.* And 
the philoſopher wrote for the cloaths. 

« You are obeyed, Madam, ſaid he 
to Clariſſa, accoſting her. Has it coſt 
you much ?* demanded ſhe with a ſmile 
of diſdain. * A great deal, Madam, 
© more than I can expreſs: but, in 
« ſhort, you would have it ſo.“ All 
the company admired the philoſopher's 
head, Madam Preſident, above all, 
ſwore by the great gods, that ſhe had 
never ſeen any man's head fo well drefled 
before. Ariſtus thanked her for fo flat- 
tering a compliment, © Compliments !' 
reſumed ſhe, * compliments! I never 
© make any. They are the falle coin of 
© the world. —“ Nothing was ever bet. 
© ter concerved,* cried the (age: © that de- 
© ſerves to beſet down in writing.“ They 
perceived that MadamPrefident was now 
beginning the attack, and they left them 
to themſelves. * You think, then,“ faid 
ſhe to him, that nobody but yourſelf 
can make ſentences? I am a philoſo- 
pher too, ſuch as you ſee me.'— 
You, Madam! and of what ſeQ? A 
Stoick, or an Epicurean?'—" Oh, take 
my word for it! the name 1s nothing, 
I have ten thouſand crowns a year, 
which I ſpend with gaiety; I have 
good Champagne, which I drink with 
my friends; I enjoy a good ſtate of 
health; I do what I pleate, and leave 
every one to live after their own man - 
ner. There's a ſect for you!'—* It 
is well done, and exactly what Epicu- 
rus taught.— Oh! I declare to you 
I was taught nothing: all this comes 
of my own ſelf. For theſe twenty 
years I have read nothing but the liſt 
of my wines and the hill of fare of 
my ſupper.'—* Why, upon that foot - 
ing, you mult be the happieſt woman 
in the world. —“ Happy! not entire- 
ly ſo: I want a huſband of my own 
way of thinking, My preſident was 


he underitood the law, and that was 
all, I want a man who knows how 
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* himſelf about me alone. You may 
* find a thouſand, Madam.”—* Oh! 
J want but onez but 1 would have 
* him be a good one. Birth, fortune, 
© all that is perfectly indifferent to me; 
: I attach myſelf only to the man. — 
x Indeed, Madam, you aſtoniſh me: 

you are the firſt woman in whom I 


a beaſt; good for nothing but the bar: 


to love me, and who would employ 


© have found any principles; but is it 
* preciſely a huſband that you want? 
« Yes, Sir, a huſband who ſhall be mine 
in all forms. Theſe lovers are all 
© rogues, who deceive us, and who for- 
* ſake us without leaving us room to 
complain: whereas a huſband is ours 
in the face of the world; and if mine 
© ſhould defert me, I ſhould like to be 
© able to go, with my title in my hand, 
* and 1n all honour and honeſty give an 
© hundred flaps on the face to the inſo- 
* lent huſſy that ſhould have taken him 
© from me,.'—* Very good, Madam! 
* very good! the right of property is an 
* inviolable right. But do you know 
that there are very few louls like 
* yours? What courage, what vigour!? 
— Oh, I have as much as a lioneſs, 
© I know I am not handſome; but ten 
© thouſand crowns a year, made over 
© on the wedding-day, are worth all the 
« prettinefſes of a Lucinda or Clariſſa; 
© and though love be rare in this age, 
© one ought to have it for ten thouſand 
© crowns.* This converſation brought 
them back again to the houſe, at the 
very inſtant that word was brought that 
ſupper was ready, 

Ariltus appeared plunged in ſerious 
reflections; he weighed the advantages 
and inconveniencies that might attend 
his marrying the lady preſident, and cal- 
culated how much longer a woman of 
fifty could live, ſwallowing every even- 
ing a bottle of Champagne. A diſpute 
which aroſe bet ween Madam de Ponval 
and Clariſſa, drew him out of his reve- 
rie. Doris gave riſe to the diſpute, © Is 

it poſſible,” ſaid ſhe, © that Madam 
Preſident ſhould have been able to ſup- 
port for a whole hour a tete-a-tete 
with a philoſopher; ſhe who falls a 
yawning the moment one talks to her 
of reaſon !'—* Truly,” replied Mas 
lam de Ponval, * it is becauſe your rea- 
fon has not common ſenſe: atk this 
wiſe man, here, if mine be not goods 
We talked of the ſtate that ſuits an 
honeſt woman, and he agrees with me, 
that a good huſband is by much the 
beſt for her.“ Oh, fie!* cried Cla- 
riſſa, © are we made to be ſlaves? and what 
becomes then of that freedom, which 
is the firſt of all goods?“ Cleon de- 
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claimed againſt this ſyſtem of freedom; 
he maintained, that the union of hearts 
was very different from a ſtate of ſlavery. 
Madam Preſident ſupported this opi- 
nion, and declared that ſhe could per- 
ceive no diſtinction between the love of 

L freedom, 
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freedom, and the love of libertiniſm. 
© May this giaſs of wine, ſaid ſhe, © be 
* the laſt I ſhall drink, if I ever form 
© the leaſt dependence on any man who 
© ſhall not firſt have taken an oath that 
© he will be only mine. All thereſt is 
© but froth.—“ And there now, ſaid 
Clariſſa, * is the great mortification of 
marriage. Love, with it's freedom, 
© loſes Ml it's delicacy.—lIs it not ſo, 
© Sir?* demanded ſhe of the philoſopher. 
— Why, Madam, I have thought as 
© you do; yet it muſt be confeſſed that 
if freedom has it's charms, it has alſo 
it's dangers, its rocks: happy dilpo- 
ſitions are ſo great a good, and incon - 
ſtancy is ſo natural to man, that the 
moment he feels a laudable inclina- 
tion, he acts prudently in depriving 
himſelf of the fatal power of chang- 
ing.'—* Do you hear him, ladies? 
Theſe men for my money! no flattery! 
this is what is called a philoſopher. 
Try to ſeduce him it you can: for my 
part I retire quite charmed.—Adieu, 
philoſopher, I want reit; I did not 
ſhut my eyes all laſt night, and I long 
© to be aſleep, in order to have the plea- 
« ſure of dreaming.“ She accompanied 
this adieu with an amorous glance, 


twinkling with Champagne. Ladies,” 


ſaid Lucinda, © did you mind that look?“ 
— Surely," replied Doris, * the is diſ- 
© traced for Arittus; that is clear,*'— 
For me, Madam! you do not think 
{o; our taſtes, I believe, and our tem- 
pers, are not made for each other, I 
drink little, I ſwear ſtili leſs, and I do 
not love to be confined,'—" Ah, Sir, 
ten thouſand crowns a year! — Ten 
thouſand crowns a year, Madam, are 
an inſult when mentioned to perſons 
like myſelf.” 

Theſe words were repeated the next 
day to Madam the preſident. Oh! 
© the inſolent wretch!' (aid ſhe, I am 
s piqued: you {hall fee him at my feet,” 
I paſs ſlightly over the nocturnal re- 
flections of the ſage Ariſtus. A good 
coach, a commodious apartment very 
far from my lady's, and the belt cook 
in Paris; fach was his plan in life. 
Our philoſophers,” ſaid he, © perhaps 
© Fill murmur a little, However, an 
ugly woman has 11 it ſomething phi- 
loſophical; at leaſt, they will not ſu— 
ſpect that I have purſued the pleaſures 
of ſenſuality.“ 

The day of his triumph arrives, and 
the ſuit of roſc-culour along with it; 
he views it, and bluſhes through vanity 
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rather than ſhame. Cleon, however 
came to ſee him, with the diſturbed 41 
of one poſſeſſed; and after having c, 
an eye of indignation on the prepara. 
tions for his dreſſing; “ Sir,” aich he 1, 
him, if I had to do with a man of the 
World, I ſhould propoſe to him be 
© way of preface, to exchange a thiv 
© with me, Bot I am ſpeaking to a phi- 
* loſopier, and I come to affault hin 
© with no other arms than frankne' 
© and virtue.'—"e What is the matte 
c 
C 


Laws 


then?“ demanded the ſage, ſome! 

on founded at this preamble, * Þ 1g,., 
© Clariſſa, Sir," replied Cleon; * ſhe |oy-4 
© me; we were going to be married, ] 
* know not what change is made all gf 
© a ſudden in her foul, but ſhe will not 
heat me ſpeak any more either of mar. 
© rioge or of love. I had at firſt only 
© ſomie {1{picions concerning the cauſe; 
© but this roſe-ccloured ſuit confirms 
them. Roſe- colour is her paſſion; 
* you adopt her colours: you are my 
© rival, '——< | of Sir! 1 cannot doubt 
6 it, and all the circumſtances that zit«(; 
it croud themſelves on my imaęins— 
© tion: your ſecret walks, your whil. 
© pers in the ear, looks and words that 
© have eſcaped you, her hatred particu— 
* larly againſt Madam de Ponval, every 
6 thing betrays you, every thing ſei ves 
to open my eyes. Hear, then, Sir, 
© what I have to propoſe. One of us 
« moſt give place: violence is an unjuſt 
method; generofity will ſet us on 
© good terms. I love, I idolize Cla- 
© rifſa; I had been happy but tor you; 
I may fill be ſo: my afſidunies, time, 
© and your ablence, may bring her back 
© to me, If, on the contrary, I mult 
© renounce her, you ſee one who will 
© be driven to deſpair, and death will be 
© my reſource, Judge, Ariltus, whe- 
ther your ſituation be the ſame, Con- 
© {ult yourſelf, and anſwer me. lt ht 
© happinefs of your life depends on gu: 
© ing up your conqueſt to me, 1 require 
© nothing, and I retire.— Go, di, 
rephed the philoſupher to him with a 
ſerene air, you ſhall never overcome 
Ariſtus in a point of generoſity; and 
© whatever it may colt me, I wil! prove 
* to you that I merited this mark ot 
© eltcem,? 

« Atlaft,' ſaid he, when Cleon had 
left the room, here is an opporiun'ty 
© of ſhewing an heroical vutue. Ha, 
© ha! you gentlemen. of the world, you 
© will learn to admire us... . Thy vi 
not know it perhaps. + +» Ob, J. 
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lariſſa will communicate it in confi- 
« lence to her friends; theſe will tell it 
again to others; the adventure is un- 
com mon enough to make a noiſe: after 
all, the worſt that can happen will be 
to publiſh it myſelf. It is neceffary 
that a good deed ſhould be known, 
and it matters not which way : our 
age has need of theſe examples; they 
are leſſons for mankind. , . . How- 
ever, let me not become a dupe to my 
own virtues, and diſpoſſeſs myſelf of 
« Clariſſa before I am ſure of Madam 
©Prefident, Let me fee what Cham- 
© pagne and ſleep may have produced.” 

While he reflected thus on his con- 
gust, the philoſopher dre:Ted himſelf. 
The induftrious Jaſmin ſurpaſſed him- 
{elf in dreſſing his head: the roſe-co— 
loured ſuit was put on before the look- 
ing-glals with a ſecret complacency, 
and the ſage ſallied out all radiant to 
vit Madam Preſident, who received him 
with an exclamation of ſurprize. But 
paſſing all of a ſudden from joy to con- 
fuſion, © I perceive,” ſaid the, © Cla- 
© rilla's favourite colour; you are at- 
© tentive to ſtudy her taſte. Go, Aril- 
© tus, go and avail yourſelf of the rrou- 
© ble you take to pleaſe her; it will, 
© no doubt, have it's 1eward.'—* My 
© natural ingenuoutneſs,* replied the 
philoſopher, © permits me not to con- 
© ceal from you, that in the choice of 
this colour I have followed only her 
caprice, I will do more, Madam ; I 
will confeſs that my firtt defire was to 
pleaſe in her eyes. The wiſeſt eis not 
without weakneſs; and when a wo- 
man prejudices us by flattering atten- 
tions, it is difficult not to be touched 
with them; but how my attachment 
is weakened ! I acknowledge it with 
reproach to myſelf, Madam, and you 
* ought alſo to reproach yourſelt for it.? 
— Ah! philoſopher, why is this not 
* true? But this roſe colour confounds 
* all my ideas.%*—* Very well, Madam, 
I aſſumed it with regret; I now go to 
C quit it with joy; and if my firſt ſim- 
* plicity=—" No, ſtay, I think you 
charming. But what do I ſay? Ah, 
* how happy are people in being to hand- 
* ſome! Ariſtus, why am I not beauti— 
* ful P—* What, Madam! do not you 
* know that uglineſs and beauty exiſt 
*only in opinion? Nothing is hand— 
© ſome, nothing ugly in itſelt. A beau- 
tym one country is far from being 
* Teckoned a beauty in another; fo many 
*. men, ſo many minds.“ You flatter 
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me, ſaid Madam Preſident with a 


childiſh baſhfulneſs, and pretending ta 
bluſh; but I know, alas} but too well, 
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that I have nothing beautiful in me, 
except my loul.'—* Very well, and 
1s not the ſupreme beauty the only 
charm worthy to touch the heart ?'—- 
Ah, philoſopher ! believe me, that 
beauty alone has few charms.'—< It 
has few, no doubt, for the vulgar ; 
but to repeat it once more, you are not 
reduced to that. Is there nothing in 
a noble air, a commanding look, and 
an expreſſive countenance? And then, 
as to majeſty,1s ſhe not the queen of the 
Graces? — And for this plumpneſs 
of mine, what ſay you to that ?'—- 
Ah, Madam, this plumpnels, which 
is reckoned an excels among us, is A 
beauty in Aſia. Do you think, for 
example, that the Turks have no ſkill 
in women? Well, then, all thoſe ele- 
gant figures which we admire at Paris 
weuld not even be admitted into the 
Grand Signior's ſeraglio; and the 
Grand Signior is no fool. In a word, 
a roly ſtate of health is the mother of 
the pleaſures, and plumpnels 1s it's 
ſymbol.'—" You will bring me pre- 
lently to believe that my fat is not 
unbecoming. But for this noſe of 
mine, noſe without end, which runs out 
before myface.'—" Why, good God! 
what do you complain of ? Were not 
the noſes of the Roman matrons noſes 
without end? Ovſerve all the ancient 
buſts.—“ But at leaſt they had not 
this great mouth, and ſuch blubber- 
lips ?'—* Thick lips, Madam, are the 
charm of the American beauties: they 
are, as it were, two cuſhions, on which 
ſoft and tender pleaſure takes it's re- 
poſe, As to a wide mouth, I know 
nothing that gives the countenance 
more openneſs and gaiety.—“ True, 
when the teeth are fine; but unhap- 
pily——" <© Go to Siam, there fine 
teeth are vulgar, and it is a ſcandal 
even to have any. Thus all that is 
calied heauty depends on the caprice 
of mankind, and the only rea beauty 
is the object which has charmed us.“ 


— Shall I be yours then, my dear phi- 
© loſopher?* demanded ſhe, hiding her 


face behind her fan. 


c 
c 
c 
c 
* 


Pardon me, 
Madam, if I hefitate, My delicacy 
renders me timid, and I profeſs a diſin- 
tereſtedneſs not yet ſufficiently known 
to you, to be above ſuſpicion. You 
have talked to me of ten thouſand 
crowns a year, and that circumſtance 
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makes me tremble.— Go, Sir, you 
are too juſt to impute to me ſuch 
mean ſuſpicions ; it is Clarifſa that 
detains you; I fee your evaſions 
leave me. —“ Yes, I leave you, to go 
and acquit myſelf of the promiſe I 
have jv{t made to Cleon. He was 
diſmiſſed, he complained to me of it, 
and I have promiſed him to engage 
Clariſſa to give him her hand. Now, 
believe that I love her.'—* Is it poſ- 
ſible? Oh, you charm me, and I 
cannot ſtand this ſacrifice. Go and 
ſee her, I wait you here; do not let 
me languiſh : this very evening we 
will leave the country.” 

© I wonder at mylelf,* ſaid he as he 
was going off, for having the courage 
* to marry her. She is frightful ; but 
© ſhe is rich“ He comes to Clarifſ1, 
finds her at her toilette, and Cſcon along 
with her, who aſſumes, on ſeeing him, 
a dejected air. O! the handſome 
© ſuit!* cried ſhe, * Come this way, 
that J may ſee you. It is quite delict- 
© ous,is it not, Cleon? It was my choice.” 
—* I ſre it plainly, Madam,” replied 
Cleon with a melancholy air. Letus 
© leave off this trifling,” interrupted the 
philoſopher ; © I am come to clear my- 
ſelf of a crime of which I am accuſed, 
and to fulfil a ſerious duty. Cleon 
loves you, you love him; he has loſt 
your heart, he tells me, and that I am 
the cauſe of it.“ Yes, Sir: and why 
all this myſtery? I have joſt been 
making a declaration of it to him. — 
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And I, Madam, declare to you that 1 
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© will never make unhappy a worthy 
* man, who merits you, and dirs it he 
© Joſes you. I love you as much as 
© he can love you: it is a confeſſion 
which I am not aſhamed to make; but 
© his inclination has been more rooted 
© by the unconquerable force of habit 
© than mine, and perhaps allo I ſhall 
© find in myſelf reſources which he has 
© not in himſelf.—“ O, the wonderful 
© man l' cried Cleon, embracing the 
philoſopher, © What ſhall I ſay to you? 

* You confound me. — There is no 
© mighty matter in all this,“ replied the 
philoſopher with humility ; * your gene- 
* rofity ſet the example, I only imitate 
you. Come, ladies, ſaid Clariſſa to 
Lucinda and Doris, whom ſhe ſaw ap- 
pear at that inſtant z / come and be wit- 
* neſles of the triumph of philoſophy. 


END Or THE FIRST VOLUME, 
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© Ariſtus reſigns me to his rival, a4 
© ſacrifices his love for me to the bes. 
© pinels of a man he hardly know. 
Their aſtoniſhment and admiration were 
ated up to the lifez and Ariſtus, tak. 
ing Clariſſa's hand, which he put into 
Cleon's, ſnuffed up in abundance, wit); 
a ſupercilious modeſty, the incenſe or 
adoration. * Be happy,* ſaid he 0 
them, © and ceaſe your aſtoniſhment -+ 
© an effort which, however painſul, cu. 
* nies it's recompence along with jt 
© What would a philoſopher be, f. 
tue were not all in all with kim?” At 
theſe words he retiied, as it were, to 
withdraw himſelf from his glory, 
Madam I*:ehdent waited the philoſo. 
pher's coming. * Is it done, then?“ de. 
manded the of him. Ves, Madan, 
they ate united; I am now my owr 
mand yours,'—" Oh, I triumph; YOu 
© are mine, Come here, then, that ! 
* may enchain you. — Ah, Madam!“ 
ſaid he, fwling at her knees, © what da- 
* mimton you have acquired over me! 
© O Socrates! O Plato! what is become 
* of your difciple? Do you yet kn» 
him in this ſtate of debaſement!' 
While he ſpoke thus, Madam Prefilen: 
took a roſe-coloured ribband, wh.ch {hz 
bound about the ſage's neck, and m 
tating Lucinda in the Oracle, with the 
molt comical infantine air in the wor}1, 
called him by the name of Charmer, 
Good Heaven! what would become 
of me, if any body knew ?—Ah, Ma- 
dam,” laid he, let us fly, Jet us hanifh 
ourſelves from a ſociety that watches 
us; Fpare me the humiliation.— 
What is it you call humiliation? I 
mult have you glory in their preſence 
that you are mine, that wou wear 
my chain.“ Art theſe words the dovr 
opens, and Madam Prefident rijes from 
her chair, holding the philoſopher ina 
ſtring. - © See here,” ſaid ſhe to the 
company, * ice here this proud man, who 
© ſighs at my feet for the beauty of my 
« purſe; I deliver him up to you, | have 
© played my part.“ At this picture the 
roof reſounded with the name of Char- 
mer, and innumerable peals of laughter. 
Ariſtus, tearing his hair, and tending his 
cloaths with rage, launched out into fe- 
proaches on the perfidy of women, and 
went off to compoſe a book again t: 


age, in which he roundly aſſerted, 115! 


there was no ſage but himſelf, 
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VOLUME THE SECOND. 


THE BAD 


A A MONG the monſtrous 
0 pd * productions of Nature may 
* A be reckoned the heart of 
a mother who loves one 
* of her children to the ex- 
cluſion of all the reſt. I do not mean 
an enlightened tenderneſs, which diſtin- 
guiſhes among the young plants which 
it cultivates, that which yields the beſt 
returns to it's early care; I ſpeak of a 
blind fondneſs, frequently excluſive, 
{ometimes jealous, which creates an idol 
and victims amid the little innocents 
brought intothe world, foreach of whom 
we are equally bound to ſoften the bur- 
den of lite, Of this error, lv common 
and ſo ſhameful to human nature, I am 
now going to give an example. 

In one of the maritime provinces, M. 
de Carandon, an intendant, who had 
rendered himſelt reſpectable by his ſeve- 
rity in repreſſing grievances, making it 
a principle to favour the weak and con- 
troul the ſtrong, died poor, and almoſt 
inſolvent. He had left behind him a 
daughter, whom nobody would marry, 
becauſe ſhe had much pride, little beau- 
ty, and no fortune, At laſt, a rich and 
honeſt merchant made his addreſſes to 
her, out of reſpe& to the memory of her 
father, He has done us ſo many 
good offices, ſaid the worthy Corte, 


this was the merchant's name, it is 


* but juſt that ſome of us ſhould repay 
them to the daughter.“ With theſe 
thoughts Corte offered himſelf in an 
humble manner; and Mademoiſelle 
Carandon, with a great deal of relu&- 
ance, conſented to give him her hand, 
en condition that ſhe ſhould maintain 


MOTHER. 


an abſolute authority in his houſe. The 
good man's reipett for the memory of 
rae tather extended even to the daugh- 
ter; he contulted her as his oracle; and 
if at any time he. happened to differ in 
opinion from her, ſhe had nothing to do 
but to utter theſe ſileneing expretiions, 
The late M. de Carandon, my father 
a Core never waited tor her to 
conclude, before he confeſſed humſelf in 
the wrong. 

He died rather young, and left her two 
children, of which ſhe had condeſcended 
to permit him to be the father. On his 
death-bed he thought it his duty to re» 
gulate the partition of his effects; but 
M. de Carandon held ir, as ſhe told 
him, for a maxim, that in order to retain 
children under the depenqdence of a mo- 
ther, it was neceſſary to render her the 
diſpenſer of their effects. This law was 
the rule of Coree's will; and his inhe- 
ritance was left in the hands of his wife, 
wiih the fatal right of diſtributing it to 
her children as ſhe ſhould think proper. 
Of theſe two children the eldeſt was her 
delight ; not that he was handſomer, or 
of a more happy diſpoſition, than the 
younger, but becauſe ſhe had ran ſome 
danger of her life in bringing him into 
the world; he had firſt made her ex- 
perience the pains and joy of child- bed; 
be had poſſeſſed himſelf of her tenderneſs, 
which he alio ſeemed to have exhauſted; 
ſhe had, in ſhort, all the bad reaſons that 
a bad mother could have for loving only 
him. . 

Little Jemmy was the rejected child: 
his mother hardly vouchſafed to ſee him, 
and never ſpoke to him but to _ 
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him. The poor child, intimidated, durſt 
not look u; before her, nor anſwer her 
without trembling. He had, ſhe ſid, 
his father's diſp-fition, a vulgar ſoul, 
and the air of fen kind of folks. 

As to the eldeſt, wv hum ſhe had taken 
care to render as heatiirong, diſobedi- 
ent, and iymourſome as poſſible, he was 
gent1iity itſeif ; his obſtinacy was ca'l- 
ed -pgreaineſs of ſpirit z bis humovrs, 
excels of {enfibility. She was delighted 
to ſee that he would never give up a 
point when he w's in the tight; and 
you muſt know that he was never in the 
wrong. She was eternally declaring that 
he knew his own good, and that he had 
the honour of reſembling the ſweet Ma- 
dam his mamma. This eldeſt boy, who 
was ſtyled M. De] Etang, (for it was 
not thought right to ] ave him the name 
of Coree) had maſters ct all forts: the 
Je{ſons they ſet were for him alone, but 
little Jemmy reaped the fruit of them; 
inſomuch, that at he end of a few years 
Jemmy knew all that they had taught 
M. De I'Etang, who knew nothing at 
all. 

The good women, who make a prac- 
tice of attributing to children all the 
little wit they have themſelves, and who 
ruminate all morning on the preity 
things chey are to lay in the day, bad 
made the mother, whoſe weaknels they 
were all acquainted wich, beheve that 
her eldeſt fon wasa pro ''igy. The ma- 
ters, leis compliant, or lets artful, 
while they complained of the indocility 
and inattention of this favourite, were 
boundleis in thei: encomwums on Jem- 
my: they diden t abſolutely ſay that M. 
Del'Etang was a biock bead, but they 
ſaid chat httic Jemmy had the genius of 
an angel The mother's vanity was 
wounded; an out of an injuſtice, which 
one Would not believe exiſted in nature, 
if th.s vice of mot ers were leſs in fa- 
ſhion, ſhe redoubled her ave: ſion to the 
little wretch, became j-calous of his im- 
provement, and reſolved to take away 
from her ipoiled child the humiliation 
of a compariſon. 

A very affecting adventure awakened, 
however, jn her, the ſentiments of na- 
ture; but this r-tort upon herſelf only 
humbled, without correcting her. Jem- 
my was ten years of age, M. De I'Etang 
near fifteen, when ſhe fell dangerouſly 
ill. The eldeſt employed himſelf about 
his plezfures, and very little about his 
mother's health. It is the puniſhment 
0 by 
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of fooliſh mothers to love unnatural chit. 
dren, However, ſhe began to grow un. 
eaſy ; Jemmy peiceived it, and his lite 
heart was ſeized with grief and fear: 
the impatience to ſee his mother grew 
too ſtrong for him to conceal, The, 
had accuſtomed him never to appear hut 
when he was called; bur at laft his un. 
dernci> gave him courage, He ſeiz-d 
the inſtant when the chamber door was 
halt open, entered filent and with trem. 
bling Reps, and approached his mot er's 
bed. Is it you, my ſon?' (aid ſhe, 
No, mamma, it is Jemmy.* This na. 
tura} and overwhelming anſwer pene— 
trated with ſh:me ang &\ icf the fou] of 
this unjult woman; but a few carefſ.s 
from her bad fon ſoon reit-re.! him to kis 
full aſcendancy; and jemmy, in the cad, 
was neither the better beloved, nor 
reckoned the more worthy to be ſo. 
Scarce was Madam Coe recovered, 
when ine retumed the defign of banth. 
ing aim her houſe; her pretence was, 
that M. De Etang, being naturally 


lively, was too luſceptible of d ſſipation 


to have a companion in his ſtudies; and 
the impertinent prepoſſeſſions of the ma- 
ters for the child, „no was the moſt 
humble and tawning with them, might 
eaſily d'ſcourage the other, whole ſpirit 
being higher, and leſs tractable, required 
more management: it was her pleature, 
th-refore, that L!'Etang ſhould be the 
only object of their cares, and ſhe got 
rid of the unfortunate Jemmy by exil- 
ing him to a college. 

At hxieen L'Et:ngquitted his maſters 
in the mathematicks, phyſicks, mulick, 
&c. juſt as he had taken them : he be- 
gan his exerciſes, which he performed 
much in the fame manner as he hay done 
his ſtudies; and at twenty he ap, cared 
in the world ith the ſelf-ſufficiency of 
a coxcomb, who has heard ot every thing, 
but reflected on nothing. 

Jemmy, on his part, had gone through 
his ſtudies; and his mother was quite 
wearied with the commendations they 
gave him. Well then,” ſaid ſhe, * tince 
© he is fo wiſe, he will ſucceed in the 
© church ; he has nothing to do but to 
© take to that courſe of life.” : 

Unfortunately, Jemmy had no incli- 
nation for the ecclefiaſtick ſtate; he 
came, therefore, to intreat his mother 
to diſpenſe with his entering into it. 
* You imagine, then,“ ſaid ſhe to him 
with a cold and ſevere air, * that I have 
© enough to maintain you in the world) 

6 I aſſure 


THE 


I aſſure you I have not. Your father's 
fortune was not ſo conſiderable as was 
imagined; it will ſcarce be lufficient 
to ſettle your elder brother. For your 
part, you have only to conſider whe- 
ther you will run the career of bene- 
fices or of arms; whether you will 
have your head ſhaven or broken; in 
ſhort, whether you will take a band, 
or a lieutenancy of infantry: this is 
all that I can do for you.“ Jemmy 
2nſwered her with retpect, that there 
were leſs violent courſes to be taker, by 
the ſon of a merchant. At thele words 
Mad. de Carandon was near dying with 
grief, for having brought into the world 
a (on ſo little worthy of her, and forbid 
him her fight. Young Corte, diſtreſſod 
at having incurred his mother's anger, 
retired ſig hing, and reſolved to try Whe- 
ther Fortune would be leſs cruel to him 
than Nature. He learned that a veffel 
was on the point of ſailing for the Au- 
tilles, whither he had a deſign of re- 
pairing» He writ to his mother to atk 
her conſent, her bleſſing, and a parcel 
of goods. The two ficlt articles were 
amply granted bim, but the latter very 
ſparingly. : 

His mother, too happy in being rid 
of him, wanted to ſee him before his 
departure, and, while ſhe embraced him, 
beſtowed on him a few tears, His bro- 
ther alſo had the goodneſs to with him 
a good voyage. Thele were tlie first 
caretles he had ever received from his 
relations: his ſenſible heart was pene- 
trated with them; yet he durit not aik 
them to write to him: but he had a 
fellow collegian, by whom he was ten. 
de:ly beloved, and he conjured hun at 
parting, now and then to ſend him news 
of his mother, 

She was now only <1aployed in the 
care of ſeitling her favourite ſon. He 
declared for the robe: they obtained 
him a diſpenſation from it's ſtudies; and 
he was ſoon admitted into the ſanctuary 
of the laws, Nothing remained want- 
ing but an advantageous marriage: 
they propoſed a rich heireis; but they 
required of the widow the ſettlement 
of ner fortune. She had the weakneſs 
to c ent to it, icarce reſerving to ber- 
ſell lutficient to live decent!y ; well aſ- 
ſured that her ſon's fortune would be 
always at he. diſpoſal. 

At the age of twenty-five, M. De 
PEtang found bimſelf a dapper little 
counſellor, neglecting his wite as much 
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as his mother, taking great care of 
his own perlon, and paying very little 
regar to the bar. As it was genteel 
for a huſband to have ſomebody belides 
his wife, L'Etaug thought it his duty 
to ſet up for a man of intrigue. A 
young girl, whom he ogled at the play, 
returned his invitacions, received him at 
her lodgings with a great deal of pol te- 
neſs, told him he was charming, which 
he very realily believed, and 19 a ſhore 
time ealed him of a pocket-book with 
tea thouland crowns. But as there is 
no ſuch thing as eternal love, this per= 
jured beauty quitted him at the expira- 


tion of three months fora young Engliſh 


lord, equal fooliſh, and wore magnifi- 
cent, L'Etang, who could not conceive 
how they could diſmiſs ſuch a per ſon as 
himſelt, reſolved to aver ge himſelf by 
taking a miſtreſs ſti]! more celebrated, 
and loading her with favours. His new 
conqueſt ratiled him a thouſand rivals; 
and when he compared hwalelft with a 
crowd of #dtei5, who {ighed {or her in 
vain, he had the pleaſure of ilmking 
himlelf more amiable, as tie found him- 
ſei; more happy, However, having per- 
ceived that he was not without uneaſt- 
neſs, ſhe was defirous of convincin 
him, thai there was nothing in the world 
which ſhe was noi reſolve! te quit for 
him, and propoled, for the lake of 
avoiding im, erinence, that they ſhould 
go together to Paris, to forget all the 
world, and live only for each other. 
L'Y:20g was tranſported at this mark 
of tenciernets, Every thing is got ready 
for the journey; they ſet out, they ar- 
rive, and chute tel retreat che ncigh- 
bourhoud vi the Palais Royal. Fatima 
(that was che name of this beauty) aſk- 
ed and obtained, without cifficuity, a 
coach to take the air. L'Eiang was 
ſurprized at ihe number ot trirnas that 
he feind in this good city. Theſe 
friends had nevei teen him; but his me— 
rit AttaCted them in crowds, Fatima 
reccived none but L'Erang's company, 
and he was always veiy ive of his 
triends and of ther. F'his charming wa- 
man had, how: ver, ne weakn-f(>: the be- 
lieved in dreams. Ou: nighe (he had had 
one which could noi, fhe tan, de effaced 
from her me nory. LE. ang wanted to 
know this dream « hich engaged ner at- 
tention ſo ſerioufly. I dream'd, taid 
ſne, that I was in a delicious apartment. 
In it was 4 damaſk bed of-three ditte- 
© rent colours, with tapeſtry and ſofas 
; « (vited 
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ſuited to this ſuperb bed; pannels 
dazzling with gold, poliſhed cabinets, 
porcelaine of Japan, China monkies, 
the prettieſt in the world; but all this 
was nothing. A toilette was ready 
ſet out; I drew near it; what did I 
ſee? My heart beats at it: a caſket 
of diamonds; and what diamonds! 
the molt beautiful ajgrette, the fineſt 
ear rings, the hand{omeſt eſclavage, 
and a river without end. I am ſure, 
Sir, ſomething very extraordinary will 
© happen to me. This dream has af- 
© fected me very ſtrongly, and my 
© dreams never deceive me.” 

It was in vain that M. Del'Etangem- 
ployed all his eloquence to perſuade her 
that dreams ſignified nothing: ſhe main- 
tained that this dream did ſignify ſome- 
thing; and, at length, he feared Jeſt 
ſome of his rivals ſhould propoſe to 
realize it, He was under a neceſſity, 
therefore, of capitulating; and, except 
in ſome few circumſtances, reſolved to 
accomplith it himſelf, We may eaſily 
judge, that this experiment did not cure 
her of dreaming: ſhe took a delight in 
it, and dreamed ſo often, that even the 
fortune of good Maſter Coree became 
hardly any thing more than a dream, 
M. De I'Etang's young wife, to whom 
this journey had not been very agree- 
able, demanded to be ſeparated from the 
fortunes of a huſband, who abandoned 
her; and her portion, which he was 
obliged to reſtore, put him ſtill leſs at 
his eaſe. 

Play is a reſource. L'Etang pretend- 
ed to excel at piquet; his friends, who 
made up a common purſe, all betted for 
him, while one of them played againſt 
him. Every time that he threw out, 
© Faith,” ſaid one of the betters, © that 
is well played\'—* There is no play- 
© ing better,* ſaid another. In ſhort, 
M. De IV'Etarg played the belt in the 
world, but he never had theaces, While 
they inſenſibly ſtripped him, the faith- 
ful Fatima, who perceived his decline, 
dreamed one night that ſhe quitted hun, 
and left him the next day: however, as 
It is mortifying to fall oft, he piqued 
himſelf upon his honour, and would not 
abate any thing of his grandeur, ſo that 
in a few years he was ruined, 

He was now at his laſt ſhifts, when 
the good lady his mother, who had not 
managed her own reſerve better, wrote 
to him to defire ſome money. He re- 
turned her anſwer, that he was very 
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ſorry; but that, far from being abſe 15 
ſend her any relief, he ſtood in need or 
it himſelf, The alarm was alre:q 
ſpread. among their creditors, and the 
queſtion was, who ſhould firit ſeize the 
reins of their fortune. What have i 
* done!” ſaid the diſtracted mother; « | 
© have (tripped myſelf of all for a {1 
* who has ſquandered every thing,” 
In the mean time, what became of the 
unfortunate Jemmy ?—Jemmy, with a 
good underſtanding, the beſt heart, the 
handſomeſt figure in the world, and his 
little venture, was happily arrived at St. 
Domingo, It is well known how eaſy 
a Frenchman of good morals, and x 
good perſon, finds it to eſtabliſh himſelt 
in the iſles. The name of Cote, his 
own good ſenſe and prudence, ſoon ac. 
quired him the confidence of the inh;. 
bitants. With the aſſiſtances that were 
offered him, he purchaſed himſelf 2 
ſettlement, cultivated it, and rendered 
it flouriſhing; trade, which was then 
very briſk, enriched him in a ſhort time, 
and in the ſpace of five years he was be. 
come the object of the jealouſy of the 
handſomelt and richeſt widows and dam- 
ſels of the colony. But, alas! his fel. 
low-collegian, who till that time had 
given him none but the moſt ſatis factory 
news, now ſent him word that his bro- 
ther was ruined, and that his mother, 
abandoned by every body, was driven 
to the moſt dreadful extremities. This 
fatal letter was bedewed with tears, 
© Ah, my poor mother!” cried he, © ] 
* will fly to your relief.“ He would 
not truſt his charge to any body, Ac- 
cident, infidelity, neglect, or delay, 
might deprive her of the aſſiſtance ſent 
by her fon, and leave her to periſh in 
indigence ard deſpair. * Nothing ought 


to retain a ſon,” ſaid he to himſelt, 


© when the honour and life of a mother 
© are at ſtake,” 

With theſe ſentiments, Corce was 
only employed in the care of rendering 
his riches portable. He ſold all his poſicl- 
ſions, and this ſacrifice coſt him nothing; 
but he could not but feel ſome regret for 
a more precious treaſure, which he left 
in America. Lucella, the young widow 
of an old coloniſt, who had left ber 
immenſe riches, had caſt upon Corce 
one of thoſe looks which ſeem to pene- 
trate to the bottom of the ſoul, and to 
unravel it's character; one of thoſe 
looks which decide the opinion, deter- 


mine the inclination, and the ſudden and 
con- 
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con fuſed effect of which is generally 
taken for a !ympathetick emotion. She 
had imagined (he ſaw in this yaung man 
every thing that could render a virtuous 
and ſenfble woman happy; and her 
love for him had not waited for reflec- 
tion to give it birth and diſcover itſelf, 
Cu: Gy en his fide, had diſtinguiſhed her 
among her rivals, as the mon worthy of 
captivating the heart of a wiſe and vi1- 
tubus man. Lucella, with a figure the 
moſt noble and intereſting; an air the 
molt animated, and yet the molt modoſt; 
a brown complexion, but freſher than 
the role; a hair of the blackneſs of the 
ebony, and teeth of a dazzling white- 
neſs and enamel; the ſtature and gait of 
one of Diana's nymphs; the ſmile and 
look of the companions of Venus; Lu- 
cella, with all theſe charms, was endow- 
ed with that greatneſs of ſpirit, that 
loftineſs of temper, that juſtneſs in her 
ideas, that rectitude in her ſentiments, 
which makes us ſay, though not with 
the greateſt propriety, that ſuch a woman 
has the ſoul of a man. It was not one 
of Lucella's principles to be aſhamed of 
a virtuous inclination. Scarce had Co- 
ice confeſſed to her the choice of his 
heart, when he obtained from her, with - 
out evaſion, a like confeſſion, by way 
of reply; and their mutual inclination 
becoming more tender, in proportion as 
it became more conſidered, now wanted 
nothing but to be confecrated at the 
altar. Some diſputes, concerning the 
inheritance of Lucella's huſband, bad 
retarded their happineſs, Theſe diſputes 
were on the point of being ſettled, when 
the letter from Corc's friend arrived, to 
tear him all at once from what he held 
dexreſtin the world, except his mother. 
He repaired to the beauteons widow's, 
ſhewed her the letter from his friend, 
and aſked her advice. © I flatter my- 
* ſelf,” ſaid ſhe, © that you have no 
* needofit, Convert your wealth into 
* mercantile commodities, haſten to the. 
relief of your mother, pay your re- 
ſpects to all your friends, and come 
back again: my fortune awaits you. 
If Idie, my will ſhall ſecure it to vou; 
if 1 live, inflead of a will, you know 
what right you will have over it.” Co- 
ree, {truck with gratitude and admira- 
tion, ſeized the hands of this generous 
woman, and bathed them with his tears 
but as he was launching out in enco- 
miums on her, Go,' ſaid ſhe to him, 
* you are a child; entertain not the 
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prejudices of Europe. The moment 
o 


that a woman does any thing tolera- 
bly handſome, they cry her up as a 
prodigy, as if Nature had not given 
us a foul. Should you, in my place, 
now, be much pleaſed to ſee me in 
aſtoniſhment, and viewing in you, as 
a phenome on, the pure emotion of a 
good heart? Pardon me, ' hid Co- 
ree, „J ought to have expected it; but 
© your principles, your ſentiments, the 
eaſe, the ſimplichy of your virtues, 
enchant me: I admire them without 
being amazed at them. — Go, my 
dear,” faid the to him, ſaluting him; 
© TI am thine, ſuch as God has made 
© mc, Do your duty, and return as 
© ſoon as poſſible,” 

He embarks, and with him he em- 
barks all his fortune. The paſſage was 
pretty favourable till they came towards 
the Canaries; but there their veſſel, pur = 
ſued by a corſair from Morocco, was 
ohliged to ſeek for ſafety in it's fails. 
The corſair which chaſed them was on 
the point of joining them; and the cap- 
tain, terrified at the danger of being 
boarded, was going to ltrike to the pirate, 
© Oh, my dear mother! cried Cote, 
embracing the caſket in which were 
contained all his hopes, and then tear- 
ing his hair with grief and rage; No,“ 
ſaid he, this barbarous African (hall 
© have my heart firſt.“ Then addreſſing 
himfelf to the captain, the crew, and 
the affrighted paſſengers, © What! my 
© friends,” ſaid he, © ſhall we (urrender 
ourſelves like cowards? Shall we 
© ſuffer this robber to carry us to Mo- 
© rocco, loaded with irons; and to ſell 
© us like bealts? Are we difarmed ? 
Are the p-ople on board the enemp's 
hip inveinerabie? or are they braver 
than we? They want to board us; 
let them what then? we sal! have 
them the nearer.* His courage re- 
animated their ſpirits; and the captatg, 
embracing him, extolled him for have 
ing ſet the example, 

Every thing is now got ready for 
defence; the corſair boards them); the 
veſſels daſh againſt each other; death 
flies on both ſides. In a ſhort time the 
two ſhips are covered with a cloud of 
ſmoke and fire. The cannonade ceatrs ; 
day-lightappears, and the Iwort tingios 
out it's victims. Coree, ſahre 171 15 ind, 
made a dreadful ſlaughier; the” inttant 
he ſaw an African throw himiel: on 
board, he ran up to lim, and cial 
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84 
him in two, crying out, Oh, my poor 
© mother!* His fury was as that of te 
lioneſs defending her little ones; it was 
the laſt effurt of nature in deſpair : and 
the gentleſt, the moſt ſenſible heart that 
ever exiſted, was now become the molt 
violent and bloody. The captain diſ- 
cerned him every where, his eye flaſh- 
ing fire, and his arm drenched 17 blood, 
« This is not a mortal,“ 1aid he to his 
companions; * it is a god who fights 
for us!' His ex:mple kindled their 
courage, He finds himlelf ac length 
hand to hand with the chief of the bar- 
barians. * My God! cried he, © have 
© pity of my mother!“ and at theſe 
words, with a back handed blow, he let 
out the pirate's bowels. From this mo- 
ment the victory was deciſive: the few 
who were left of the crew of the corfair 
begged their lives, and were put in 
irons. Core&e's veſſel, with her booty, 
arrives at length on the coalt of France; 
and this worthy ſon, without allowing 
himſelf one night's repoſe, icpairs with 
his treaſure to his unhappy mother. 
He finds her on the brink of the grave, 
and in a ſtate more dreadful than death 
itſelf; ripped of all relief, and in the 
care of one man-ſervant, who, diſguſted 
at ſuffering the indigence to which ſhe 
was reduced, paid her, with regret, the 
laſt duties of an humiliating pity. 'The 
ſhame of her fituftion had induced her 
to forbid this ſervant from admitting 
any perſon, except the prielt and the 
charitable phyſician who ſometines vi- 
ſited her. Corce' aſks to ſce her, and 
is refuſed. 

© Tell my name,“ ſaid he to the ſer- 
vant. * And what is your name ?'— 
« Jemmy.* The ſervant approaches 
the bed. A ftianger,' ſays he, © aſks 
© to {ze you, Madam.'—* Alas! and 
« who ie this franger ?'—* He ſays that 
© his name is Jemmy.* At this name 
her heart was fo violently agitated, that 
ſhe was near expiring. Ah, my ſon!” 
ſaid ſhe, in a faint voice, and lifting 
upon him her dying eye-lids. Ah, my 
< ſon, at what a moment are you re- 
turned to ſze your mother! Your 
c hand will ſoon cloſe her eyes.“ What 
was the grief of this pious and tender 
child, to ſee that mother whom be had 
left in the boſom of luxury and opulence, 
to ſee her now in a bed ſurrounded 
with rags, the very deſcription of which 
would make the ſtomach riſe, if it were 
permitted me to give it. Oh, my mo- 
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* ther!" cried he, throwing himſelf, on 
this hea of woe: his ſobs choaked j 
voice, and the rivers of tears with wh h 
he bathed the bolum of his expirin 
mother, were for a Jong time the Ny 
expreſſion of his grief and love. Hea 
ven puniſhes me, replied ſhe, 
„having loved too much an unnaturg 
* ſon; for havinge—— He interrupt. 
ed her: © All 1s atoned for, my 4.4, 
© mother, ſaid this virtuons 7 
man; * hive: Fortune has Jodded Ei 
« with her tavours; I come to pot 
them into the lap vf Nawe; It is tor 
: 08 —— are given me, Live! | 
4 e life * 
3 
« deſire to live, it is to Fx AY 
* ' Feats, ; © Xpiate my 1n. 
juſtice; it is to love a fon of whom | 
* was not worthy; a ſon whom I have 
* deprived of hs inheritance,” A; 
theſe words ſhe covered her face, as vn. 
worthy to fee the light. Ah, Mz. 
* dam!* cried he, preſſing her in his 
arms, * deprive me not ot the ſight of 
6 my mother. I am come actoſs the 
© ſeas to ſeek and relieve ber!“ Ar 
this inſtant arrive the prieft and phy- 
ſician. See there, ſaid ſhe, my 
child, the only comforters that He. 
ven has left me; without their charity 
© I ſhould now be no more.” Corte 
embraces them, burſting into tears, 
My friends! ſays he to them; * my 
© benefiGtors ! what do I not owe you! 
* but for you I ſhould no longer have 
had a mother; go on, recal her 0 
© life. I am rich; I am come to make 
* her happy. Redouble vour cares, 
your conloJations, your aſſiſtances: 
* reitore her to me.“ The phyſician 
prudently taw that this ſituation was 
too violent for the ſick lady. * Go, 
© Sir,” ſaid he to Corte; © truſt in our 
zeal, and think of nothing but to 
provide her a convenient and whole- 
© tomelodging; to which the lady ſhall 
this evening be removed,” 
Change of air, proper nouriſhment, 
or rather the revolution created by joy, 
and the calm which ſucceeded it, n- 
ſenſibly re-avimated the organs of lie. 
A protound chagrin had been the ground 
of the diſeaſe ; conſolation was the te- 
medy. Coi e learned that his unhappy 
brother had juſt periſhed in miſery. I 
draw a veil over the frightful pi&ture of 
his death, which he had but too jullly 
merited. They kept the knowledge ot it 


from a feeling mother, who was as y*l 
too 


* 
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(00 weak to ſupport, without expiring, 
4 new attack of grief, She learned it 
at laſt, when her health was better eſta- 
hli(hed. All the wounds of her heart 
were now opened afreſh, and the mater- 
nal tears trickled from her eyes. But 
Heaven, while it took away from her a 
ſon unworthy of her tenderneſs, reitored 
ter one who had merited it by every len- 
able and touching tie of nature and vir- 
tue. He confided to her the deſires of 
vis ſoul; which were to embrace at 
once his mother and his wife, Ma- 
dam Corte ſeized with joy the oppor- 


tunity of going over with her ſon to 
America. A city, filled with her follies 
and misfortunes, was to her an odio0us 
place of reſidence; and the mom. nt in 
which the embarked reſtored her a new 
life. Hexven, which protects piety, 
granted them a favourable pillage, Lu- 
cella received the mother of her lover 
as ſhe would have received her own. 
Hymen made of theſe lovers the happi. 
elt couple, and their days ſtill roll on 
in that unalterable peace, in thoſe pure 
and ſerene pleaſures, which are the 
portion of virtue, 


thei toe th he te ene ne tenth . b . oth 


THE GOOD MOTHER. 


HE care of a mother for her chil- 

dren is of all duties the moſt re- 
ligiouſly oblerved. This univerſal ſen- 
timent governs all the paſſions; it pre— 
vails even over the love of life. Itren- 
ders the fiercelt of animals ſenſible and 
gentle, the moſt ſluggiſh indefatigable, 
the moſt timid courageous to excels : 
not one of them loſes fight of it's little 
ones, till the moment that their care 
becomes uſeleſs. We fee only among 
mankind the odious examples of a too 
early deſertion. 

In the midſt of a world, where vice, 
ingenious to diſguiſe itſelf, takes a 
thouſand ſeducing forms ; it is there, 
above all, that the molt happy diſpoſi- 
tion requires to be enlightened without 
ceaſing. The more ſhelves there are, 
and the more they are hidden, the more 
need has the frail bark of innocence and 
happineſs of a prudent pilot. What 
would have been, for example, the tate 


of Miſs Troene, if Heaven had not 


mad: expreiſsiy for her a mother, who 
was one of ten thouſand, 

This reſpectable widow had devoted 
to the education of an only daughter 
tie molt agreeable years of her life. 
Theſe were her reflections at the age of 
five and twenty. 

© | have loſt my huſband,” ſaid ſhe; 
* I have nothing but my daughter and 
* myſelf: ſhall { live for myſelf, or 
* ſhall live for her? The world ſmiles 
* upon me, and pleaſes me ſtill; but 
* it I give myſelf up to it, I abandon 


my daughter, and hazard her happi- 
nets and my own. Suppole that a 
life cf noiſe and diflipation has A 
the charms that are attributed to it, 
how long way I be able to taſt: then? 
© How few of my years, which are 
rolling on, have I to pa's in the 
World? how many in ſolitude and the 
© boſom of my child? The world, 
© which invites me now, will diſmiſs 
© me {oon without pity; ard if m 

© daughter ſhould forget herſelf, ac- 
c 

c 
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cording to my example; if the is un- 
happy through my negl:gence, what 
* will be my comfort? Let mein good 
* time add grace to my retreiit; let me 
render it as agreeable as it is honour- 
able; and let me facrifice to my 
daughter, who is every thing to me, 
that alien multitude, to whom in a 
ſhort time I fall be nothing,” 
From that moment this prudent MO - 
ther became the friend and companion 
of her daughter, But to obtain her 
confidence was not the work of a day. 
Emily (that was the young lady's 
name) had received from Nature a foul 
ſuſceptible of the molt lively impreſſionsz 
and her mother, who ſtudied it inceſſant- 
ly, experienced an unealy joy on per- 
cerving this ſenſibility, which does ſo 
much harm and fo much good. Hap- 
* py,” ſaid ſhe ſometimes, happy the 
© buſband whom ſhe will love, if he is 
« deſerving of her tenderneſs; if by 
© eſteem and friend{hip he knows how 
to render dear to her the cares ſhe ſhall 
M2 6 take 
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take to pleaſe him! but woe be to him, 
if he humbles and ſhocks her: her 
wounded delicacy will be the torment 
of them both, I ſee that if a reproach 
eſcapes even me, a ſlight complaint 
which ſhe has not merited, tears of 
grief trickle from her eyes; her droop- 
ing heart is diſpirited. Nothing is 
eaſier than to ſoothe her, nothing 
eaſier than to frighten her,” 
Temperate as was the life of Madam 
Du Troene, it was however conform - 
able to her condition, and relative to the 
deſign ſhe had of inſtructing herſelf at 
leiſure in the choice of a huſband wor- 
thy of Emily. A crowd of admirers, 
caught with the charms of the daughter, 
paid, according to cuſtom, aſſiduous 
court to the mother. Of this number 
was the Marquis de Verglan, who, to his 
own misfortune, was endowed with a 
very handſome figure, His glaſs and 
the ladies had ſo often told him fo, that 
he could not but believe it, H liſten- 
ed to them pleaſure, contem- 
plated himfeif with delight, fmiled upon 
himſelf, and was eternally ünging his 
own praiſes. Nothing could be objeQted 
to his politeneſs; but it was ſo cold, and 
ſo ſlight, in compariſon to the attentions 
with which he honoured himſelf, that 
one might clearly perceive that he poſ- 
ſeſſed the firſt place in his own eſteem. 
He would have had, without thinking 
on them, ail the graces of Natvre: he 
ſpoiled them all by affecting them. In 
regard to underſtanding, he wanted only 
juſtneſs, or rather reflection. Nobody 
Would have talked better than he, if he 
had known what he was going to ſay; 
but it was his firſt care to be of an opi- 
nion contrary to that of another, Right 
or wrong was all one to him; he was 
ſare of dizzlivg, of ſeducing, of per- 
ſuading to whatever he would, H- 
knew by heart all that Jitle toilette 
chit- chat, all thoſe pretty things which 
mean nothing. He was thoroughly 
verſed in all the love-anecdotes of the 
city and court: who was the gallant of 
yeſterday, who of to-day, who of the 
morrow, and how many times in the 
year ſuch and ſuch a lady had changed 
her admirers, He cven knew a certain 
perſon who had refuſed to be upon the 
liſt, and who would have ſupplanted all 
his rivals, if he had choſen to give hime 
telf the trouble. | 

This young coxcomb was the ſon of 


zn old friend of M. Du Trocne, and 
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the widow ſpoke of him to her daughter 
with a kind of compaſſion, « It; N 
* pity,” ſaid ſhe, © that they ſpoi| this 
young man! He is of a good family 
© and might have ſucceeded,” He had 
already ſucceeded but too well in the 
heart of Emily. That which is ridi. 
culous in the eyes of a mother, 18 MA 
always ſo in the eyes of a dy: ter 
Youth is indulgent to youth; and the. 

are ſuch things as be-utiful defects. 
Vergian, on his fide, though: Emily 
tolerably'han'!ſame, only a little to 
plain and fimple; but that might be 
correct l. He took but very lutſe care 
to pleaſe her; but when the fi: mpre/. 
ſion is made, every thing contributes 
to ſink it deeper, Ihe very diſfipatian 
of this young top was x new atir:Qi gn 
to Emily, as it threatened her with the 
danger of loſing him; and nothing ha. 
ſtens, fo much as jcalouly, the pe ogiels 
of a growing love, 
In giving an account of his life to 
Madam Du Trocne, Verglan te; 
ſented himſelf (as to be fure he ought) 
the moſt defirable man in the wort. 
Madam Du Troëue dropped 4 hint 
concerning modeſty: but he proveited 
that nobody was leſs vain than nimſelf; 
that he Knew perfectly well that it was 
not for his own fake that they f ungut 
him; that his birth did a great d-al, 
and that he owed the reſt to is wit and 
figure, qualities which he had not given 
himſelf, and which he was far from 

being proud of. 
The mor? pleaſure Emily felt in fe- 
ing and hearing him, the more care the 
took tu conceal it, A reproach om 
her mother would have touched her ty 
the heart; and this delicate ſenſibility 
rendered her fearful to excels, 
In the nean time, Emily's charms, 
with which Verglan was fo fairly 
touched, had inſpired the diſcreet and 
modeſt Eelzors with the tendereſt pal- 
ion. A juſt way of thinking, and n 
upright heart, formed the baits of his 
character. His agreeable and open figure 
was ſtill more en nobled by the high 
idea that was conceived of his foul; for 
we arenatuially diſpoſed to ſeek, and be- 
lieve that we diſcover, in the features of a 
man, what we know to be in his heart. 
Belzors, in whom nature had been 
directed to virtue from his infancy, en- 
joyed the ineſtimable advantage of be- 
ing able to give himſelf up to it without 
precaution and conſtraint, Decency, 
honeſty, 
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honeſty, candour, a frankneſs which 
zins confidence, together with a ſeve- 
rity of manners which creates reſpect, 
had in him the free eaſe of habit. An 
enemy to vice without pride; indulgent 
to follies, without contracting any; 
complying with innocent cuſtoms; a- 
corruptible by bad examples; he twam 
upon the torrent of the world; beloved, 
reſpected, even by thule to whom his life 
was a reproach, and to whom the pub- 
lick eſteem delighted to oppole it, in 
order to hum pie ter pride, 

Madam Du Trocene, charmed with 
the charaQer of this young man, had 
ſecretly pitched upon him as the moſt de- 
ſerving huſband ſhe cou'd give ner 
daughter, She was inexhauitible in 
his commendations; and while E. ily 
applauded with the modeity of he! age, 
Madam Du Troene miſtook the inge- 
nuovs and agree2ble air which her 
daughter aſſumed towards um: for, as 
the eſteem with which Belzors in pired 
her ws not mingled with any ſenument 
that he needed to conceal, Emily was 
quite at hei eaſe, 

It were to be wiſhed, that e had been 
as free and as tranquil with the danger - 
ons Verglan; though the painful firua- 
tion into which his prelence caſt her, 
had in good meaſure the arp.aiance of 
ſpleen. If Madam Du '7roe..c ſpoke 
in commendation of him, Emily looked 
down, and kept ſilence. You do not 
© {cem to me, daughter,“ fi Madam 
Du Troene, © to reliſh thote light and 
* (ſhining graces, on which the worid 
© lays fo much ftrets.'— I know no- 
* thing at all of them!” ſaid Emily, 
bluſhing. The good mother concealed 
her joy? ſhe thought ſhe faw the plain 
and modeſt virtues of Belzors triumph- 
ing in Emily's heart over the little bril 
liant vices of Verglan, and thoſe of his 
character; till an accident, flight in ap- 
pearance, but ſtriking to an attentive 
and diſcerning mother, drew her out of 
this illuſion, 

One of Emily's accompliſhments was 
drawing. She had choſen the delinea- 
tion ot flowers, as the molt ſuitable to 
her age: for what can be more natural 
than to ſee a roſe blow beneath the hand 
of beauty! Verglan, by a taſte ſome- 
what reſembling hers, was paſſionately 
fond of flowers; and he never appeared 
earn a noſegay, the prettieſt in the 
World. 


One day Madam Du Trotne's eyes 
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were thrown caſually on Verglan's noſe. 
pay. The day after, ſhe perceived that 
Emily, perhaps without thipking of it, 
was drawing the flowers of it, It wag 
natural enough, that the flowers ſhe had 
ſeen the evening before ſhould} be ill 
preſent to her imagination, and come, 
as it were, of their own accord, to offer 
themielves to her pencil; but that which 
was rot quite fo natural, was the air 
of cen nuhalm which ſhe betrayed in 
drawing them. Ber eyes {parkled with 
th: fire of genius; ber mouth tmiled. 
amorouſly at every ſtroke of the pencil, 
and a coſour more animated than thatof 
the Rovers which he was endeavourin 
to delineate, difjuicd 1tielf over her 
cheeks, Are y "1 pleated with the 
execution? fad the mother to her 
carcleſslv., It is impoſſible,” replied 
Ewily, © 10 repreſent Nature well, when 
© we hliave her not before our eyes.“ It 
was certain, however, that ſhe had 
never copied her more faithtully. 

Some few days after, Verglan came 
again with new flowers. Madam Du 
1 roen*, without any particularity, ob- 
ſorved them, one after another; and, in 
Emily's next leſion, Verglan's noſegay 
was drawn azain, 'The good mother 
continned her obſervations, and ever 
rial confirming het iuſpicions, reduubled 
her uneaſinels. * Atter all,“ ſaid ſhe, 
© I amalarmed, perhaps, at ſomewhat 
very innocent. Let me ſee, however, 
© if ſhe has any meaning in all this.“ 

The ſtudies and accompliſhments of 
Emily were a ſecret to her mother's ac- 
quaintance, As ſhe had only intended 
to make her reiith ſolitude, and pieſerve 
her imagination from the dangers of 
meditation, and the tediouſnelſs of idle- 
neſs, Madam Du Troene derived nei- 
ther to herſelf nor daughter the leaſt 
vanity from thoſe talents which ſhe had 
cultivated wiih ſo much care. But one 
day when they were alone with Belzors, 
and the converſation turned on the great 
advantage of employing and amuſing 
one's telt; My daughter,* ſaid Ma- 
dam Du Treue, © has created herſelf 
an amuſement, which ſhe reliſkes more 
© and more. I want to have you ſee 
© ſome of her deſigns. Emily opened 
her port-folioz and Belzors, charmed, 
was never weary of admiration of her 
performances, * How ſoft and pure,” 
{aid he, © are the pleaſures of innocence! 
In vain does vice torment itſelf, it 
„will never taſte the like. Is it not 


© true, 
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true, Madam, that the hour of labour 
© paſſes away quick ? And yet you have 
E fixed it: ſee it here retraced and pro- 
© duced- anew to your eyes, Time is 
© never loſt but to the idle.“ Madam 
Du Troene liſtencd with a ſecret com- 
placency. Emily thought his obſerva- 
tions very ſc hie, but was not in the 
leaſt touched ny hem. 

Some days atter, Verglan came to ſee 
them. Do you know, Sir, fays Ma- 
dam Du Troevne, * that my daughter 
© has received the higheſt encomiums 
© from Belzors on her talent for draw- 
© ing! I want your opinion of it.“ 
Emily, in confuſion, bluſhed, kefitated, 
faid that ſhe had nothivg finiſhed by 
her, and beſeeched her mother to wait 
till ſhe ſhould have ſome piece fit to be 
ſeen. She did not doubt but her mo- 
ther was laying a ſnare for her. Since 
© there is a myſtery in this, there is al- 
© ſo a deſign, ſnid this dilcerning mo— 
ther within herfe!f : © ſheis afraid that 
© Verglan may know his own flowers, 
© and penetrate into the ſecret motive 
© of the pleaſure ſhe has taken in draw- 
© ing them. My daughter loves this 
E young fop; my fears were but too 
c well founded.“ 

Madam Du Troene, ſolicited on all 
fades, excuſed herſeif ſtill on account of 
Emily's youth, and the relolution ſhe 
had taken not to conſtrain her in her 


- 


choice, However, this choice alarmed 
her. My davghter,' ſaid ſhe, is 
c 


going to prefer Verglan; there is, at 
leaſt, room to think ſo: and this 
young man has every quality that can 
render a woman unhappy. It I de- 
clare my will ro Emily, if I only ſuf- 
fer her to have the ſlighteſt perception 
of it, ſhe will make it a Jaw to ſub- 
ſcribe to it without murimuring ; ſhe 
will marry a man whom ſhe does not 
love, and the remembrance-of the 
man ſhe loves will haunt her even in 
the arms of another. I know her ioul; 
ſhe will become the victim of her duty, 
But ſhall I ordain this grievous facri- 
fice? God forbid | No: let her own 
inclination decide it; but I may dt- 
re& her inclination by enlightening 
it, and that is the only lawtul uſe of 
the authority that is given me. I am 


certain of the goodnels of heart, of the 
juſtneſs of my daughter's ſentiments; 
let me ſupply, by the light natural to 
my years, the inexperience of hers ; 


let her ſee by her mother's eyes, apd 
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* fancy, if poſſible, that ſhe conſult; 
© only her own inclination.” 

Every time that Verglan and B zores 
met together at Madam Du 'Trotnes 
ſhe turned the converlation on the mas. 
ners,cultoms, and maxims of the world. 
She encouraged contradiction; and with 
out taking any ſide, gave their diſpoſ... 
tions room to diſplay themſelves, Thy 
little adventures with which ſociety 
abounds, and which entertain the ide 
curiohty of the circles at Paris, mot 
commonly furniſhed matter for th-ir 
reflections, Verglan, light, decifve, 
and lively, was conſtantly on the nde of 
the faſhion, Belzors, in a modeſte. 
tone, conftantly defended the cauſe c 
morality with a noble freedom. 

The arrangement of Count D*Avhe. 
rive with his lady was at that time the 
town-talk. It was ſaid, that after 3 
pretty briſk quarrel, and bitter com. 
plaints on both ſides, on the fſubj S of 
their mutual infidelity, they agrecd, that 
they owed each other nothing thit they 
jad con Jaded by ſaughing at the folly 
of being Jealous without loving; that 
D'Auberive had conſented to fee the 
Chevalier De Clange make love to lis 
wife; and that (he had promiſed, on her 
ſide, to receive with the greateſt polite- 
neſs the Mizchioneſs De Talbe, to 
whom D* Auberive pa'd his court; that 
the peace had been ratified by a fupper, 
and that two couple of Jovers never 

aintained a better underſtanding with 
each other. 

At this recital Verglan cried out, that 
noihing was wiſer, * They talk of the 
good old times,” ſaid he; let them 
produce an inſtance of the manners of 
© our forefitliers comparable to this, 
« Formeriy an inſtance of infidelity ſet 
* a family in flames; they ſhut up, they 
* beat their wives. If the huſband 
made uſe of the liberty that was re- 
© ſerved to him, his fad and faithful half 
* was obliged to put up with the injury, 
© and vent her moans at home, as in an 
« obicure priſon. If ſhe imitated her 
« wandering huſband, it was with tern 
© bleriſks. Nothing leſs than her lover's 
© and her own lite were at ſtake. 'T hey 
© hadthe folly to attach the honour of the 
© man to the virtue of his wife; and the 
© huſband, who was not the leſs a fine 
© gentleman for intriguing elſewhere 
© himſelf, became the ridiculous object 
© of publick contempt on the firſt falſe 
* ſep of his lady. Upon honour, I 40 


* not 


© not conceive how, in theſe barbarous 
ages, they had the courage to marry. 
The bands of Hymen were then down - 
right chains. Now a-days, complai- 
lance, freedom, peace, reign in the 
boſom of families. It the married 
pair love one another, to much the 
better; they live together, they ae 
happy- If they ceaſe to love, they 
tell it like well-bred perſons, and dif- 
penſe with each other's pronuiſc of fie . 
d lity, They give over being lovers, 
and become fiiends. Theſe are what 
© | call ſocial manners, free and eaty. 
« This makes one long to be married.” 
— You find it then quite caly, 1414 
Madam Du Trceve, * tor a wiie to be 
« the cor fidante of her huſband, and 
© for him to be the compiailant tricnd 
„f his wife?'— Lo be inc; provided 
it be mutual. Is it not jult to grant 
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%o render each 
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us with theirs, anc 
other by turns the vuihers of friend- 
ſhip? Can a man havc 4 beiter friend 
6 than his wife, or the wife a lurer and 
© mote intimate friend thin her hul- 
hand? With whom ſhall we be tr-e, 
© if not with the per ion, who, from 
© {tuation, is one with us? And when 
© unfortunately we no longer hind any 
© pleature at home, what can be better 
© than to ſcek it abroad, to return each 
© at their on time, Without jealouly 

nd reitrain*?” 

© Nothing is more pleaſant,” faid Be: - 
zors, than this new mettiou; but you 
and I have a great deal of groun' r 
go over before we can relita it. In 
the firſt place, we muſt give up all 
love for ourtelves, wife, ond chil— 
* dren; we muſt be able to accuſtom 
© ourſelves to conſider, without repug- 
nance, as being one half of one's (elf, 
ſomebody whom we deſpiſe lufacient- 
ly, to deliver up——' *© Well,” te- 
plied Verglan, © what but mere preju— 
* dices are all theſe ſcruples! what hin- 
defis us from efteeming one another, 
if it be ſettled that there is no longer 
any tcandal in 1t?*—=< When that 1s 
ſettled,” ſaid Belzors, * all the ties of 
lociety are broken. The inviolable 
lanctity of the marriage- tie forms the 
ſanctity of all the ties of nature. Re- 
member, my friend, that if there are 
no longer any ſacred duties for the 
parents, there will no longer be any 
tor the children. All theſe conditions 
depend on each other. Family quar- 
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rels were violent in the days of our 
fathersz but the maſs of morals was 
ſound, and the wound ſoon cloſed up 
again, Ac preſent it is a languiſhing 
body, waſting by a flow poiſon. On 
the other ſide, my dear Verglan, we 
have not now the idea of thole pure 
and intimate pleaſures nich the mar- 
ried pair felt amidſt their family; nar 
of that union which formed the de- 
light of their youth, and the conſola- 
tion of their advanced years. N w=- 
a-days, when a mother is l dat 
the ditſipations of er ton, or a fa- 
ther overwhc:med with any reverſe of 


fortune, are hey a rel uve vo! ſupport 
© tu each other? They arc obliged ta 
© unbolom their gricf abroad; and the 
© conſolation of ſtrangeis is very weak 
c mi Fg 

* You talk Uke an oracle, my ſage 
of - „ {all glanz * but whobas 
* til you that o married perſons 
E won hot do beit to love, and to be 
© faithful to each QOINET all their Ives? 
I am only, u ut ortanatcily this mu- 
© tua! king mould ceaſe, for their 
© conloit 7..65ch other, and filin 
© matiers ae b, without forbidding 
© tote wac may have loved re procal- 
© I; trom the limes. of our fathers, to 
© tyve on in, ir their heart inclines 
Gem toit. Aye, ſaid Madam Du 
Jose, * what is there to hinder them“ 
— YY nat is there to hinder them, Ma- 
c dam“ chile Belzors. C Cuſtom, 
example, the 5577; ton, the facility of 
c living, without ſhane, accordipg to 
© then rniking, Vergiaic will igree, that 
the life led in he world is agreeable; 
and chang? 18 naturally pi-abing: our 
© very weakne(s invites us to jt, Who, 
© then, Killrsfiſt this incligation, if they 
© take off the chb of moraimy:'— 
© I! I take off nothing,” ſaid Verglan, 
© but I am tor every body's living 
according to their King; and I very 
much approve of the covrle that 
© D'Auberive and his lady have taken 
© to Overlook on both ftdes what are 
* called injuries. If they are ſatisfied, 
* 


every body elie ought to be fo too.“ 
As he finiſhed theſe laſt words, a 


ſervant announced the Marquis D'Au— 


6 


c 


berive. Ah, Maiquis! you come very 


opportuneiy, laid Verglan: tel] ug, 
pr'ythee, if your ſtory be true. They 


© ſay that your lady torgives you your 
© rhubarb, and that you pats by her 


£ 


ſenna. - * Pſha! what fuff!* (aid 
D' Aus 
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D'Auberive to him careleſs]y. * I have 
© maintained that nothing was more rea- 
© fonable ; but BIzors there cond-mns 
£ you without  appeal.,'—* Why to, 
© pray? Would not he have done as 
* much? My wife is young and hand- 
ſome ; a coquette; that is quite evi- 
dent. At the bottom, however, I 
believe her to be very virtuous ; but 
though ſhe ſhould err a little, juſtice 
ought to take place. I conceive, 
however, that a perſon more jealous 
than nyiclf may condemn me; but 
what aftoniſhes me is, that Belzors 
ſhould be the firſt. I have hitherto 
received nothing but commendations. 
Nothing is more natural than my pro- 
ceed.ing; and all the world felicitate 
me upon it as on ſomething marvel- 
lous. It looks as if they did not 
think I had unde ſtanding enough to 
take a realonable tiep. Upon honour, 
I am quite confounded at the com - 
pliments I receive on it. As to the 
rigid gentlemen, 1 honour them ſuf— 
fictently ; but I live for myſelf. Let 
every one do as much, and the hap- 
pieſt will always be the wiſeſt,'— 
« Well, how 1- ire Marchioneſs?” fd 
Madam Du Troene to him, with a de- 
ſign of changing the ſubject. Won- 
© derfully weil, Madam; we ſupped 
together laſt night, and I never ſaw 
her in ſuch good-humour,'— I will 
lay a wager,” ſays Verglan, © that you 
will take her again ſome day.'— 
Faith, very poſſibly: for but yeſter- 
day, when we got up from table, 1 
caught myſelf laying tender things to 
© her.” 

This firſt experiment made the moſt 
lively impreſſion on Emily's underitand- 
ing. Her mother, who perceived it, 
gave free courſe to her reflections; but 
in order to put her into the way, It is 
wonderful,” faid ſhe, © how much 
opinions depend upon tempers. Here, 
now, theſe two young men, educated 
with the ſame care, both endued with 
the ſame principles of honeſty and vir- 
tue; obſerve, however, how they dif- 
fer from one another! and each of 
them believes he is in the right.“ Emi- 
Iy's heart did it's beſt to excuſe in Ver- 
glan the fault of having defended the 
manners of the age. With what levi- 
© ty," ſaid the, do they treat modeſty 
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and fidelity! how they ſport with what 


is moſt ſacred in nature! and Ver. 
glan gives into theſe irregularities! 
Why has he not the ſoul of Belzors!“ 
Sorne time after, Emily and her mg. 
ther being at the play, Belzors and 
Verglan preſented themſelves at th; 
box, and Madame Du Troene invite; 
them both to take their (eats there. II. 
play was Ines“. The ſcene of the chil. 
dren gave Verglan an opportunity of yt. 
rering ſome bon mots, which he put of 
as excellent criticiims. Belzors, with. 
out liſtening to him, melted into tears, 
and took no pains to tonceal it, His 
rival rallied him on his weakn: 
* What,” ſaid he to him, * do children 
© make you cry ?'—* And what wouſd 
* you have me be affected by?“ {aig 
Belzors. © Yes, I confeſs, I never hear, 
© without much emotion, the tende; 
names of father and mother; the pa. 
* thos of Nature penetrates mez even the 
© moſttouching love interetts me, moves 
me much leſs," Ines was followed by 
Nanine f: and when they came to the 
cataltrophe, * Oh!” ſaid Verglan, chat 
* 15 carrying the jeſt roo far: let Dol. 
© ban love this little wench, with all 
my heart; but to marry her, I think, 
is rather too much. — It is a toll, 
perhaps, ' replied Belzors; but I feel 
my ſelf capable of it: when virtue and 
beauty are united, I cannot anſwer 
for my diſcretion.* Not one of their 
obſery:.tions eſcaped MadamDu'Troene; 
Emily, ſtill more attentive, bluſhed at 
the advantage which Belzors had over 
his rival, After the play, they ſaw the 
Chevalier D'Olcet paſs by in weepers. 
What is the meaning of this, Che- 
 valier?” jafd Veiglan to him with an 
air of gaiety. An old uncle, replies 
D*Olcet, who has been ſo kind as to 
© leave me ten thouſand crowns a year. 
— Ten thouſand crowns! I give you 
joy. This uncle was a brave old fel- 
© low, Ten thouſand crowns! charm- 
ing.“ Belzors, embracing him in his 
turn, (aid to him, Chevalier, I con- 
© dole with you on his death: I know 
© that you think too juſtly to conceive 
© any unnatural joy on the occaſion,'— 
© He has long been as a father to me, 
ſaid the chevalier, confounded at the 
pleaſant air he had aſſumed; * but he 
* was ſo old, you know !'— That 1s 
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Ines de Caſtro, from which Maliet's Elvira is taken. 
+ A petit piece of Voltaire; the tory ſomewhat like Pamela, 
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« a cauſe for patience;' replied Belzors 
mildly, but not fer conſolation, A 
« good relation is the beſt of friends; 
« and the riches he has left you are not 
equal to the value of ſuch a one. — 
« An old uncle is but a dull kind of 
Friend, ſaid Verglan; and it is a 
« rule, that every one muſt live in his 
« turn, Young folks would be much 
© to be pitied, if old fellows were im- 
mortal. Belzors changed the diſ- 
courſe, in order to ſpare Verglan an 
humiliating reply. At every ſtroke of 
this contraſt, Emily's heart was cruelly 
torn, Madam Du Troene ſaw. with 
joy the reſpectful and ſenſible air ſhe 
aſſumed towards Belzors, and the cold 
and chagrined air with which ſhe replied 
to Verglan's compliments; but, in order 
to bring about another trial, ſhe 1n- 
vited them both to ſupper, 

They played at cards, Verglanand 
Belzors had a fete-d tfte at trictrack. 
Verglan liked nothing but high play; 
Belzors would play for as little as you 
pleaſed. The party was intereſting. Ma- 
demoiſelle Du Troëne was of the num- 
ber of lookers-on; and the Good Bo- 
ther, in making her own party, kept 
an eye upon her daughter, to read in her 
countenance what paſſed in her heart. 
Fortune favoured Belzors; Emily, diſ- 
pleaſed as ſhe was with Verglan, had 
too good a heart not to ſuffer, on ſee- 
ing him engaged in a ſerious loſs. The 
young coxcomb conld no longer con- 
tain himſelf; he grew angry, he doubled 
the game, and, before ſupper, he was 
on the point of playing upon honour. 
I'l-humour had ſeized him: he did his 
utmoſt to be merry; but the alteration 
of his countenance baniſhed all joy. He 
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and that they did not laugh at ſome 
pleaſantries he endeavoured to throw 
out; he was humbled, and indignation 
would have taken place, if they had 
not quitted the table. Belzors, whom 
neither his own good-luck, nor the cha- 
grin of his rival, had moved, was eaſy 
and modeſt, according to cuſtom. They 
lat down again to play, Madam Du 
Troene, who had finiſhed her own par- 
ty, came to be preſent at this, extreme- 
ly uneaſy at the iſſue it might have, but 
deſirous that it might make it's impreſ- 
non on the ſoul of Emily. The ſucceſs 
exceeded her expectation: Verglan Joſt 
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perceived himſelf that they pitied him, 


more than he had to pay; his trembling 
dand and pale cquntenance expreſſed the 
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trouble he wanted to cor: ;eal. Belzors, 


with an unbounded complaiſance, gave 
him as many opportunities of revengin 
himſelf, as he thought proper ; — 
when, by doubling the game, he had 
ſaffered Verglan to get off for a rea- 
ſonable ſum; If you pleaſe,* ſaid he, 
* we will ſtop here: I think I may 
© fairly win as much as I was reſolved 
* toloſe.” So much moderation and 
diſcretion excited a murmur of applauſe 
in the company. Verglan alone ap- 
peared inſenfible to it, and faid, on 
getting up, with an air of diſdain, It 
* was not worth the trouble of playing 
* ſo long for.” 

Emily did not fleep that night, ſo 
violently was her foul agitated with 
what ſhe had juſt ſeen and heard. What 
a difference! ſaid ſhe, and by what 
caprice is it that I mult ſigh at having 
been enlightened? Ought not the 
ſeduRion to ceaſe, as ſoon as we per- 
ceive that we are ſeduced? I admire 
one, and love the other. What is this 
miſunderſtanding between the heart 
and the reaſon, which makes us fill 
hold dear that which we ceaſe to 
eſteem ?* 

In the morning, ſhe appeared, accord- 
ing to cuſtom, at her mother's levee, 
© You feem ſtrangely altered,“ ſaid 
Madam Du Troene. * Yes, Madam, 
© I am very much ſo.—“ What, have 
not you ſlept well '——* Very little,“ 
ſaid the, with a ſigh. ©* You muſt en- 
deavour, however, to look handſome z 
for I am going to take you this morn= 
ing to the Thuilleries, where all Paris 
is to be aſſembled. I uſed to lament 
that the fineſt garden in the world 
was abandoned: I am very glad it is 
come into faſhion again.” 

Verglan failed not to repair there, 
and Madam Du Troene retained him 
about her. The view of this walk had 
the air of enchantment. A thouſand 
beauties, in all the gaiety of dreſs, were 
ſeated round the haſon, whoſe ſides are 
decorated by ſculpture. The ſuperb 
walk which this baſon crowns, was 
filled with young nymphs; who, by 
their charms and accompliſhments, at- 
tracted the deſires after their ſteps, 
Verglan knew them all, and ſmiled 
upon them, following them with his 
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eyes. This here,' ſaid he, © is Fa- 


© time. Nothing is more tender and 
ſenſible; the lives like an angel with 


© Cleon; he has given her wrong roy 
an 
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« ſand crowns in fix months; they love 
„ Jike two turtles. That there is the 
celebrated Corinna : her houſe is the 
temple of luxury; her ſuppers the 
molt brilliant in Paris; ſhe does the 
honours of them with a grace that en- 
chants us. Do you ſee that fair beau- 
ty who looks ſo modeſt, and whoſe 


ry ſide? She has three lovers, each 
of whom flatters himſelf, that he 
alone is the happy man. It is a plea- 
ſure to ſee her amidſt her adorers, 
diſtributing flight favours to each, 
and perſuading each, in their turns, 
that ſhe jilts their rivals, She is a 
model of coquetry, and nobody de- 
ceĩ ves a ſet of lovers with fo much ad- 
dreſs and ſprightlineſs. She will go 
a great way, on my word, and I have 
told her ſo. “ You are in her confi- 
dence, then? ſaid Madam Du Troene. 
Oh, yes; they do not diſſemble with 
me : they know me; they know very 
well, that they cannot impoſe upon 
me. And you, Belzors, ſaid Ma- 
dam Du Troene to the ſenſible and vir- 
tuous young man, who had joined, 
© are you initiated in theſe myſteries?” 
— No, Madam: I can believe that all 
„that is very amuſing; but the charm 
makes the danger.” Madam Du Tro- 
ene obſerved that the modeſt women re- 
ceived, with a cold and reſerve air, the 
ſmiling and familiar ſalute of Verglan, 
while they returned with an air of eſteem 
and friendſhip the reſpe&tul ſalutation 
of Belzors. She rallied Verglan on 
this diſtinction, in order to make Emily 
perceive it. © It is true, ſaid he, Ma- 
« dam, that they have behaved rigidly 
© to me in publick; but, 7&e-a-tete, 
© they make me amends for it.” 

On her return home with them, ſhe 
received a viſit from-Eleonora, a young 
widow of uncommon beauty. Eleonora 
ſpoke of the misfortune ſhe had ſuſtain- 
ed in lofing a deſerving huſband; ſhe 
ſpoke of it with ſo much ſenſibility, 


candour, and grace, that Madam Du 


Troene, Emily, and Belzors, liftened to 
her with tears in their eyes. To a 
© young, handſome woman, ſaid Verg- 
lan, in a gay tone, a huſband is a 
© trifling loſs, and eaſy to be repaired.” 
— Not to me, Sir,“ replied the tender 
and modeſt Eleonora: a huſband who 
© honoured a wife of my age with his 
© efteem and his confidence, and whoſe 
© delicate love never was tainted either 
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glances wander languiſhingly on eve- 


TALES. 


© by fears or jealouſy, or the negli 
© of womb is not one of 2 
ve can eaſily replace. —“ He had, 1 
* take it for granted, a fine perſon * 
ſaid Verglan. No, Sir, but his ſoul 
© was beautiful. —“ A beautiful ſoul! 
replied Verglan, with a diſdainful air: 
© a beautiful ſoul! He was young at 
leaſt?—“ Not at all; he was of an 
age wherein we are affected when we 
have any occaſion to be ſo.— “ Byt if 
he was neither young nor handſome, 
I do not ſee why you ſhould afffict 
yourſelf. Confidence, eſteem, hang. 
ſome treatment, attend of courſe an 
amiable woman; nothing of that kind 
could haye been wanting to you, Be. 
lieve me, Madam, the eſſential point 
is to ſuit yourſelf, as to age and 
figure; to unite the Graces with the 
Loves; in one word, to marry a hand- 
ſome man, or to preſerve your liberty. 
—* Your advice is very gallant,” re. 
plied Eleonora; but unfortunately it 
is miſplaced.—“ There is a pretty 
« prude!* ſaid Verglan, as ſoon as ſhe 
was gone. Prudery, Sir!* replied 
Madam Du Troene, is an exaggerated 
copy of prudence and reaſon; and 1 
© ſee nothing in Eleonora but what is 
© plain and natural.'— For my part, 
ſaid Belzors, © I think her as reſpectable 
© as ſhe is handſome,'—* Reſpe& her, 
© Sir! reſpect her!* reſumed Verglan, 
with vivacity, ho hinders you? She 
© 1s the only perſon can take it il},'— 
© Do you know,“ interrupted Madam 
Du Troene, ©* who could conſole Eleo— 
nora? Such a man as Belzors; and 
© if I were the confidante that he con- 
* ſulted to his choice, I would perſuade 
him to think of her.'—* You do me 
© great honour, Madam, ſaid Belzors, 
colouring, * but Eleonora deſerves a 
© heart that is diſengaged, and unhap- 
« pily mine is not ſo. At theſe words 
he took his leave, quite confounded with 
the diſmiſſion which he thought he had 
received. For, in ſhort,” ſaid he, to 
invite me herſelf to pay my addreſles 
© to Eleonora, is nd that giving me 
notice to renounce. Emily? Alas! 
© how little my heart is known to her! 
Verglan, who took it in the ſame 
ſenſe, affected to pity his rival. He 
ſpoke of him as one of the honeſteſt men 
in the world. It is a pity he is ſo 
« gloomy,” ſaid he, with a tone of com- 
paſſion; that is all they get by their 
virtue; they grow tizeſome, and are 
« diſmiſſed.” 
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THE GOOD MOTHER. 


+ diſmiſſed. MadamDu Troene, with- 
out explaining herſelf, aſſured him that 
ſhe had not inteaded faying any thing 
diſobliging to a man for whom ſhe had 
a moſt particular eſteem and re ard, In 
the mean time, Emily fat with down- 
caſt eyes, and her bluſhes betrayed the 
agitation of her ſoul. Verglan, not 
doubting but this confuſion was an 
emotion of joy, retired in triumph, and 
the day following wrote her a billet 
conceived in theſe terms. 


« x7 OU muſt have thought me very 

Y © romantick, beautiful Emily, 
t in having ſo long ſpoke to you only 
« by my eyes! Do not accuſe me of 
an unjuſt diffidence: I have read your 
« heart, and if T had only that to con- 
« ſult, I ſhould be very ſure of it's an- 
« (wer. But you depend on a mother, 
© and mothers have their caprices: Hap- 
« pily your mother loves you, and her 
« affe&ion has enlightened her choice. 
« The diſmiſſion of Belzors apprizes 
me that ſhe has determined; but your 
« conſent ought to precede hers; I wait 
it with the moſt tender impatience, 
and the moſt violent love.) 


Emily opened this billet without 
knowing whence it came: ſhe was as 
much offended as ſurprized at it, and 
without heſitation communicated it to 
her mother. © I take very kindly of you," 
ſaid Madam Du Troene, this mark of 
your friendſhip; but I owe you in my 
© turn confidence for confidence. Bel- 
© zors has writ to me; read his letter.“ 


Emily obeyed and read, 


© MADAM, 


6 ] Honour the virtue, I admire the 
© beauty, I do juſtice to Eleono- 
ra; but has Heaven favoured only 
© her? And after having adored in 
your image every thing that Heaven 
has made moſt affecting, do you 
© think me in a condition to follow the 
* counſel which you have given me? J 
* will not ſay to you how cruel it is; 
my reſpect ſtifles my complaints. If 
have not the name, I have at leaſt 
* the lentiments of your ſon, and that 
character cannot be effaced. 


Emily could not finiſh without the 
moſt lively emotion. Her mother pre- 
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tended not to perceive it, and ſaid to 
her, There now, child, I indeed muſt 
* anſwer theſe two rivals ; but you muſt 
© diftate my anſwers,*—< I, Madam!” 
—* Who elſe? Is it I whom they 
* demand in marriage? Is it my heart 
that I am to conſult ??—* Ah, Ma- 
© dam! is not your will mine? Have 
© not you the right to diſpoſe of me ?* 
—* You are very good, my dear; but 
as your own happineſs is concerned, 
it is juſt that you ſhould decide on it. 
Thele young men are both well born; 
their condition and fortunes nearly 
the ſame : ſee which comes up neareſt 
to the idea you have formed of a good 
huſband. Let us keep him, and diſ- 
mils the other.“ Emily, truck, kiſſed 
her mother's hands, and bathed them 
with her tears. Compleat your good- 
* neſs,” ſaid ſhe to her, by enlighten- 
ing me in my choice: the more im- 
portant it is, the more need have I 
for your advice to determine it. The 
huſband whom my mother ſhall 
chuſe for me ſhall be dear to me; my 
heart dares promiſe that. — No, my 
dear, there is no loving out of mere 
duty, and you know better than my- 
ſelf the man who is likely to make 
you happy. If you are not ſo, I will 
conſole you: I would readily ſhare 
your ſorrows, but I would not be the 
cauſe of them. Come, I take pen in 
hand; I am going to write; you need 
but to dictate.“ Imagine the trouble, 
the confuſion, the moving ſituation of 
Emily. Trembling by the ſide of this 
tender mother, one hand on her eyes, 
and the other on her heart, ſhe eſſayed 
in vain to obey her; her voice expired 
on her lips. Well,” ſaid the good mo- 
ther, to which of the two are we to 
© return an anſwer? Make an end, or 
© I ſhall grow impatient.— To Ver- 
« glan,* ſaid Emily, with a feeble and 
faultering voice. To Verglan; be it 
* ſo; what ſhall I ſay to him?“ 
It is impoſſible, Sir, that a man, 
% ſo neceſſary to ſociety as yourſelf, 
ſhould renounce it to live in the bo- 
«© ſom of his family. My Emily has 
not qualities ſufficient to indemnify 
« you tor the ſacrifices which ſhe would 
e require. Continue to embelliſh the 
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world; for it is for that you are 
made.“ - Is this all ?— Ves Ma- 
© dam.'—* And to Belzors; what ſhall 

« we ſay to him?“ Emily continued to 
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diate with ſomewhat more confidence. 
C To deem you worthy of a woman as 
4 virtuous as handſome, was not, Sir, 
& to forbid you to make a choice which 
© intereſts me as much as it does me 
© honour ; it was even to encourage 
4 you, Your modeſty has reverſed 
« things, and you Have been unjuſt 
4 both to yourſelf and to me. Come, 
* and learn to judge better of the in- 
© tentions of a Good Mother. I diſpoſe 
© of the heart of my daughter, and I 
„ efteem none in the world more than 
% yourſelf.” 


TALES, 


Come hither, my child, that I mz 
© embrace you,” cried Madam Du Tro. 
ene; © you fulfil the wiſhes of your 
mother, and you could not have (4jq 
© better, though you had conſulted m 
© heart,” 7 

Belzors haſtened to them, quite b 
himſelf with joy. Never ws — 
more applauded, more fortunate, Bel. 
zors* affection was divided between 
Emily and her mother; and it was 3 
moot point among the world, which of 
the two he loved moſt, 
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THE SHEPHERDESS OF THE ALPS, 


19 the mountains of Savoy, not far 
from the road from Briangon to 
Modena, is a ſolitary valley, the ſight 
of which inſpires travellers with a pleaſ- 
Ing melancholy. Three little hills in 
form of an amphitheatre, on which are 
ſcattered, at a great diſtance from each 
other, ſome ſhepherds huts, torrents 
that fall from the mountains, clumps 
of trees here and there, paſtures always 
green, form the ornament of this rural 
lace. 

The Marchioneſs of Fonroſe was re- 
turning from France to Italy with her 
huſband. The axſe- tree of their car- 
riage broke, and as the day was on the 
decline, they were obliged to ſeek in 
this valley for ſome ſhelter to paſs the 
night, As they advanced towards one 
of the huts, they ſaw a flock going that 
way, conducted by a ſhepherdeſs whoſe 
gait aſtoniſhed them. They drew nearer, 
and heard a heavenly voice, whoſe plain- 
tive and moving accents made the echoes 
groan, 

How the ſetting ſun ſtill glitters 
© with a gentle light! It is thus, ſaid 
ſhe, that at the end of a painful race, 
© the exhauſted ſou] departs to grow 
© yourg again in the pure ſource of = 
© mortality, But, alas! how diſtant is 
© the period, and how long is life!* On 
ſaying theſe words, the ſhepherdeſs re- 
tired, with her head inclined ; but the 
negligence of her attitude ſeemed to 

ive {till more nobleneſs and majeſty to 
ker perſon and deportment. 


Struck with what they ſaw, and fill 
more with what they had juſt heard, the 
Marquis and Marchioneſs of Fonroſe 
redoubled their pace, in order to over- 
take the ſhepherdeſs whom they ad- 
mired. But what was their ſurprize, 
when under the plaineſt head-dreſs, be. 
neath the moſt humble garb, they ſaw 
all the graces, all the beauties united! 
© Child,” ſaid the marchioneſs to her, 
on ſeeing that ſhe avoided them, fear 
© nothing; we are travellers, whom an 
accident obliges to ſeek ſhelter in theſe 
huts till the day: will you be ſo good 
as to be our guide ?'—* I pity you, 
Madam,“ ſaid the ſhepherdels to her, 
iooking down and bluſhing; * theſe huts 
© are inhabited by poor wretches, and 
© you will be very ill lodged,'—* You 
, Lode there, without doubt, yourſelf, 
replied the marchioneſs; and I can 
« eaſily endure, for one night, the incon- 
© veniencies which you ſuffer always. 
— I am formed for that,” ſaid the 
ſhepherdeſs, with a modeſty that charm- 
ed them. No, ſurely, ſaid the Mar- 
quis De Fonroſe, who could no longer 
diſſemble the emotion ſhe had cauſed in 
him'; no, you are not formed to ſuffer; 
and Fortune is very unjuſt! Is! 
© poſſible, lovely damſel, that ſo many 
© charms are buried in this deſart, un. 
© der that habit?” —* Fortune, Sir 
replied Adelaide, (this was the name of 
the ſhepherdeſs;) ? Fortune is not cruel 
but when ſhe takes from us that which 
„ ſhe has given us, My condition * 
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« it's pleaſures for one who knows no 
other; and cuſtom creates wants for 
« you, which ſhepherds do not know.” 
—« That may be, ſaid the marquis, 
« with reſpe&t to thoſe whom Heaven 
« has placed from their birth in this 
© obſcure condition; but you, aſtoniſh- 
© ing damſel, you whom I admire, you 
« who enchant me, you were never born 
« what you now are; that air, that gait, 
« that voice, that language, every thing 
« hetrays you. But two words which 
« you have jult now ſpoken, proclaim 
« a cultivated underſtanding, a noble 
« ſoul. Proceed; teach us what mis- 
« fortune can have reduced you to this 
« (trange abaſement. — “ For a man in 
« misfortune, replied Adelaide, © there 
are a thouſand ways to extricate him - 
« ſelf; for a woman, you Know, there 
© is no other honeſt reſource than ſer- 
« yitude, and the choice of maſters. 
© They do well, in my opinion, who 
prefer the good. You are now going 
to ſee mine; you will be charmed with 
© the innocence of their lives, the can- 
« dour, the ſimplicity, the probity of 
their manners.” 

While ſhe talked thus, they arrived 
at the hut. It was ſeparated by a par- 
tition from the fold into which this in- 
cognita drove her ſheep, telling them 
over with the moſt ſerious attention, and 
without deigning to take any farther 
notice of the travelleis, who contem- 
plated her. An old man and his wife, 
juch as Philemon and Baucis are de- 
ſcribed to us, came forth to meet their 
gueſts, with that village-honeſty which 
recals the golden age to our minds, 
We have nothing to offer you, ſaid 
the good woman, * but freſh ſtraw tor 
* a bed; milk, fruit, and rye-bread for 
* your food; but the little that Heaven 
© gives us, we will moſt heartily ſhare 
© with you.“ The travellers, on entering 
the hut, were ſurprized at the air of regu- 
larity which every thing breathed there. 
The table was one ſingle plank of wal- 
nut- tree highly poliſhed: they ſaw them- 
{elves in the enamel of the earthen veſſels 
deſigned for their milk. Every thing 
preſented the image of chearful poverty, 
and of the firſt wants of Nature agree- 
ably ſatisfied. It is our dear daughter,” 
ſaid the good woman, who takes up- 
on her the management of our houſe. 
In the morning, before her flock ram- 
* ble far into the country, and while 
* they begin to graze round the houſe on 
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95 
the graſs covered with dew, ſhe waſhes, 
cleans, and ſets every thing in order, 
with a dexterity that charms us.”— 
What!* ſaid the marchioneſs, is this 
ſhepherdeſs your daughter? © Ah, 
Madam, would to Heaven ſhe were!” 
cried the good old woman; it is m 
s 


heart that calls her (6, for I have a 


mother's love for her: but I am not 
ſo happy as to have borne her; we 
are not worthy to have given her 
birth.'—* Who is ſhe then? Whence 


reduced her to ſuch a condition ?'— 
All that is unknown to us. It is 
now four years fince ſhe came in the 
habit of a female peaſant to offer her- 
ſelf to keep our flocks ; we would 
have taken her for nothing, ſo much 
had her good look and pleaſing manner 
won upon our hearts, We doubted 
her being born a villager; but our 
queſtions afflicted her, and we thought 
it our duty to abſtain from them. 
This refpe&t has but augmented in 
proportion as we have become better 
acquainted with her foul; but the 
more we would humble ourſelves to 
her, the more ſhe humbles herſelf tous. 
Never had daughter more attention 
for her father and mother, nor olfici- 
ouinſis more tender. She cannot obey 
us, becauſe we are far from com- 
manding her; but it ſeems as if ſhe 
ſaw through us, and every thing that 
we can wiſh is done, before we per- 
ceive that ſhe thinks of it. She is an 
angel come down among us tocomfort 
our old ag. -“ And what is the do- 
ing now in the fold?“ demanded the 
marchioneſs. * Giving the flock freſh 
litter; drawing the milk from the 
* ewes and ſhe-goats, This milk, preſ- 
ſed out by her hand, ſeems to become 
the more delicate for it. I, ho go and 
ſell it in the town, cannot ſerve it falt 
enough. They think it delicious. 
The dear child employs herlelf, while 
ſhe is watching the flock, in works of 
ſtraw and ofier, which are admired by 
all. Every thing becomes valuable 


continued the good old woman, * you 
* ſee here the image of an eaſy and 
quiet life: it is ſhe that procures it to 
© us. This heavenly daughter is never 
* employed but to make us happy. — 
© Is ſhe happy herſelf ** demanded the 
Marquis De Fonroſe. She endeavours 
to perſuade us ſo, replied the old man; 


« but 


comes the? and what misfortune has 


beneath her fingers. You fee, Madam,“ 
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© but I have frequently abſerved to my 
© wife, that at her return from the paſ. 
* ture, ſhe had her eyes bedewed with 
© tears, and the moſt afflicted air in the 
« world. The moment ſhe ſees us, ſhe 
© affects to ſmile: but we lee plainly 
© that ſhe has ſome grief that conſumes 
© her, We dare not aſk her what it is. 
Ah, Madam!" ſaid the old woman, 
© how I ſuffer for this child, when ſhe 
« perſilts in leading out her flocks to 
© paſture in ſpite of rain and froſt! 
© Many a time have I thrown myſelf on 
my knees, in order to prevail with her 
* to Jet me go in her ſtead; but I never 
© could prevail on her. She goes out at 
© ſun-rile, and returns in the evening 
£ benumbed with cold.“ Judge, now,“ 
© fays ſhe to me, whether I would 
4 fuffer you to quit your fire-ſide, and 
* expoſe yourſelf at your age to the 
„ xjgonrs of the ſeaſon, 
4 able to withſtand it myſelf.” Never- 
© theleſs, ſhe brings home under her arm 
« the wood with which we warm our- 
* felves; and when I complain of the 
* fatigue ſhe gives herſelf, “ Have 
© done, have done, my good mother, 
it is by exerciſe that I keep myſlelt 
& from cold: labour is made for my 
« age.” In ſhort, Madam, fhe 1s as 
good as ſhe is handſome, and my hul- 
© band and I never ſpeak of her hut 
£ with tears in our eyes. —“ And if ſhe 
* ſhould be taken from you?” ſaid the 
marchioneſs. * We ſhould loſe, inter- 
rupted the old man, * all that we hojd 
4 deareſt in the world; but if ſhe her- 
© ſelf was to be the happier for it, we 
* would die happy in that conſolation.” 
—* Oh, aye!” replied the old woman, 
ſhedding tears; * Heaven grant her a 
fortune worthy of her, if it be poſh- 
* ble! It was my hope, that that hand, 
© fo dear ro me, would have clofed my 
+ eyes, for I love her more than my 
© hfe.” Her arrival broke off their dil- 
courſe. 

She appeared with a pail of milk in 
one hand, a baſket of fruit in the other; 
an after ſaluting them with an inef- 
fable grace, ihe directed her attention to 
the care of the family, as if nobody ob- 
ſerved ber. You give yourſelf a great 
dea of trouble, my dear child, ſaid the 
marchioneſs. I endeavour, Madam, 
replird ſue, © to fulfil the intention of 
« thoſe I ſerve, who ate defirous of en- 
* tertaining you in the beſt manner they 
« are able. You will have,” continued ſhe, 
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ſpreading over the table a coarſe hut 
white cloth, © you will have a frugal and 
rural repaſt: this bread is not the whiteſſ 
in the world, but it taſtes pretty well 

the eggs are freſh, the milk is yy, 
and the fruits, which I have juſt now 
gathered, are ſuch as theſeaſon afford; » 
The diligence, the attention, the noble 
and becoming grace with which this 
wonderful ſhepherdeſ> paid them all the 
duties of hoſpitality z the reſpe& ſhe 
thewed for her maſter and miſtreſs, whe. 
ther ſhe ſpoke to them, or whether ſhe 
ſought to read in their eyes what the 
wanted her to do; all theſe things filled 
the Marquis and Marchioneſs of Fon. 
roſe with aſtoniſhment and admiration, 
As ſoon as they were 1ai4 down on the 
bed of freſh traw which the ſhepherdeſs 
had prepared for them herſelf, * Our 
© adventure has the air of a prodigy,” 
ſaid they one to another; © we mult 
* clear up this myſtery; we muſt carry 
© away this child along with us.“ 

At break of day, one of the men, who 
had been up all night mending their 
carriage, came to inform them that it 
was thoroughly repaired. Madam De 
Fonroſe, before ſhe ſet out, ordered the 
ſhepherdeſs to be called to her. With. 
© out wanting to pry,* ſaid ſhe, * into 

the ſecret . birth, and the cauſe 
of your misfortune; all that I ſee, all 
that I hear, intereſts me in your fa. 
vour. I ſee that your ſpirit has raiſed 
you above ill- fortune; and that you 
have ſuited your ſentiments to your 
preſent condition: your charms and 
your virtues render it reſpectable, but 
yet it is unworthy of you. I have it in 
my power, amiable ſtranger, to pro- 
cure you a happier lot; my huſband's 
intentions agree entirely with mine, 
I have a conſiderable eſtate at Turin: 
I want a friend of my own ſex, and! 
hall think I bear away from this 
place an invaluable treaſure, if you 
will accompany me. Separate from 
the propoſal, from the ſuit I now 
make you, all notion of ſervitude: I 
do not think you made tor that con- 
dition; but though my prepoſſeſſions 
in your favour ſhould deceive me, I 
had rather raiſe you above your birth, 
than leave you beneath it, I repeat to 
you, it is a friend of my own ſex that 
I want to attach to me. For the relt, 
be under no concern for the fate of 
theſe good people: there 1s nothing 
which I would not do to make them 
« amends 
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amends for your loſs; at leaſt they 
« (hall have wherewith to ſpend the re- 
© mainder of their lives happily, accord- 
ing to their condition; and it is from 
« your hand that they ſhall receive the 
« benefits I intend them.” The old 
folks, who were preſent at this diſcourſe, 
kiſſing the hands of the marchioneſs, and 
throwing themſelves at her feet, begged 
the young incognita to accept of theſe 

nerous offers: they repreſented to her 


with tears, that they were on the brink. 


of the grave; that ſhe had no other con- 
ſolation than to make them happy in 
their old age; and that at their death, 
when left to herſelf, their habitation 
would become a dreadful folitude. The 
ſhepherdeſs, embracing them, mingled 
her tears with their's ; ſhe returned 
thanks to the Marquis and Marchionels 
ef Fonroſe for their goodneſs, with a 
ſenſibility that made her ſtill more beau- 
tiful, * I cannot,” ſaid ſhe, * accept 
c of your courteſies. Heaven has mark- 
© ed out my place, and it's will is ac- 
© compliſhed ; but your goodneſs has 
© made imprefſions on my foul which 
« will never be effaced. The reſpetable 
name of Fonroſe ſhall ever be preſent 
© to my imagination. I have but one 
« favour more to aſk you,* ſaid ſhe, 
bluſhing, and looking down; © that is, 
© to be ſo good as to bury this adven- 
© ture in eternal ſilence, and to leave the 
© world for ever ignorant of the lot of 
© an unknown wretch, who wants to 
© live and die in oblivion.* The Mar- 
quis and Marchioneſs of Fonroſe, moved 
with pity and grief, redoubled a thou- 
ſand times their inſtances : ſhe was im- 
movable, and the old people, the tra- 
vellers, and the ſhepherdeſs, ſeparated 
with tears in their eyes. 

During the journey, the marquis and 
his lady were taken up with nothing but 
this adventure, They thought they had 
been in a dream. Their imaginations 
being filled with this kind of romance, 
they arrivevat Turin. It may eahly 
be imagined that they did not keep ſi- 
lence, and this was an inexhauſtible 
ſubject for reflections and conjectures. 
The young Fonroſe, being preſent at 
theſe diſcourſes, loſt not one circum- 
tance. He was at that age wherein the 
imagination is moſt lively, and the heart 
molt ſuſceptible; but he was one of 
thoſe charaRers whole ſenſibility diſ- 
plays not itſelf outwardly, and who are 
do much the more violently agitated, 


when they are ſo at all, as the ſentiment 
which affects them does not weaken it- 
ſelf by any ſort of diſſipation, All that 
Fonroſe hears ſaid of the charms, vir. 
tues, and misfortunes of the ſhepherdeſs 
of Savoy, kindles in his ſoul the moſt 
ardent deſire of ſeeing her. He forms 
to himſelf an image ot her, which is al- 
ways preſent to him. He compares her 
to every thing that he ſees, and every 
thing that he ſees vaniſhes before her. 
But the more his impatience redoubles, 
the more care he takes to conceal it, 
Turin becomes odious to him. The 
valley, which conceals from the world 
it's brighteſt ornament, attracts his whole 
ſoul. It is there that happineſs waits him. 
But if his project is known, he foreſees 
the greateſt obſtacles: they will never 
conſent to the journey he meditates; it 
is the folly of a young man, the conſe- 
quences of which they will be appre- 
henſive of; the ſhepherdeſs herſelf, af - 
frighted at his purſuits, will not fail to 
withdraw herſelf from them; he loſes 
her, if he ſhould be known. After all 
theſe reflections, which employed his 
thoughts for three months, he takes a 
reſolution to quit every thing for her 
ſake ; to go, under the habit of a ſhep- 
herd, to ſeek her in her ſolitude, and to 
die there, or draw her out of it. 

Ile diſappears; they ſce him no more. 
His parents become alarmed at his ab- 
ſence: their fear increaſes every day; 
their expectations diſappointed throw 
the whole family into affliction; the 
fruitleſſneſs of their enquiries compleats 
their deipairz a duel, an aſſaſſination, 
every thing that is moſt unfortunate, 
preſents itſelf to their imagination; and 
theſe unhappy parents ended their re— 
ſearches by lamenting the death of their 
ſon, their only hope. While his fami- 
ly are in mourning, Fonroſe, under the 
habit of a ſhepherd, preſents himfelf to 
the inhabitants of the hamlets adjoining 
to the vallies, which they had but too 
well deſcribed: to him. His ambition is 


accompliſhed; they truſt him with the, 


care of their flocks. 


The firſt day after his arrival, he left 
them to wander at random, folely atten- 


tive to diſcover the places to which the 


ſhepherdets led hers, 

Let us manage,* ſaid he, * the ti. 
© midity of this 1vlitary fair-one: if ſhe 
© 1s unfortunate, her heart has need of 
* conſoiation ; it it be nothing but a 
deſire to baniſn herſelt from the world, 

© and 
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and the pleaſure of a tranquil and in- 
- © nocent life that retains her here, ſhe 
© will feel ſome dull moments, and wiſh 
© for company to amuſe or conſole her. 
© If I ſucceed ſo far as to render that 


neceſſary ; then I ſhall take counſel 
from the ſituation of her ſoul, After 
all, we are here alone, as it were in 
the world, and we ſhall be every thing 
to each other. From confidence to 
friendſhip the paſſage is not long; 
and from friendſhip to love, at our 
© age, the road is fil] eaſier,” And 
what was Fonroſe's age when he rea- 
ſoned thus ? Fonroſe was eighteen; but 
three months reflection on the ſame ob.. 
jet unfolds a number of ideas. While 
he was thus giving himſelf up to his 
imagination, with his eyes wandering 
over the country, he hears at a diſtance 
that voice, the charms of which had 
been ſo often extolled to him. The 
emotion it excited in him was as lively 
as if ſhe had been unexpected. It is 
© here,” ſaid the ſnepher de ſs in her plain - 
tive ſtrains; * it is here that my heart 
© enjoys the only happineſs that remains 
© toit., My grief has a luxury in it for 
© my ſoul]; I prefer it's bitterneſs to the 
© deceitful ſweets of joy.“ Theſe ac- 
cents rent the ſenſible heart of Fonroſe. 
What, ſaid he, © can be the cauſe of 
© the chagrin that conſumes her? How 
© pleaſing would it be to conſole her!” 
A hope ſtill more pleaſing preſumed, not 
without difficulty, to flatter his deſires, 
He feared to alarm the ſhepherdeſs if he 
reſigned himſelf imprudently to his im- 
patience of ſeeing her near, and for the 
firſt time it was ſufficient to have heard 
her, The next day he went out again 
to lead his ſheep to paſture; and after 
obſerving the route which ſhe had taken, 
he placed himſelf at the foot of a rock, 
which the day before repeated to him 
the ſounds of that touching voice, I 
forgot to mention that Fonrole, to the 
bandſomeſt figure had joined thoſe ta- 
lents which the young nobility of Italy- 
do not negle&. He played on the haut- 
oy like Beſurzi, of whom he had taken 
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his leſſons, and who formed at that time 


the delight of Europe. Adelaide, buried 
in her own afflifting ideas, had not yet 
made her voice heard, and the echoes 
kept ſilence. All on a ſudden this ſilence 
was interrupted by the plaintive ſounds 
of Fonroſe's hautboy. Theſe unknown 
wounds excited in the ſoul of Adelaide 


2 
— 4 


agreeable to her, ſhe will ſoon find it 


| 


TALES. 


a ſurprize mingled with anxiety, 
keepers ofthe Hocke that . 20 
hills had never cauſed her to hear au « 
before but the ſounds of ruſtick —— 
Immoveable and attentive, ſhe leeks 
with her eyes who it was that could 
form ſuch harmonious ſounds. Shie 
perceives, at a diſtance, a young ſhepherd 
ſeated in the cavity of a rock, at the 
foot of which he fed his flock; ſhe draw, 
near, to hear him the better, See. 
ſaid ſhe, * what the mere inſtin& of N.. 
* ture can do! The ear teaches this 
ſhepherd all the refinements of art 
Can any one breathe purer ſounds? 
What delicacy in his inflexions! what 
poo in his gradations! Who can 
ſay after this, that taſte is not a gift 
of Nature?“ Ever ſince Adelaide had 
dwelled in this ſolitude, this was the 
firſt time that her grief, ſulpended by 
an agreeable diſtraction, had delivered 
up her ſoul to the ſweet emotion of 
pleaſure. Fonroſe, who faw her ap- 
proach and ſeat herſelf at the foot of a 
willow to bear him, pretended not to 
erceive her. He ſeized, without ſcem- 
ing to affect it, the moment of her re. 
treat, and managed the courſe of his 


own flock in ſuch a manner as to meet 


her on a ceclivity of a hill, where the 
road croſſed, He caſt only one look 
on her, and continued his rovte, as if 
taken up with nothing but the care of 
his flock. But what beauties had that 
one look ran over! What eyes! whit 
a divine mouth! How much mote ra- 
viſhing ſtil] would thoſe features be, 
which are ſo noble and touching in their 
languor, if love re-animated them! He 
ſaw plainly that grief alone had wither- 
ed in their ſpring the roſes on her lovely 
cheeks; but of ſo many charms, that 
which had moved him moſt was tbe 
noble elegance of her perſon and her 
gait; in the eaſe of her motions he 
thought he ſaw a young cedar, wholz 
ſtraight and flexible trunk yields gently 
to the zcphyrs. This image, which love 
had juſt engraven in flaming characters 
on his memory, took up all bis thoughts. 
© How feebly,” ſaid he, * have ihey 
painted to me this beau'y, unknown io 
the world, whoſe adoration the merits: 
And it is a deſart that ſhe inhabits! and 
it is thatch that covers her! She who 
ought to {ee kings at her fect, empieys 
herſelf in tending an humble flock" 
Beneath what garments hos ſhe pit- 


ſented herſelt to my view? She 
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e dorns every thing, and nothing diſ- 
« figures her. Yet what a life for a 
frame ſo delicate ! Coarſe food, a ſa- 


« yage climate, A bed of ſtraw; great 


© gods! And for whom are the roſes 
made? Yes, I will draw her out of 
« this ſtate, ſo much too hard and too 
« unworthy of her.“ Sleep interrupted 
his reflections, but effaced not her image. 
Alelaide, on her fide, ſenſibly ſtruck 
with the youth, the beauty of Fonroſe, 
ceaſed not tg admire the caprices of 
Fortune, © Where is Nature going, 
ſaid ſhe, © to re-aſſemble together ſo 
© many talents and ſo many graces |! 
« But, alas! thoſe gifts which to him 
« are here but uſeleſs, would be perhaps 
his mis fortune in a more elevated (tate, 
What evils does not beauty create in 


the world! Unhappy as I am, is it 


for me to ſet any value on it?' This 
melancholy reflection began to poiſon in 
her ſoul the pleaſure ſhe had taſted; ſhe 
reproached herſelf for having been ſen- 
file of it, and reſolved to deny it her- 
ſelf for the future. The next day Fon- 
roſe thought he perceived that ſhe avoid- 


ed his approach; he fell into a profound 


melancholy. Could / ſhe ſuſpe&t my 
© diſguiſe?* ſaid he. Should I have 
© betrayed it myſelf?* This uneaſineſs 
poſſeſſed him all the live-long-day, and 
his hautboy was negle&ted. Adelaide 
was not ſo far but ſhe could eafily have 
heard it; and his filence aſtoniſhed her. 

She began to ſing herſelf. It ſeems,” 
ſaid the ſong, that every thing around 
me partakes of my heavineſs: the 
birds ſend forth none but ſorrowful 
notes; Echo replies to me in complaints; 
the Zephyrs moan amidſt theſe leaves; 
* the ſound of the brooks imitates my 
* ſighs, one might ſay that they flowed 
* with tears.“ Fonroſe, ſoftened by theſe 


= ſtrains, could not helpreplying to them. 
= Never was concert more moving than 
= that of his hautboy with Adelaide's 
= voice, 0 Heaven!* ſaid ſhe, * it is 


* etchahtment ! I dare not believe my 


* © ears; it is not a ſhepherd, it is-a god 


whom I have heard 1 Can the natural 
* ſenſe of harmony inſpire ſuch concord 
* of ſounds?? While ſhe'was ſpeaking 
thus, a rural, or rather a celeſtial me- 
lody, made the valley reſound. Adelaide 
thought ſhe ſaw thoſe prodigies realizing 
winch Poetry attributes to her ſprightly 
ſiſter Muſick. Aſtoniſhed , confounded, 

e knew not whether ſhe ought to take 
herſelf away, or refign herſelf up to this 


enchantment. But ſhe perceived the 
ſhepherd, whom the had juſt heard, re. 
aſſembling his flock in order to regain 
his hut. He knows not, ſays ſhe, 
* the delight he diffuſes around him; 


© his undiſguiſed foul is not in th: leaſt 


© vain of it: he waits not even for the 


praiſes I owe him, Such is the power 
of muſick: it is the only talent that 
places it's happineſs in itſelf; all the 


Heaven was granted to man in his in- 
nocence: it is the pureſt of all plea. 
ſures. Alas! itis the only one 1 (ill 
reliſh; and I conſider this hepherd as 
a new echo, who is come to anſwer to 


a 06. <4 6 «& ©. 6. 


= grief.” 
he following day Fonroſe affected 
to keep at a diſtance in his turn: Ade- 
lai de was affl ted at it. Chance,” ſaid 
ſhe, * ſeemed to have procured me this 
© feeble conſolation; I gave myſelf up 
© to it too eaſily, and, to puniſh me, ſhe 
© has deprived me of it.“ At laſt, one 
day, when they happened to meet on the 
declivity of the bill, * Shepherd,* ſaid 
ſhe to him, © are you lea ſing your flocks 
© far off?“ Theſe firſt words of Ade- 
laide cauſed an emotion in Fonroſe, which 
almoſt deprived him of the uſe of his 
voice. I do not know, ſaid he, heſi - 
tating; *it is not I wholead my flock, 
but my flock that leads me; theſe 
* places are better known to it than to 
* me: I leave to it the choice of the beſt 
© pallures.*—-* Whence are you, then?” 
ſaid the ſhepherdeſs to him. I was 
born beyond the Alps,” replied Fon- 
roſe. * Were you born among ſhep- 
© herds?* continued ſhe. As I am a 
© ſhepherd,” ſaid he, looking down, I 
© muſt have been born to be one. — I 
© doubt it,” replied Adelaide, viewing 
him with attention. -* Your talents, 
© your language, your very air, all tell 
* me,that Fate had placed you ina better 
© ſituation,'—* You are very obliging,* 
ſaid Fonroſe; * but ought you, of all 
« perſons, to believe that Nature refuſes 
every thing to ſhepherds?* Were you 
born to be a queen?* Adelaide bluſh- 
ed at this anſwer; and changing the 
ſabje&, * The other day, ſaid ſhe, by 
© the ſound of a hautbpy you accompa- 
© nied my ſongs with an art that would 
© bea prodigy in a ſimple ſhepherd.— 
© It is your voice that is ſo," replied 
Fonroſe, in a ſimple ſhepherdeſs.— 
But has nobody inftrutted you? — 
« I have, like yourſelf, no other guides 
0 than 


others require witneſſes. This gift of 
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© than my heart and my ear. You ſung, 
« I was melted; what my heart feels, 
© my hautboy expreſſ-s; I breathe my 
© ſoul into it. This is the wholeof my 
© ſecret; nothing in the world is eaſier.” 
— That is incredible,“ ſaid Adelaide. 
© I ſaid the very ſame on hearing you,” 
replied Fonroſe, * but I was forced to 
© believe it. What will you ſay? Na- 
ture and Love ſometimes take a de- 
© light in aſſembling their moſt precious 
gifts in perſons of the moſt humble 
c 9 to ſhew that there is no on- 
dition which they cannot ennoble.” 
During this difcourſe, they advanced 
towards the valley; and Fonrcfe, whom 
a ray of hope now animated, began to 
make the air reſound with thoſe ſpright- 
ly notes which pleaſure inſpires, * Ah, 
© pr'ythee now!” ſaid Adelaide, * ſpare 
my foul the troubleſome image of a 
© ſentiment which ſhe cannot reliſh. 
This ſolitude is conſecrated to Grief; 
© her echoes are not uſed to repeat the 
© zccents of a profane joy; here every 
thing groans in concert with me,”— 
I alſo have cauſe to complain!” replied 
the young man; and thefe words, * 
nounced with a figh, were followed by 
a long filence. © You have cauſe to 
* complain? replied Adelaide; is it of 
4 mankind? is it of fortune?'—" No 
matter,“ ſaid he, but I am not hap- 
© py: alk me no more.'— Hear me," 
ald Adelaide: Heaven gives us to 
« each other as a conſolation in our 
£ troubles; mine are like an overwhelm. 
6 ing load, which weighs down my heart. 
© Whoever you may be, if you know 
© misfortune, you ought to be compaſ- 
« fionate, and I believe you worthy of 
my confidence; but promiſe me that 
it ſhall be mutual. —“ Alas!“ ſaid 
Fonroſe, wy misfortunes are ſuch, 
that I fhall perhaps be condemned 
4 never to reveal them. This myſtery 
but redoubled the curioſity of Adelaide, 
Repair to- morrow,' ſaid ſhe to him, 
to the foot of that hill, beneath that 
© old tufted ook where you have heard 
© me moan, There I will teach you 
© things that will excite your pity.* Fon- 
roſe paſſed the night in the utmoſt emo- 
tion, His fate depended on what he was 
going to hear. A thouſand alarmin 
ideas agitated him by turns. He dread- 
ed, above all, the being driven to deſpair 
by the communication of an unſucceſs- 
ful and faithful love, If ſhe is in 
love, faid he, I am undone!” 
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He irs to the appointed yl, 
He les Adelaide . 22 
overcaſt w ĩth clouds, and Na une, oui. 
ing, ſeemed to forebode the ſayne(; af 
their converſation. As ſoon as the 
were ſeated at the foot of the oak, Ad. 
larde ſpoke thus. You ſce thele ſtones 
* which the graſs begins to cover; hey 
are the tomb of the moſt tender, t. 
molt virtuous of men, whom my |, 
and my imprudence have coſt his Ife. 
I am a French woman, of a family 
of diſtinction; and, to mv misfortune 
too rich. The Count D'Oreftan con. 
ceived the tendereſt paſſion for me; | 
was ſenhvle to it, ſenſible to excel, 
My parents oppoſed the inclin yg 
of our hearts, and my frantick pal. 
ſion made me conſent to a marriage 
ſacred to virtuous ſouls, but diſallos. 
ed by the laws. Italy was at that 
time the theatre of war. My huſbayd 
went thither to join the corps which 
he was to command; I followed him 
as far as Briangon: my fooliſh ten. 
derneſs retained him there two dars, 
in ſpite of himſelf; for he, a young 
man, full of honour, prolonged tis 
ſtay there with the greateſt reluctance, 
He ſacrificed his duty to ,me; but 
what would not I have {acrificed te 
him! In a word, I required it of 
bim; and he could not withſtand my 
tears, He took leave with a fore- 
boding which alarmed me. I accom- 
panied him as far as this valley, where 
I received his adieus; and in order 
to wait to hear from him, I returned 
to Briangon, A. few days after, a 
report was ſpread of a battle. I doubt. 
© ed whether D*'Oreſtan had got thither; 
I wiſhedit for his honour, I dreadedit 
for my love; when I received a letter 
© from him, which I thought very con- 
* ſoling. © I ſhall be fuch a day, at 
&«& ſuch an hour,” ſaid he, „in the val- 
& ley, and under the oak where we 
ée parted; I ſhall repair there alone; 
& I conjure you to go there, and expect 
% me, hkewiſe, alone; I live yet but for 
« you.” He great was my miſtake! 
I perceived in this billet nothing more 
© than an impatience to ſee me again, 
and this impatience made me Iippy- 
© I repaired, then, to this very oak. 
© D'Oreſtan arrives; and, after the ten- 
© derelt reception, You would have 
&« it ſo, my dear Adelaide, faid he; 
&« J have failed in my duty at the moſt 
important moment of my 4 ade, 

| « I tear 
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« | feared is come to paſs, A bat- 
« tle has happened; my regiment 
« charged ; it performed prodigies of 
« yalour, and I was not there, I 
« am diſhonoured ; loſt without re- 
« ſource. | | reproach not you with 
« my misfortune, but I have now but 
« one ſacrifice more to make you, and 
u my heart is come to accompliſh it.” 
«© At this diſcourſe, pale, trembling, 
« and ſcarce breathing, I took my hul- 
« hand into my arms. I felt my blood 
« congeal in my veins, my knees bent 
under me, and I fell down ſenſeleſs. 
He availed himſelf of my fainting to 
tent himſelf from my boſom; an ina 
title time I was recalled tolife by the 
report of a hot, which killed him. 1 
will not deſcribe to you the ſi: uation I 
was inz it is inexpreſhble; and the 
tears which you now ſee flowing, the 
ſighs that ſtifle my voice, are but a 
feeble image of it. After paſſing the 
whole night befide his bloody corpſe, 
ina grief that ſtupified me, my firit 
care was, to bury along with him my 
ſhame: my hands dug out his grave, 
I ſeck not to move you; but the mo- 
ment in which the earth was to ſ{cpa- 
rate me from the ſorrowful remains of 
myhuſband,was a thouſand times more 
dreadtul to me than that can be which 
is to ſeparate my budy from my ſoul. 
Spent with grief, and deprived of 
nouriſhment, my en fee hled hands took 
up two whole days in hollowing out 
this tomb with inconceivable labour. 
When my ſtrength forſook me, Irepoſ- 
ed myſelf on the livid and cold boſum 
of my huſband, In ſhort, I paid him 
the rites of ſepulture, and my heart 
promiſed him to wait in theſe parts 
till death re-unites us. In the mean 
time, cruel hunger began to devour 
my exhauſted entrails. I thought it 
criminal to refuſe nature the ſupports 
of a life more grievous than death, I 
changed my garments for the plain 
habitof a ſhepherdeſs, and I embraced 
that condition as my only refuge. 
From that time my only conſolation 
has been to come here, and weep over 
this grave, which ſhall be my own. 
You lee," continued ſhe, © with what 
ſincerity I open my foul to you. With 
you I may henceforth weep at liberty ; 
it is a conſolation I had need of; but 
expect the ſame confidence from 
* you. Do not think that you have des 
\ ceived me. I ſee clearly, that the 
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* ſtate of a ſhepherd is as foreign, and 


© newer to you than to me, You are 
« young, perhaps ſenſible; and, if I 
may believe my conjectures, our miſ- 
fortunes havethe ſame ſource, and you 
have loved as well as I. We ſhall only 
feel the more for one another. I con- 
ſider you as a friend, whom Heaven, 
touched by my misfortunes, deigns ta 
ſend me in my ſolitude. Do you alſo 
conſider me as a friend, capable of 
giving you, if not ſ4lutary counſel, 
at leaſt a conſolatory example.” 
© You pierce my very ſoul,” taid Fon- 
roſe, overcome with what he had juſt 
heard; and whatever fenfibilily you 
may attribute to me, yeu are very far 
from conceiving the impreſſion that 
the recital of your 5 has 
made on me. Alas! why cannot I 
return it with that confidence which 
you teltify towards me, and of which 
you are ſo worthy? Bui I warned you 
of it; I toreſaw it. Such is the na- 
ture of my ſorrows, that an eternal 
ſilence muſt ſhut them up in the hot- 
tom of my heart. You are very un- 
happy, added he with x profound ſigh; 
I am ſtiſſ more unhappy: this is all 1 
can tell you, Be not offended at my 
ſilence; it is terrible to me to be con- 
demnedtoit. The conſtant companion 
of all your ſteps, I will ſotten your 
laboursz I will partake of all your 
griefs: I will ſee you weep over this 
grave, I will mingle my tears with 
yours, You ſhall not repent having 
de poſited your woes in a heart, alas! 
but toc ſenſible.—“ I repent me of it 
from this moment,” ſaid ſhe with con- 
fuſion; and both, with downcaſt eyes, 
retired in ſilence from each other. A- 
delai.le, on quitting Fonroſe, thought 
ſhe ſaw in his countenance the impreſ- 
hon of a profound grief. * I have re- 
« vived,* ſaid ſhe, the ſenſe of his 
ſorrows; and what mult be their hor- 
ror, when he thinks himſelf ill more 
wretched than I!' i 
From that day more ſighing and more 
converſation followed between Fonroſe 
and Adelaide, They neither ſouvht 
nor avoided one another: looks of con- 
ſternation formed almoſt their only lan- 
guage; if he found her weeping over 
the grave of her huſband, his heart was 
ſeized with pity, jealouſy, and grief; he 
contemplated her in lleuce. and anſwer- 
ed her ſighs with deep groans. ; 
Two months had paſſed away in this 
0 2 painful 
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painful ſituation, and Adelaide ſaw Fon- 


roſe's youth wither as a flower. The 
ſorrow which conſumed him afflicted 


her ſo much the more deeply, as the 


cauſe of it was unknown to her. She 
had not the moſt diſtant ſuſpicionthat ſhe 
was the obje& of it. However, as it is 
natural, when two ſentiments divide a 
ſoul, for one to weaken the other, Ade- 
laide's regret on account of the death of 
D'Orcftan became leſs lively every day, 
in proportion as ſhe delivered herſelf up 
to the pity with which Fontoſe inſpired 
her. She was very ſure that this pity 
had nothing but what was innocent in 
itz it did not even come into her head 
to defend herſelf from it; and the ob- 
je of this generous ſentiment being 
continually pretent to her view, awak- 
eued it every inflant, The languor into 
which this young man was fajlen be- 
came ſuch, that ſhe thought it her dut 

not to leave him any longer to himſelf. 
© You are dying, {aid ſhe to him, and 
© you add to, mv griefs that of ſeeing 
you conſumed with lorrow under my 
ey:, without being able to apply any 
remedy, If the recital of the in pru- 
dences of my youth has not inſpired 
you with a contempt for me; if the 
pureſt and tendereſt friendſhip be dear 
to you; in ſhort, if you would nat 
render me more unhappy than I was 
before I knew you, confide to me the 
cauſe of your griefs: you have no 
perſon in the world but myſelf to 
afNitt you in ſupporting them; your 
ſecret, though it were more impor— 
tant than mine, fear not that I {hall 
divulge. The death of my huſband 
has placed a gulph betw'st the world 
and me; and the confidence which 1 
require will foon be buried in this 
grave, to which grief is with flow ſteps 
conducting me.'—* I hope 40 go be- 
fore you,“ ſaid Fonrole, burſtigg into 
© Suffer me to finiſh my de- 
plarablelife without leaving you after- 
wards the reproach af having ſhorten- 
ed it's courſe, O Heaven, what do 
I hear l' cried ſhe with diſtraction. 
What, II can I have contributed to 
the evils which overwhelm you? Go 
on ; you pierce my foul, What have 
1 done? what have I (aid? Alas, I 
tremble ! Good Heaven} haſt thou 
ſent me into the world only to create 


wreiches > Speak; nay, fpeak! you 


muſt no longer conceal who you are; 
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you have faid too much to diſſemble 
any Jonger,'—-* Well, then, Iam 
1 am Fonroſe, the ſon of thoſe 114. 
vellers whom you filled with admita. 
tion and reſpet, All that they re. 
lated of your virtues and your charms 
inſpired me with the fatal deſign of 
coming to ſee you in this diſguiſe, 1 
have left my family in the deepeſt (vr. 
row, thinking they have loſt me, and 
lamenting my death, I have ſcen You; 
] know what attaches you to this 
place; I know that the only hope that 
is left me, is to die here, adoring you, 
Give me no uleleſs counſel or unjuſt 
reproaches. My reſolution is as firm 
and immoveable as your own, If, in 
betraying my ſecret, you difturh the 
laſt moments of a life almoſt at an 
end, you will to no purpoſe injure me 
who would never offend you.“ 
Ade vide, confounded, endeavoured 
to calm the deipair into which this your 
man was plunged. Let me, ſaid the, 

do to his parents the ſervice of reſte. 
ing him to life; let me ſave their on 
hope: Heaven preſents me with this 
opportunity of acknowledging their 
favours.” Thus, far from making 
him furious by a miſplaced rigour, al] 
the renderneſs of pity, and conſolation of 
friendſhip, was put in practice in order 
to ſoothe him. 

Heavenly angel!” cried Fonroſc, I 
ſee all the reluctance that you feel to 
make any one unhappy: your heart js 
with him who repoſcs in this grave; 
ſee that nothing can detach you from 
-him; I ſee how ingenious your virtueis 
to conceal your-woe from me; I per- 
ceive it in all it's extent, I am over. 
whelmed by it, but I pardon you: it 
is your duty never to love me, it is 
mine ever to adore you. 

Impatient of executing the deſign 
which ſhe had conceived, Adelaide u. 
rives at her hut. © Father,* faid ſhe 
to her old matter, © do you think you 
* have ſtrength ro travel to Turin? | 
© have need of ſomebody whom I can 
* truſt, to give the Marquis and Mar- 
© chioneſs of Fonroſe the moſt interelt- 
ing intelligence.“ The old man te- 
pts , thathis zeal to ferve them inſpired 

im with courage. * Go,! reſumed A- 
delaide, you will find them bewailing 
* the death of their only fon; tell them 
© that he is living, and in theſe paits, 
and that I will reſtore him to ** | 
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« but that there is an indiſpenſible ne- 
ceſſity for their coming here themſelves 
4 to fetch him.“ 

He- ſets out, arrives at Turin, ſends 
jn his addreſs as the old man of the val- 
ley of Savoy. AhY cried Madam 
De Fonroſe, © ſome misfortune, per- 
« haps,h38 happened to our ſhepherdeſs,” 
Let him come in, added the mar- 
quis; he will tell us, perhaps, that 
« ſhe conſents to live with us. —“ At- 
ter the loſs of my ſon, ſaid the mar- 
chioneſs, it is the only comfort I can 
« tafte in this world.“ The old man is 
introduced. He throws himſelf at their 
feet: they raiſe him. Lou are la- 
«© menting the death of your fon,” ſaid 
he; „J come to tell you that he lives: 
« our dear child has diſcovered him in 
« the valley; ſhe ſends me to inform 
« you of it; but yourſelves only, ſhe 
« ſays, can bring him back.“ As he 
ſpoke this, ſurprize and joy deprived the 
Marchioneſs De Fonrole of her ler (es, 
The Marquis, diſtracted and amazed, 
calls out tor help for his lady, recals 
her to life, embraces the old man, pub- 
liſhes to the whole houſe that their ſon 
is reſtored to them. The marchioneſs, 
reſuming her ſpirits, * What ſhall we 
« do?” ſaid ſhe, taking the old man by 
the hands, and preſſing them with ten- 
derneſs, what ſhall we do in gratitude 
for this bene fit, which reſtores life to 
us 

Every thing is ordered for their de- 
parture. They ſet out with the good 
man; they travel night and day, and 
repair to the valley, where their only 
good awaits them. The ſhepherdeſs was 
out at paſture: the old woman conducts 
them to herz they approach, How 
great is their ſurprize! their ſon, that 
well-beloved fon, is by her fide in the 
habit of a ſimple ſhepherd, Their hearts, 
ſooner than their eyes, acknowledge him. 
Ah, cruel child!* cried his mother, 
throwing her ſelf into bis arms, what 
* ſorrow have you occahoned us! why 
* withdraw yourſelf from our tender- 
© neſs? and what is it you come here 
for? To adore,* ſaid he, what 

* you yourſelf admired.— Pardon me, 
Madam, ' ſaid Adelaide, while Fon- 
roſe embraced his father's knees, who 
raiſed him with kindneſs; * pardon me 
* for having left you ſo long in grief: 
* if I had known it ſooner, you ſhould 
* have been ſooner conſoled.“ After 
the firſt emotions of nature, Fonrale re+ 


lapſed into the deepeſt afAiAion. Let 
us go, ſaid the marquis, let us go 
reſt ourſelves in the hut, and forget 
© all the pain that this young madman 
© has occaſioned us. — Vs, Sir, I have 
© been mad,” faid Fonroſe to his father, 
who led him by the hand, * nothing 


© but the loſs of my reaſon could have 
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nature, ſo as to make me forget the 
moſt ſacred duties; in ſhort, to de- 
tach myſelf from every thing that I 
held deareſt in the world: but thie 
madneſs you gave birth to, and I am 
but too leverely puniſhed for it. I 
love without hope the moſt accom- 
pliſhed perſon in the world; you ſee 
nothing, you know nothing of this 
incomparable woman: ſhe is honeſty, 
ſenſibility, virtue itſelf; J love her 
even to idolatry, I cannot be happy 
« without her, and I know that he 
cannot be mine. — Has ſhe confided 
to you,“ ſaid the marquis, * the ſecret 
© of her birth?— 1 have learned 
© enough of it,” (aid Fonrole, © to aſſure 
you, that it is in no reſpect beneath 
my own; ſhe has even renounced a 
conſiderable fortune to bury herſelf in 
this delart.—“ And do you knuw 
what has induced her to it?'—“ Yes, 
Sir; but it is a ſecret which ſhe alone 
can reveal to you,'—* She is mairied, 
perhaps?*'—* She is a widow; but 
her heart is not the more diſengaged; 
her ties are but too ſtrong, '—"Daugh- 
ter, ſaid the marquis, on entering 
he hut, * you ſee that you turn the 
heads of the whole family of Fonroſe. 
Theextravagant paſſion of this youn 
man cannot be juſtified but by ſuch a 
prodigy as you are, All my wife's 
wiſhes are confined to having you for 
a companion, and a friend; this child, 
here, will not live unleſs he obtains 
you for his wife; I deſire no leſs to 
have you for my daughter: fee how 
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by a refufal.—“ Ah, Sir!“ aid the, 
_ goodneſs confounds me; but 

ear and judge for me.“ Then Ade. 
laide, in the prefence of the old man 
and his wife, made a recital of her de- 
plorableadventure. She added thename 
of her family, which was not unknown 
to the Marquis de Fonroſe, and ended 
by calling on himſelf to witneſs the in- 
violable fidelity ſhe owed her ſpouſe, 
At theſe words, conſternation ſpread 
itſelf over every countenance. Yourg 


Fonroſe, 


ſuſpended in my heart the emotions of 


many perſons you will make unhappy 
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Fonraſe, choaked with ſobs, threw him- 
ſelf into a corner of the hut, in order to 

we them free ſcope. The father, mo- 
ve i at the ſight, flew to the aſſiſtance of 
his ſon. Sce, ſaid he, * my dear A- 
adelaide to what a condition you have 
© reduced him.“ Madam de Fonrofe, 
who was near Ad-lajde, preſſed her in 
her a; ms, bathing her at the ſame time 
with her tears. Alas! why, my 
* daughter,' faid ſhe, © why will you 
* a ſeeond time make us mourn the 
© death of our dear child?* The old 
man and his wife, their eyes filled with 
tears, and fixed upon Adelaide, waited 
ber ſpeaking. * Heaven is my witneſs," 
faid Adelaide, rifivg, *that TI would 
* lay down my life in gratitude for 
© ſuch goodneſs, It would heighten 
© my misfortunes to have occaſion to 
© reproach myſelf with yours; but 
41 am willing that Fonroſe himſelf 
© ſhould be my judge: ſuffer me, if 
< you pleaſe, to ſpeak to him for a 
© moment.” Then retiring with him 
alone; Fonroſe, faid ſhe, vou know 
c what ſacred ties retain me in this 
© place. If I could ceaſe to love and 
6 9 a huſband who loved me but 
© too well, I ſhould be the molt deſpi- 
© cabie of women. Eſteem, friendſhip, 
© gratitude, are the ſentiments I owe 
you; but none of theſe can cancel 
8 — : the more you have conceived 
© for me, the more you ſhovid expect 
© from me; it is the impoſſibility of 
© fulfilling that duty, that hinders my 
© jmpoling it on myſelf. At the ſame 
time, 1 ſee you in a ſituation that 
would mave the leaſt ſenſible heart; 
it is ſhocking to me to be the cauſe, 
it would be ſtill more ſhocking to me 
to hear your parents accule me with 
having been your deſtruction. Iwill 
forget myſelf, then, for the preſent, 
and leave you, as far as in me lies, 
to be the arbiter of our deſtiny, It 1s 
for you to chuſe that of the two ſitua - 
tions which appears to you leaſt pain. 
« ful; either to renounce me, to ſubdue 
« yourſelt, and forget me; or to poſſc ſs 
« a woman, Whole heart, being full of 
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* another object, can only grant you 
* ſentiments too feeble to ſatisfy the 
* wiſhes of alover.'—* That is enough,” 
ſaid Fonroſe; * and in a foul like yours, 
* friendſhip ſhould take place of love. 
* I ſhall be jealous, without doubt, of 
* the tears which you ſhall beſtuw to the 
memory of another huſband: but the 
* cauſe of that jealouſy, in rendering 
vou more reſpectable, will render you 
* alſo more dear in my eyes. 

She is mine!“ ſaid he, coming and 
throwing himſelf into the arms of his 
parents; it is to her reſpect for you, 
to your goodneſs, that I owe her, and 
it is owing you a ſecond life.” From 
that moment their arms were chains from 
. Adelaide could not diſengage her. 
11. 

Did ſhe yield only to pity, to grati. 
tude? I would fain believe it, in order 
to admire her the more: Adelaide be. 
lieved fo herſelf. However it he, he. 
fore ſhe ſet out, ſhe would reviſit the 
tomb, which ſhe quitted but with re. 
gret. O. my dear D*Oreſtan,' ſaid ſhe, 
© if from the womb of the dead thou 
canſt read the bottom of my ſoul, thy 
ſhade has no cauſe to murmur at the 
ſacrifice I make: Iowe it to the gene- 
rous ſentiments of this virtuous fa. 
mily; but my heart remains th ne for 
ever. I go to endeavour to make them 
happy, without any hope of being 
myſelf ſo.“ It was not without ſome 
ſort of violence they forced her from the 
place; but ſhe inſiſted that they ſhould 
erect a monument there to the memory 
of her huſbind; and that the hut of her 
old maſter and miſtreſs, who followed 
her to Turin, ſhould be converted into 
a country-houſe, as plain as it was ſo. 
litary, where ſhe propoſed to come ſome- 
times to mourn the errors and misfor- 
tunes of her youth. Time, the aſſidui- 
ties of Fonroſe, the fruits of her ſecond 
marriage, have fince opened her foul to 
the impreſſions of -a new affection, and 
they cite her asan exampleof a woman, 
remarkable and reſpectable even in her 
infidelity, 
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NEASINESS and inconſtancy 
are, in the greateſt part of man- 
kind, nothing more than the confequence 
of falſe calculation. Too ſtrong a pre- 
poſſeſſion in favour of the happineſs we 
deſire, makes us experience, as ſoon as 
we poſſeſs it, that uneafineſs and diſ- 
ouſt which ſuffer us to reliſh nothing. 
The imagination deceived, and the heart 
diſſatisfied, wander to new objects, the 
proſpe& of which dazzles in it's turn, 
and the approach diſabuſes us. Thus, 
from illufion to illuſion, life is paſſed 
away in changing the chimera: this is 
the malady of lively and delicate fouls; 
Nature has nothing ſufficiently perfect 
for them; whence it proceeis, that it 1s 
thought ſuch a mighty matter to fix the 
taſte of a pretty woman. | 
Lucilia, in the convent, had painted 
to herſelf the charms of love, and tne 
delights of marriage, with the colouring 
of an imagination of a girl of fifteen, 
whoſe flower nothing had yet tarniſhed, 
She had ſeen the world only in thoſe 
ingenious fiftions which aretheromance 
of human nature. It colts nothing to 
an eloquent man to give love and mar- 
riage all the charms that he conceives. 
Lucilia, according to theſe pictures, ſaw 
lovers and huſbands only as they are to 
be met with in fables, always tender 
and full of love, ſaying nothing but 
fine things, taken up ſolely with the 
care of pleaſing, new homages, or plea- 
ſures eternally varied. 

Such was the prepoſſeſſion of Lucilia, 
when they came to draw her out of the 
convent to marry the Marquis De Liſere. 
His engaging and noble figure inſpired 
her with a favourable opinion of him, 
and his firſt addreſſes ſucceeded in de- 
termining the irreſolution of her ſou], 
She ſaw not yet in the marquis the 
ardour of a paſſionate lover; but ſhe 
thought modeftly enough of herſelf not 
to pretend to ſet him on fire at firſt light. 
This liking, tranquilat it's birth would 
make a rapid progreſs ; he mult have 
time, However, the marriage was con- 
cluded upon, and ſolemnized before the 


inclination of the mat quis was grown 


a violent paſſion, 
Nothing was more ſteady or ſolid 
than the temper of the Marquis De Li- 


ſere. In marrying a young woman, 
he propoſed to himſelf, in order to make 
her happy, to begin by being her friend, 
perſuaded that an honeſt man does what- 
ever he pleates with a well- diſpoſed wo- 
man, when he has gained her confi- 
dence; and that a huſband who makes 
himfelf dreaded, invites his wife to de- 
ceive him, and authoriſes her to hate 
him. 

In order to follow the plan which he 
had traced out to huimſelf, it was neceſ- 
ſary not to be a too p4tlinnate lover; 
paſſion knows no rule. He had confi 
dered well befor tus eng:gement, on 
the kind of lik-ng with which Luce lia 
inſpied him, reſolved never to airy a 
man whom he ſhould love to t1itrace 
tion, Lucilia found in her hiſband 
only that lively and tender friendship, 
that attentive and conſtant cumplailance, 
that ſoft and pure pl-alure, that love, 
in ſhert, which has neither it's hot nor 
cold fis. At firſt, the flattered herſelf 
that intoxication, enchantment, tranſ. 
ports, would have their turn; but the 
tou of Lifſere was unalterable, 

This is very exiraordinary,* ſaid 
ſhe; I am young, handſome, and my 
© huſband does not love me! I am his, 
* and he thinks it enough to paſſeſs me 
© with coldneſs, But, then, why ſuf- 
* fer him to be cold? Can he have any 
* violent longings for what is in his 
power without reſerve or trouble? He 
Would become paſſionately fond of 
me, if he were jealous, How unjulk 
are men! We mult tormen them, in 
order to pleaſe them. Ee tender, fai h- 
© ful, fond, they neglect, they diſdain 
© you, An even cuurle of happineſs 
makes them dull: caprice, cequerry, 
* inconſtancy, rouze and ennven themz 
© they ſet no value on pleaſuie, but in 
© proportion to thetrouola u gives them. 
IJ.iſere, leis ſure of being beloved, 
© will become a thouſand times founder, 
FThat is eaſy; let me be in the tath:n, 
© Every thing around me picten « me 
* with enough to make him uncaly, if 
he is capable of jealouly.” 

After this fine project, Lucilia gave 
herielf up 10 diſſipauion, to coquetry 8 
ſhe «flumed a myſtery in all her pro- 
cecuings; the made parties without the 

marquis. 
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marquis. Did I not foreſee it, ſaid 
he to himſelf, that I had a wife like 
* other women? Six months after mar- 
© riage, ſhe begins to be tired of it. I 
© ſhould be s happy man, now, if ] were 
© paſſfienately fond of my wife! Hap- 
* pily my liking and efteem for her 
« leave me full enjoyment of my reaſon; 
« } mv make uſe of it, diſſemble, 
* ſubdue myſelf, and employ nothing 
but gentleneſs and ſoothing meaſures, 
| © to keep her in order, They do not 
* always ſucceed; but reproaches, com- 
* plaints, reſtraint, and violence, ſuc- 
© ceed (till lefs.* The moderation, com- 
plaifance, and r of the mar- 
vis, put Lucilia out of all patience. 
Alas l' ſaid ſhe, © do what I will, it 
* js all to no purpoſe; this man will 
© never love me: he is one of thoſe 
cold ſouls whom nothing moves, no- 
thing engages; and I am condemned 
' to paſs my life with a ſtone that knows 
© neither how to love nor hate! O, 
the delight of ſenſible ſouls, the charm 
© of impaſſioned hearts !—Love, who 
© raiſcſt us to heaven on thy fiery pi- 
nions! where are thoſe flaming darts, 
with which thou woundeſt happy lov- 
ers ? where is that intoxication into 
which thou plungeſt them? where are 
thoſe raviſning tranſports with which 
they mutually inſpire each other ?— 
Where are they?* continued ſhe. In 
© free and independent love, in the diſ- 
* © poſal of two hearts which give a looſe 
© to themſelves. And why ſhould the 
marquis be fond? What ſacrifice have 
'T made him? By what marks of 
courage, by what heroick devotion of 
myſelf, have I moved the ſenſibility 
© of his ſou! ? Where is the merit of 
having obeyed, of havingaccepted for 

a huſband an amiable and rich young 
man, choſen without my conſent? Is 

it for love to interfere in a marriage 

s of convenience? But is this then the 
© lot of a woman of ſixteen, to whom, 
'© withour vanity, Nature has given 
s wherewith to pleaſe, and ſtill more, 
« wherewith to love? For, afterall, I 
cannot conceal from myſelf the graces 
© of my figure, nor the ſenſibility of 
* my heart. At ſixteen, to languiſh 
e without hope in cold indifference, and 
5 to ſee at leaſt a ſcore of years waſte 
* away without pleaſure, which might 
» have been delicious! I fay, a ſcore at 
© leaft; and it is not deſiring; to tire the 
© world, to be content to renounce it 
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* before forty years of age. Cruel fi. 
* mily! was it for you that I took 2 
* huſband? You choſe me an honeſt 
* man! a rare preſent you made me! 
© To be dull with an honeſt man, and 
* to be dull all one's life! Very hard 

© indeed! : 

This diſcontent ſoon degenerated int, 
pecviſhnels z and Liſere thought he per. 
ceived, at/laſt, that ſhe had taken an 
averſion to him. His friends diſpleaſed 
her, their company became troubleſome 
to her, ſhe received them with a cool. 
neſs ſufficient to keep them at a diſtance, 
The marquis could no longer diſſemble. 
Madam, ' ſaid he to Lucilia, the end 
© of marriage is to make people happy; 
© we are not fo, and it is in vain to 
* Pique ourſelves on a conſtancy which 
* reltrains us. Our fortune puts us in 
© a condition of doing without each 
© other, and of reſuming that liberty 
of which we imprudently made a mu- 
« tual ſacrifice. Live by yourſelf; I 
© will live by myſelf. I aſk towards 
me only thatdecency and regard which 
* you owe to yourſelf.— With all my 
© heart, Sir,” replied Lucilia with the 
coldneſs of diſguſt; and from that mo- 
ment every thing was ſettled, that Ma- 
dam might have her equipage, her table, 
her domeſticks, in one word, a ſeparate 
maintenance. 

Lucilia's ſuppers ſoon became ranked 
among the moſt brilliant in Paris. Her 
company was ſought by all the hand- 
ſome women and men of gallantry, But 
there was a neceſſity for Lucilia's hay- 
ing ſome particular, and he who ſhould 
engage her firſt, it was obſerved, had 
the only hard taſk! In the mean time, 
ſhe enjoyed the homages of a brilliant 
ſet ; and her heart, yet irreſolute, ſeem- 
ed to ſuſpend her choice only to render 
it more flattering. She thought, at laſt, 
ſheſaw the perſou who would determine 
it. At the approach of the Count De 
Blamze, all other pretenders lowered 
their tone, He was, of the whole court, 
the moſt to be dreaded by a young wo- 
man. It was agreed, that there was 
no reſiſting him, and ſo they ſpared 
themſelves the trouble. He was beau- 
tiful as the day, preſented himſelf with 
grace, ſpoke little, but extremely well; 
and if he ſaid common things, he ren- 
dered them intereſting by the moſt pleaſ- 
ing ſound of voice, and the moſt beau- 
tiful- look in the world. They could 
not ſay that Blamzẽ was a fop, his fop- 

pery 
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had fo much dien » A modeſt 
ughtineſs formed his character; he 
decided with the gentleſt air in the 
world, and the moſt laconick tone : he 
liſtened to contradiftions with good- 
humour, replied to them only with a 
(mile; and if they preſſed him to ex- 
lain himſelf, he ſmiled ſtill and kept 
lence, or repeated what he had ſaid 
beſore. Never did he combat the opi- 
nion of another, never did he take an 
trouble to give a reaſon for his on: it 
was the moſt attentive politeneſs, and 
the moſt deciſive preſumption, that had 
ever yet been united in a young man of 
quality. ; 

This aſſurance had ſomething com- 
manding in it, which rendered him the 
oracle of taſte, and the legiſlator of 
faſnion. They were never ſure of be- 
ing right in the choice of a ſuit, or the 
colour of a carriage, till Blamze had 
approved by a glance. It is excellent, 
it is handſome!” were the precious words 
from his mouth; and his ſilence a dead 
warrant. The deſpotiſm of his opinion 
extended even over beauty, talents, wit, 
and graces, In a circle of women, ſhe 
whom he had honoured with a particu- 
lar attention was that inſtant in vogue. 

Blamzẽ's reputation had gone before 
him to Lucilia'sz but the deference 
which even his rivals paid him, re- 
doubled the efteem ſhe had conceived for 
him. She was dazzled with his beauty, 
and ſtill more ſurprized at his modeſty. 
He preſented himſelf with the moſt re- 
ſpeiful air, ſeated himſelf in the loweſt 
place, but all looks were ſoon directed 
towards him, His dreſs was the model 
of taſte ; all the young people who ſur- 
rounded him ſtudied it with a ſcrupu- 
lous attention. His laces, his embroi- 
dery, his manner of dreſſing his head, 
were all examined : they wrote down 
the names of his tradeſpeople and 
workmen, It is ſtrange,” ſaid they, 
© we ſee theſe deſigns, theſe colours, no 
where elſe! Blamzẽ confeſſed mo- 
deſtly, that it coſt him very little trou- 
ble. © Induſtry,” ſaid he, is at it's 
* higheſt perfection; you need but to 
* enlighten and direct it.” He took a 
pinch of ſnuff as he ſaid theſe words, 
and his box excited new curiofity ; it 
was, however, the work of a young 
artiſt whom Blamze had drawn from 
his obſcurity, They. aſked him the 
n of every thing; he replied with a 

le, that he knew the price of none 


ple of rank. 
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of them; and the women whiſpered in 
each other's ear the name of the female 
who took theſe matters under her care, 
I am aſhamed, Madam, ſaid 
Blamz& to Lucilia, * that theſe trifles 
ſhould engage the attention which 
ought to centre in a more intereſting 
object. Pardon me if I liſten to the 
frivolous queſtions of theſe young 
men: never did complaifance coſt me 
ſo dear, I hope, added he in a low 
voice, * that you will permit me to 
come and make myſelf amebds in 
© ſome more tranquil moment. I 
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© ſhall be very glad to ſee you,” replied 


Lucilia bluſhing, and by her bluſhes, 
and the tender ſmile with which Blamzs 
accompanied a moſt reſpectful bow, the 
aſſembly judged that it would not be 
long before matters came to a conelu- 
ſion. Lucilia, who did not ſee the con- 
ſequence of a few words ſaid in her 
ear, and who did not think that ſhe had 
made an aſſignation, ſcarce paid an 
attention to the meaning looks which 
the women caſt on each other, or the 
light railleries which eſcaped the men. 
She delivered herſelf up inſenſibly ta 
her own reflections, and was quite grave 
the whole evening. They often turn- 
ed the converſation on Blamze ; all the 
company ſpoke well of him; his rivals 
talked of him with eſteem ; Lucilia's 
rivals ſpoke of him with complaiſance, 
Nobody was more genteel, more gallant, 
more reſpectful; and of twenty women, 
on whoſe account he had reaſon to pride 
himſelf, not one had any reaſon to com- 
plain. Lucilia became attentive : no- 
thing eſcaped her. Twenty women?“ 
ſaid ſhe within herſelf; that is much: 
s but where is the wonder? He ſeeks 
© one who may be worthy to fix him, 
© and capable of fixing herſelf,” 

She hoped the next day that he would 
come early, and before the crowd of viſi- 
tors: ſhe waited tor him; ſhe grew uneaſy 
he never came; ſhe was out of tempers 
he writ; ſhe read his billet, and her ill» 
humour ceaied, He was diſtracted to 
loſe the molt agreeable moments of his 
life. Some impertinents had broke in 
upon him, he would have made his 
eſcape; but theſe impertinents were peo- 
It was not in his power 
to be happy till the next day z but he 
beſeeched Lucilia to receive him early, 
© To abridge, ſaid he, © by a few hours, 
© the cruel wearineſs of abſence. The 
Lucilia 
receives 
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received them with a coldneſs at which 
they were piqued. * We ſhall not have 
© Blamze this evening, ſaid Clariffa, 
with a diſconſolate air, * he goes to ſup 
* at Araminta's little box. At theſe 
words Lucilia turned pale, and the 

aiety which reigned around her only 
Nevo to redouble the grief which ſhe 
endeavoured to diſſemble. Her firſt 
emotion was, not to ſee the perfidious 
man more, But Clariſſa wanted, per- 
haps, either out of malice or jealouſy, 
to impute a wrong to him of which he 
was not guilty, It was after all engag- 
ing herſelf to nothing, to ſee him once 
more; and before condemning him, it 
was but juſt to hear him, 

While the was yet at her toilette, 
Blamzé arrives in an undreſs, but the 
moſt elegant undrefs in the world, Lu- 
cilia was a little ſurprized to ſee a man 
whom ſhe ſcarce knew appear in a diſ- 
habille; yet if he had. given himſelf time 
to dreſs, perhaps ſhe would have been 
ſorry for it. But he ſaid ſo many hand- 
ſome things to her on the freſhneſs of her 
complexion, the beauty of her hair, the 
brilliancy of her morning appearance, 
that ſhe had not the courage to com- 
plain. However, Araminta did not go 
out of her head ; but it would not have 
been decent to appear jealous ſo ſoon ; 
and one reproach might betray her. 
She contented herſelf with aſking him 
what he had done with himſelf the even- 
ing before, What did I do with my- 
© ſelf! Dol know myſelf? O, how 
troubleſome the world is! How happy 
are we in being forgotten and far from 
the crowd, in being devoted to one's 
ſelf, and the perſon we love! Follow 
my advice, Lucilia, get out of this 
whirlwind : the more repole, the more 
liberty, as ſoon as we give ourſelves 
up to it. Now I have mentioned the 
whirlwind, what do you do with all 
theſe young fe:lows who pay court to 
vou? They diſpute with each other 
the conqueſt of you : have you vouch- 
ſafed to make a choice? The eaſy 
familiarity of Blamzé had at firſt aſto- 
niſned Lucilia; this queſtion entirely 
confounded her, .* I am impertinent, 
© perhaps?” reſumed Blamze, who per- 
ceived it. Not at all,” replied Lucilia 
with gentleneſs, * I have nothing to 
F conceal, and I am not afraid that any 
„ body ſhould ſze through me. -I amuſe 
© mylelf with the levity of theſe giddy 
+ young fellows, but not one of them 
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* ſeems to me worthy of a ſerious 31. 
* tachment.* Blamze ſpoke of his rivals 


* 


with indulgence, and thought that Lu. 
cilia judged too ſeverely of them, (e. 
on, for example,” ſaid he, © has ſome. 
_ very amiable in him; he knows 
nothing as yet; it is a pity, for 
ſpeaks wel! 3 of "4M bee 
he is ignorant of, and he is a proof 
to me, that with wit one may diſpenſe 
with common ſenſe. Clairfont is 3 
coxcomb; hut it is the firſt fire of his 
age, and he only wants to be diſci. 
plined by a woman who has ſeen life, 
Pomblac's diſpofition pronounces him 
a man of ſentiment ; and that ſimpli- 
city which looks ſo like ſillineſs, would 
pleaſe me well enough if I were a wo. 
man : ſome coquette will make her 
advantage of him, Little Linval is 
conceited, but when he has been ſup. 
planted five or fix times, people will 
not be ſurprized to fee him grown 
modeſt, At preſent,* continued Blam- 
26, © none of all theſe will ſuit you; 
* we behold you, therefore, free: what 
© uſe do you make of your freedom? 
© I endeavour to enjoy it,” replied Lu- 
cilia, That is mere childiſhneſs,” re. 
ſumed the count : © we never enjoy our 
* freedom but in the moment when we 
© renounce it; and we ought not to pre- 
ſerve it with care, but in order to loſe 
it at a proper opportunity. You are 
young, you are handſome, do not flat. 
ter yourſelf with being long diſen- 
gaged; if you will not reſign your 
heart, it will refign itſelf ; but among 
thoſe who may pretend to ir, it is of 
importance to make a right choice, 
As ſoon as you love, and even when 
you do not love, you will be beloved 
infallibly: that is not the point; but 
at your age women have need of find- 
ing in a lover a counſellor, a guide, 
a triend, a man formed by the cuſtom 
of the world, and able to enlighten 
you in reſpect of the dangers you are 
going to run in it.— A man, like 
yourſelf, for example!' ſaid Lucilia, 
in an ironical tone, and with a ſnecring 
ſmile, © Yes, indeed, continued Blam- 
26; © I ſhould do pretty well for vont 
« purpoſe, were it not for all this mu!- 
© tztude that beſieges me; but how to 
diſengage myſelf from it ?—* Why, 
do not diſengage yourſelf from 1t at 
all,” replied Lucilia z * you would ex- 
cite too many complaints, and make me 
too many enemies. As to com. 
6 plaints, 
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b plaints,“ ſaid the count coldly, © Iam 
gaccuſtomed to them: as to enemies, 
one never gives one's ſelf the leaſt con- 
« cern about them, when one has cauſe 
c to be ſatisfied; and the good ſenſe to 
« live for one's ſelf.— At my age, 
aid Lucilia, ſmiling, „we are ſtill too 
* timorousz and though there were 
nothing farther to experience in it than 
© the deſpair of an Araminta, that alone 
t would make me tremble.—“ An 
« Araminta;z* replied Blamze, without 
any emotion. Araminta is a good 
« creature, who hears reaſon, and who 
+ does not give herſelf up to deſpair : I 
© ſee ſomebody has been talking to you 
of her; you ſhall have the whole ac- 
© count of my connections with her. 
« Araminta is one of thoſe beauties, who 
« ſeeing themſelves on the decline, that 
© they may not fall into oblivion, and 
© to revive their expiring conſequence, 
© have occaſion from time to time to 
© make ſome noiſe in the world. She 
has engaged me to pay her ſome ſmall 
attentions, and to behave to her with 
ſome warmth; It would not have been 
handſome to refuſe her, ſo I made 
myſelf ſubſervient to her views. In 
order to give the more celebrity to our 
adventure, ſhe has thought proper to 
take a little box. It was in vain that I 
repreſented to her that it was not wor ch 
while for a month at moſt which I had 
to beſtow on her: the box was fur- 
niſhed without my knowledge, and in 
the handſomeſt manner; ſhe made 
me promiſe, and there lay the grand 


air of myſtery ; yeſterday was the day 
appointed. Araminta, for the greater 
ſecrecy, invited nobody there but five 
of her female friends, and permitted 
me to carry only the like number of 
my friends, I went; aſſumed an air 
of pleaſure ; was gallant and warm 
towards her: in a word, I let all the 
guelts go away, and did not retire 
myſelf till half an hour after them; 
this was all, in my opinion, that de- 
corum required; and accordingly A- 
raminta was charmed wil! me. It 
was ſufficient to bring her again into 
vogue; and I may henceforth take 
my leave of her whenever I pleaſe, 
without fear of reproach. This, Ma- 
dam, is my manner of conducting 
* myſelf. The reputation of a woman 
is as dear to me as my own; nay, 


more, it coſty me nothing to make a 
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ſacrifice to her glory of my own vani- 
ty. The greateſt misfortune to a wo- 
man who ſets up for a beauty, is to 
be forſaken : I never forſake them; 1 
leave myſelf to be diſcharged, I pre- 
tend even to be inconſolable at it, and 
ſometimes I have ſhut myſelf up three 
days ſucceſſively without ſeeing any 
body, in order to leave the lady from 
whom 1 had detached myſelf all the 
honour of the rupture. You ſee, beau- 
tiful Lucilia, that the men are not all 
as bad as they ſay, and that there 
are ſtill among us principles and mo- 
rals,” 

Lucilia, who had read only the ro- 


mances of time paſt, was not at all ac- 
cuſtomed to this new ſtyle, and her ſur- 
prize redoubled at every ſyllable. What; 
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Sir !* ſaid ſhe z * is this what you call 
principles and morals?*—=0 Ves, Ma- 
dam, but this 1s rare, and the fingular 
reputation which my proceedings have 
acquired me, does no great honour to 
the reſt of our youth. Upon honour, 
the more I think on it, the more I 
wiſh, for your own intereſt, that you 
had ſomebody like me.'—* I flat- 
ter myſelf," ſaid Lucilia, that I ſhall 


be treated as tenderly as another, and 


that, at leaſt, I ſhall not experience 
the ſhock of being forſaken.'—* You 


are merry, Madam; but, to be ſerious, 


you deſerve a perſon who thinks, and 
knows how to develope thoſe quali- 
ties of heart and underſtanding, which 
I think I have diſcovered in you, Li- 
lere is a good man; but he never 
knew how 'to make the moſt of his 
wife; and in general the deſire of pleaſ- 
ing a huſband is not ſtrong enough, 
to induce a woman to give herſelf the 
trouble of being amiable to him to a 
certain degree. Happily, he leaves 
you at your own pleafure z and you 
would not be worthy of ſo reaſonable 
a procedure, if you ſhould loſe the 
moſt precious time of your life in in- 
dolence or diſſipation.*—* I am not 


afraid,” ſaid Lucilia, * of falling into 


any of theſe excefſes.* — We ſte, 
however, nothing elſe in the world.” 
True, Sir; and that is the r-afon 
why I ſhould be difficult in my 
choice, if I had any defign of making 
one: for I think there is n» <xcyſe 
for an attachment, but that is ſolid 
and durable.“ What, Lucilia! at 
your age would you pique yourſelf 


upon _— Really, if I thought 
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© ſo, I ſhould be capable of committin 

* folly.— And that folly woul 

© bem To grow prudent, and at- 
© {ach myſelf in good earneſt. “ Se- 
© riouſly | would you have the courage? 
Upon my credit, I am a little fear- 
© ful of it, if you would have me own 
© the truth. A ſtrange declaration!” 
It is a little ill expreſſed z but I beg 
© you will pardon me: it is the firſt in 
4 my life. The firft, ſay you ?'— 
© Yes, Madam: hitherto they 2 had 
the modeſty to ſpare me the trouble of 
making advances ; but I ſee plainly 
© that I grow old.'—* Well, Sir, for 
© the novelty of the thing, I pardon you 
< this firſt eſſay: I will do more ſtil}, 
© I will confeſs to you, that it cannot 
„ diſpleaſe me.'——* That is happineſs 
© indeed! Do you give me leave to Jove 
© you and will you do me the honour 
© to love me too? - Ah! that is an- 
© other thing ; time ſhall ſhow me whe- 
© ther you deſerve it.'—* Look at me, 
be Lacilia.—1 do look at you. And 


© do not you laugh?“ What ſhould 


T laugh at?“ At your own anſwer, 
Do you take me for a child?“ I 
talk reaſonably to you, I think.'— 
And it is in order to talk reaſonably 
© to me, that you have done me the ho- 
* nour to grant me a téte- à- tete? 
© I did not think, that in order to be 
* teaſonable, we had need of witneſles ; 
© after all, what have I ſaid to you, 
* which you ofight not to have expected? 
I find in you graces, wit, an engag- 
© ing and noble air. * You are very 
good. But that is not enough to 
© merit my confidence, and determine 
my inclination.'—* Not enough, Ma- 
dam l excuſe me a little. Pleaſe to 
4 inform me, what you would require 
more? A more thorough know- 
© ledge of your temper, a more inti- 
© mate perſuaſion of your ſentiments for 
© me. I promiſe you nothing, I for- 
© bid myſelf nothing; you have every 
* thing to hope, but nothing to claim : 
© you are to conſider whether that ſuits 
vou. — No prite, without doubt, 
beautiful Lucilia, ſhould be thought 
© too dear to merit and obtain you: but 


- © ſeriouſly, would you have merenounce 


© all the charms of the world to have 
© my happineſs depend on an uncertain 
E contingency ? I am, you know, and 
© TI am not conceited of it, I am the 
man the moſtſoughtafter in all France; 
© be it taſte or fancy, it is no matter; 
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© jt is her concern that ſhould have me 
though but for a time. Vod zr. 
© right,” ſaid Lucilia; I was wnrey. 
* ſonable, and q of moments are too 
precious. No, I confeſs to yon 
* ſeriouſly, that I am tired of being in 
* faſhion z I was looking out for an 
object that might fix me; I bare 
found it; I attach myſelf: nothin. 
can be more fortunate ; but ſtill tj; 
© ought not to be to no purpoſe, Von 
would have time for reſſection; I give 
you twenty-four hours: I think that 
is very handſome, and I never gave {, 
much time before,'—" My reflection: 
are too flow,” replied Lucilia, and 
you are too much in a harry for us to 
agree on this point. I am young, 
perhaps have ſenſibility ; but my 280 
and ſenfibility ſhall never engage me 
in an imprudent ſtep. I have tlc 
you, if my heart yields, time, proofs, 
reflection, the pleaſing habitude of 
confidence and eſteem, will have de- 
cided it's choice.'—* Madam, in good 
earneſt, now, do you think to knd an 
amiable man ſufficiently diſengaged to 
loſe his time in ſpinning out an in- 
trigue to this length ? and do you 
yourſelf intend to paſs your yonth in 
© conſulting whether you ſhall love or 
© no?'—* I cannot tell, replied Luci- 
lia, * whether I ſhall ever love, nor what 
© time I ſhall employ in reſolving ; but 
© that time will not be Joſt, if it ſpares 
© me IJ admire you, Madam; 
I admire you!” ſaid Blamzg, taking his 
leave; but I have not the honour to 
© be of the ancient order of chivalry, 
© and I did not come here ſo early to 
© compoſe a romance with you.” 
Lucilia, thunderſtruck at the ſcene 
which ſhe had juſt had with Blamaze, 
paſſed in a ſhort time from aſtoniſhment 
to reflection. © Is this, then,* ſaid ſhe, 
© the man in vogue, the moſt amiable 
© man in the world? He condeſcends 
to think me handſome ; and if he be- 
lieved me capable of conſtancy, he 
would be guilty of the folly of loving 
me in good earneſt; but yet he has 
not time to wait till I have conſulted 
myſelf, I muſt ſeize the moment of 
pleaſing him, and determine in twen- 
ty-four hours: he never gave ſo much 
© time before Do the women, then, 
© humble themſelves thus, and the men 
* thus preſcribe them the condition 
© happily he has made himſelf known 
© tome, Under that modeR air vo 
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t had ſeduced me, what conceit, what 

« preſumption: Ah! I ſee, the moſt 

« mortifying evil to a woman, is that 

« of loving a fop.” 

The ſame day, after the opera, Lu- 

cilia's company being met together, 

Pomblac came to tell her, with an air 

of myſtery, that l.e would have neither 

BlamzE nor Clairfont to ſup with her. 

« Very well, ſaid ſhe, * I require not of 
« my friends any aſſiduity that con- 

« trains them: there are even ſuch peo- 

ple whoſe aſſiduity would conſtrain 

me. — If Blamze be of that num- 

ber, replied Pomblac frankly, Clair- 

« font has delivered you from him, at 
« leaſt for ſome time.'—* How fo ?'— 
Po not be frightened: all is very well 
over. — How, Sir, what is over!'— 
After the opera, the curtain being 
dropped, we were on the ſtage, and, 
« according to cuſtom, hearing Blamze 
« deciding on every thing. Having giv- 
© en us his opinion on the finging, the 
« dancing, and the decorations, he aſked 
dus, if we were to ſup at the little mar- 
© chioneſs's: (pardon me, Madam, it 
© was you he ſpoke of.) We replied, 
4% Yes,” — “ I ſhall not be there,” ſaid 
© hez we are in the pouts ſince this 
« morning.” I aſked what might be 
© the cauſe of theſe pouts. Blamze told 
us, that you had made him an aſſig- 
© nation; that he never came; that you 
were piqued at it; that he had made 
© up that this morning; that you play- 
© ed the child; that he was in a hurry 
© to conclude; that you had demanded 
© time for reflection; and that, tired 
© out with your ½ and your but, he 
© had left you in the lurch. He told 
© us, that you wanted to ſet off with a 
$ ſerious engagement; that he had ſome 
© inclination to it; but that he had not 
time enough on his hands; that, on 
© calculating the ſtrength of the citadel], 
© he had judged that it might ſuſtain a 
© lege; but that nothing would do for 
© him but a ſurprize. © It is an ex- 
« ploit that may ſuit ſome of you, 
© added he; ** you are young, it is the 
© time when one loves to encounter 
% difficulties, in order to overcome them; 
but I torewarn you, that virtue is her 
* fort, and ſenſibility her weak part: 
* every thing was concluded, if I had 
taken the trouble to play the paſſion- 
* ate lover!” I was fully perſuaded 
© that he lyed, reſumed the young man, 


© but I. had the prudence to be filent, 
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* Clairfont was not ſo patient as I: he 
© ſignified to him, that he did not be- 
© lieve one word of his ſtory; and at 
* this declaration they went out toge- 
© ther, I followed them. Clairfont re- 
* ceived a wound," And Blamz&—?* 
© Blamze has two, of which he will not 
recover without ſome difficulty. While 
© I helped him to get into his coach, 
4 If Clairfont,”” faid he, “ know how 
to make an advantage of, this adven- 
ture, he will carry Lacilia. A woman 
defends herſelf but il] againſt a man 
who defends her ſo well. Tell him 
4% that I diſpenſe with this being a ſe- 
c cret to her; it is juſt that ſhe ſhould 
© know what ſhe owes to her knight.“ 

Lucilia had all the difficulty in the 
world to conceal the trouble and con- 
ſternation which this ſtory gave her. She 
feigned a head-ache, and it is well known 
that a head-ache, in a handſome woman, 
is a eivil way of diſmiſſing impertinents: 
ſo they left her alone at their riſing from 
table, 

Delivered up to herſelf, Lucilia could 
not conſole herſelf for having been the 
ſubje&t. of a duel, which would make 
her the town-talk, She was ſtrongly 
touched by the warmth with which 
Clairfont had revenged the affront of- 
fere+ her; but what an humiliation to 
her if this adventure ſhould make a noiſe, 
and Liſere ſhould be informed of it? 
Happily the ſecret was kept. Pomblac 
and Clairfont made a point of ſaving 
Lucilia's honour; and Blamz&, being 
cured of his wounds, was far from boaſt. 
ing of an imprudence by which he hack 
been fo ſeverely puniſhed, It will be 
alked, perhaps, how a man, till then ſo 
diſcreet, came all of a ſudden to ceaſe to 
be fo, It is becauſe we are under leſs 
temptation to publiſh favours which we 
obtain, than to avenge ourſelves for the 
rigours we undergo. This firſt indiſ- 
cretion had like to have colt him his 
life. He was for a month on the brink 
of the grave. Clairfont had leſs diffi- 
culty to get his wound cured, and Lu- 
cilia ſaw him again with a tenderneſs 
hitherto unknown to him. Tf we at- 
tach ourfelves to any one who has ex- 
poled his life for us, we attach ourſelves 
as naturally to the perſon for whom we 
have expoſed our life; and ſuch ſervices, 
perhaps, are ſtronger ties to the perſon 
who has performed them, than to the 
party for whom they were performed. 
Clairfont then became defperately in 


love 
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love with Lucilla; but the more ſhe 
owed him in return, the leſs he dared to 
require any thing of her; he found a 
ſenſible pleaſure in being generous, and 
he ceaſed to be ſo if he availed himſelf 
of the rights he had acquired to Luci- 
lia's gratitude: accordingly, he was 
more timorous than if he had merited 
nothing; but Lucilia read his ſoul, and 
this delicacy took the ſtrongeſt hold of 
her. In the mean time, the fear of ap- 
pearing to want gratitude, or the dread 
of carrying it too far, made her diſſemble 
her knowledge of the intelligence Pom- 
blac had given her; thus the good-will 
ſhe teſtified towards Clairfont appeared 
free and diſintereſted, and he was ſo much 
the more affected by it. Their mutual 
inclination every day made a ſenſible 
progreſs. They ſought one another with 
their eyes, conferred with intimacy, 
liſtened to each other with complaiſance, 
gave one another an account of their 
proceedings, in reality, without affec- 
tation, and, as it were, for the ſake of 
faying ſomething; but with ſo much 
exactneſs, that they knew, almoſt to a 
minute, the hour at which they were to 
ſee each other again. Clairfont inſen- 
ſibly became more familiar, and Luci- 
lia leſs reſerved. Nothing remained but 
to explain the:nſelves; for which pur- 

oſe there was no need of thoſe marvel - 
3 incidents which love ſometimes 
ſends to the aſſiſtance of baſhful lovers. 


One day that they were alone, Lucilia 


let her fan drop; Clairfont picks it up, 
and preſents it to herz ſhe receives it 
with a pleaſing (mile; that ſmile inſpires 


the lover with the courage to kiſs her 


hand; that hand was the moſt beauti- 
ful hand in the world; and from the 
moment that Clairfont's lips were ap- 

lied to it, ſhe was unable to withdraw 
it. Lucilia, in her emotion, made a 
ſlight effort to draw back her hand; he 
oppoſed a gentle violence, and his eyes, 
tenderly fixed on Lucilia's eyes, entire 
ly diſarmed her. Their looks had ex- 
weſſed every thing before their tongues 


interfered; and the mutual confeſſion 


of their love was made and returned in 
two words. I breathe, we love! ſaid 
Clairfont, intoxicated with joy. * Alas! 
« yes, we do lovel' replied Lucilia, with 
a profound figh; * it is no longer time 
© to deny it. But remember that I am 
* bound by duties: thoſe duties are in- 


© yiolable; and, if I am dear to you, 


C they will be ſacred,” 
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Lucilia's inclination was not one of 
thoſe faſhionable paſſions which ſtig 
ſname in their infancy, and Clairfon, 
reſpected it too much to take adyar:, | 
of it as a weakneſs. Tranlporte( wi 
being loved, he for a long time confined 
his deſires to the delicious poſſeſſion ot 4 


heart pure, virtuous, and faithful. Huw 


© little we love,” ſaid he to himſelt in 
his delirium, when we are not mad 
* happy by the ſingle pleaſure of loyins' 
Who was the ſtupid ſavage who fi 
branded with the name of rigour tha; 
reſiſtance which timid modeſty op. 
poles to wild defire? Is there, beautitn! 
Lucilia, is there a denial which your 
looks would not ſoften? Can I com. 
plain when you ſmile upon me? And 
has my ſoul any wiſhes ſtill to form 
when my eyes draw from yours that 
heavenly voluptuouſneſs with whjch 
you intoxicate all my ſenſes? Far he 
from us, I conſent to it, all thoſe plea- 
ſures followed by regrets, which would 
trouble the ſerenity of your life, I re. 
ſpect your virtue as much as you cherich 
it yourſelf; and I ſhould never pardon 
myſelt the having cauſed any remorſe 
to ſpring up in the boſom of inno. 
cence itſelf.“ Sentiments ſo heroick 
charmed Lucilia; and Clairfont, more 
tender every day, was every day more 
beloved, more happy, and more worthy 
to be ſo; But at length the railleries 
of his friends, and the ſuſpicions they 
excited in him with reſpect to that vir- 
tue which he adored, embittered his hap- 
pineſs. He became gloomy, unealy, 
jealous; every thing vexed him, every 
thing gave him umbrage. Lucilia every 
day perceived her chain become clol# 
and heavier; every day there were new 
complaints to hear, new reproaches to 
undergo, Every man that ſhe receive! 
with civility was a rival whom ſhe mutt 
baniſh. "The fiſt ſacrifices that he re- 
quired were made without oppofition; 
he demanded new ones, he vbtaine! 
them; he wanted ſtill more, fhe was 
weary of obeying him. Clairfont ima- 
gined he ſaw in Lucilia's impatience an 
invincible attachment to the connections 
which he prohibited; and that love, 2 
firit ſo delicate and ſubmiſſive, became 
fierce and tyrannical; Lucilia was tet- 
rified; ſhe fought to appeaſe him, but 
to no purpoſe; © I will not believe, 
ſaid the imperious Clairfont, © 1 will not 
© believe that you love me till you Jive 
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« if k poſſeſs, if I Fill your ſoul, what do 
« you do with this troubleſome crowd? 
« Ought it to coſt you any thing to baniſh 
« what afflitts me? Would it coſt me 
« any pain to renounce every rung that 
« would diſpleaſe you? What do I ſay? 
« Is it not a continual violence that I 
do myſelf to ſee any thing but Luci- 
« lia? Would to Heaven we were freed 
from this crowd, which beſieges you, 
and which deprives me every moment 
« either of your looks or your thoughts! 
« 'The ſolitude that ſo terrifies you would 
« compleat all my wiſhes, Are not our 
« ſouls of the ſame nature? or the love 
« which you think you feel, is it not 
the fame that I feel? Lou complain 
« that I demand ſacrifices of you! Re- 
« quire, Lucilia, require in your turn; 
chuſe the molt painful, the moſt griev- 
c 
. 
c 
4 
c 
4 
4 
c 
« 


zus trials; you ſhall ſee whether I 
heſitate. There is no connection which 
I would not break, no effort which I 
would not make; or rather I ſhould 
not make any. The pleaſure of gra- 
tifying you -will make me amends, 
will ſerve inſtead of every thing; and 
what they call denials would be to me 
enjoyments.'—* You think lo, Clair- 
© font,* replied the tender and ingenu- 
ous Lucilia, © but you deceive yourſelf, 
© Each of theſe denials is but little; 
but ail together make up a great deal. 
© It is the continuance of them that is 
© tireſome: you have made me know 
© hy experience, that no complaiſince is 
 inexhauſtible.* While ſhe ſpoke thus, 
Clairfont's eyes, ſparkling with impa- 
tience, were ſometimes turned up to 
heaven, and ſometimes fixed on her. 
* Believe me,” continued Luciha, „the 
* ſacrifices of true love are made in the 
© heart, and under the veil of myſtery: 
ſelf- love alone demands publick ones; 
* to that victory is little; it aſpires to 
* the honours of a triumph; and that 
is what you exact,” 
What a cold analyſis, cried he, 
* and what vain metaphyſicks! Love, 
* to be ſure, reaſons thus! I love you, 
* Madam; nothing, to my misfortune, 
* 1s truer; I would ſacrifice a thouſand 
* lives to yes you; and whatever ma 
* be this ſentiment which you call ſe! 
* love, it detaches me from the whole 
* world to deliver myſelf up ſolely to 
* you; but in abandoning myſelf thus, 
would poſſeſs you in the ſame man- 
* ner. Cleon, Linval, Pomblac, all 
' theſe are ſufficient to make mg un- 
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© eaſy: I cannot anſwer for myſelf, 
© After this, if you love me, nothing 
dugght to be more precious to you than 
my repoſe; and my uneaſineſs, were 
it even a folly, you ought to diſſipate. 
But why do I ſay a folly? You ren- 
der my alarms and ſuſpicions but too 
reaſonahle. And how ſhould I be 
ealy, when I lee that every one who 


comes near you engages you more than 
myſelf?“ 


© do I owe you?” ſaid Lucilia with a 


ſigh; © you make me ſee the depth of 
the abyſs into which love was going 
to plunge me. Yes, I ſee that there 
is no ſlavery comparable to that which 
a jealous lover \mpoles.*—* I, Ma. 
dam! Do I make you a ſlave? Have 
not you even an abſolute empire over 
me? do not you do what you pleaſe 
with me?*'—* Enough, Su: I have 
ſuffered a long time; I flattered my- 
ſelf; but you now draw me out of 
my mluſion, and nothing can lead me 
into it again. Be my friend, if you 
can be lo: it is the only title that re- 
mains to yon with me. — Ah, cruel 
woman! would you have my death!“ 
—T wintnothing but your eaſe and my 
own.'—" You overwhelm me. What 
is my crime?'—s" Loving yourſelf too 
well, and not eſteeming me enough.“ 
— Al! I (wear to you" * Swear 
nothing: your jealouſy is a vice in 
your diſpoſition, and the diſpoſition 
never corrects itſelf. I know you, 
Clairtont; I begin to dread you, and 
ceaſe to love you. This very moment 
I (ee my frankneſs makes you deſpe- 
rate; but of two puniſhments I chuſe 
the ſhorteſt; and by taking away from 
you the right of being jealous, I create 
you the happy neceſſity of ceaſing to 
be ſ6,'*—* I know you in my turn,” 
replied Clairfont with a ſtifled rage; 
© the delicacy of a ſenſible ſoul ill agrees 
© with the levity of yours; it is a 
Blame that you mult have for a lover, 
* and I was a fool to take it ill.. . 
Go no farther,” interrupted Lucilia, 
© I know all that I owe to you; but 1 
© retire to ſpare you the ſhame of having 
© reproache:l me with it.“ 

Clairfont went off in a rage, and fully 
reſolved never more to reviſit a woman 
whom he had ſo tenderly loved, and 
who had diſmiſſed him with ſo much 
inhumanity. 

Lucilia, reſtored to herſelf, found 

herſelf, 
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herſelf, as it were, relieved from a bur- 
den that overwhelmed her. Bur, on one 
fide, the dangers of love, which ſhe had 
juſt experienced; on the other, the ſad 
proſped of everlaſting indifference; ſuf- 
fered\her to hope hereafter for nothing 
but cruel diſquietudes, or inſupportable 
dulneſs. What, ſaid ſhe, © has Hea- 
© ven given me a ſenſible heart only to 
© make me the ſport of a fop, the victim 
© of a tyrant, or the gloomy companion 
© of a kind of philoſopher, neither af- 
© feed nor moved at any thing! Theſe 
reflections plunged her into a languor 
which ſhe was not able to conceal: her 
company perceived it, and became ſoon 
as melancholy as herſelf, 'The women, 


to whom her houſe was a rendezvous, - 


were alarmed at it. She is loſt,” ſajd 
they, if we draw her not out of this 
© fad ſtate; ſhe is diſguſted with the 
© world; ſhe loves nothing but ſoli- 
© tude; the ſymptoms of her melan- 
© choly become every day more terrible; 
© and, by the force of ſome violent paſ- 
* fion which agitates her, it is to be 
« feared that ſhe will fall again into the 
© power of her huſband, Do we know 
© nobody .to turn this young head? 
* Blamzg himſelf ſet about it the wrong 
© way, and did not ſucceed: as to Clair- 
2 font, on whom we depended, he is a 
© little fool who loves like a madman; 
© no wonder he ſhould be affronted.'— 
Hold, ſaid Cephiſa, after being loſt 
in thought for fome time, * Lucilia has 
* a romantick way of thinking; ſhe 
muſt have ſomething in the fairy taſte, 
and the magnificent Dorimon 1s ex- 
actly the man that ſuits her, She 
will grow mad for him, I am ſure; 
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let us engage him only to go and in- 


* vite her to ſupper at his ſine country- 
« houſe: I will take upon me to give him 
* his leflon.” The party was accepted, 
and Dorimon made acquainted with it. 

Dorimon was the man in the world 
who knew beſt the moſt able artiſts, re- 
ceived them with the beſt grace, and re- 
compenſed them moſt liberally; accord- 
ingly he had the reputation of a con- 
noifleur, and a man of taſte. 

If, fome centuries hence, this tale 
ſhould be read, they may imagine it 
mere fiction, and the habitation I am 
going to deſcribe may, paſs for a fairy 
caſtle; but it is not my fault it the lux - 
ury of our times comes into competi- 
non with the marvellous of fables, and 


if, in the repreſentation of our foll. 
probability 2 be wanting ta — 

On the rich banks of the Seine ariſeg. 
in form of an amphitheatre, a ſmall 
eminence expoſed to the firſt rays of the 
-morning, and the ardent fires of noon 
The foreſt which crowns it, defends it 
from the chilling blaſt of the north, and 
the watery influence of the weſt, From 
the ſummit of the hill fall in caſcade, - 
three copious ſprings of water purer 
than chryftal, which the induftrious hand 
of art has conducted by a thouſand 
windings over green flopes. Sometimes 
.theſe waters divide themſelves, and glide 
along in meanders; ſometimes they re. 
unite in baſons, in which the heaven; 
behold themſelves with delight; then 
they precipitate themſelves, and pour 
along, daſhing againſt rocks cut out in. 
to grottos in which the chizzel has imi. 
tated the fanciful varieties of Nature. 
The Seine, which forms a bow at the 
foot of the hill, receives them into his 
peaceable boſom; and their fall recalls 
to our minds thoſe fabulous times in 
which the nymphs of the fountains de. 
ſcended into the humid palace of the 
rivers, to temper the ardours of youth 
and love, 

An ingenious whimſicalneſs ſeems to 
have deſigned the gardens watered by 
theſe ſtreams. All ſides of this ſmiling 
-ſcene agree without ſameneſs: the very 
ſymmetry is ſtriking; the eye roves 
without laſſitude, and repoſes without 
dulneſs. A noble elegance, a richneſs 
well managed, a bold and yet delicate 
taſte, have been employed in embelliſh. 
ing them. Nothing is neglected, no- 


. thing forced or laboured with too much 


art, The concourſe of ſimple beauties 
forms all it's magnificence; and the 
equilibrium of . joined to the va. 
riety of forms, produces that beautiful 
harmony which forms the delight of be- 
holders, 

Groves ornamented with ſtatues, lat- 
tice-work faſhioned into arbours and 
bowers, decorate all the known gardens; 
but theſe riches, diſplayed without un- 
derftanding and taſte, generally excite 
nothing more than a cold and dull ad- 
miration, foon attended with ſatiety. 
Here the diſpoſition and connection of 
the parts form, of a thouſand different 
ſenſations, but one continued enchant- 
ment. The ſecond obje&t that is diſ- 
covered adds to the pleaſure raiſed oy 


the firſt; and both are ſtill farther em- 
helliſhed by the charms of the new ob- 
ject that ſucceeds, without effacing 
them. 
This delicious landſcape is terminated 
by a palace of ſuch airy architecture, 
that the Corinthian order itſelf has leſs 
tlegance and lightne's. Here the co- 
ju uns imitated the palm-rrees united in 
achours. The roof of the vault, formed 
of palms, compoſes a chapiter more na- 
tral and as noble as the vaſe of Calli- 
machus. Theſe palms were interwoven 
among each other in the interſtices of 
the columns, and their natural wreath= 
ings concealed from the deceived eye the 
heavinels of the entablature. As theſe 
columas are ſuffictent for the weight of 
the edifice, they leave a continued tranſ- 
parency to the walls, by means of 
chaſms artfully contrived. - We ſee none 
of thoſe double roofs which cruſh our 
modern architecture ; and the frightful 
regularity of our Gothick chimnies 
is loſt in the crown-work. 7 
The interior luxury of the palace is 
ſuitable to the magnificence without. It 
is, in ſhort, the temple of the arts and of 
tate, The pencil, the chizzel, the grav- 
ing tool, every thing that induſtry has 
invented for the delicacies of life, is 
there diſpla\ed with a diſcreet profuſion; 
and the Pleaſures, the daughters of 
Opulence, there flatter the ſoul through 
all the ſenſes, 
Lucilia was dazzled with ſo much 
magnificence ; the firſt evgning appeared 
to her a dream; it was nothing hut one 
continued ſcene of ſhews and feaſtings, 
of which ſhe plainly perceived herſelf 
was the divinity. The earneſtneſs, the 
vivacity, the gallantry with which Do- 
rimon did the honours of this beautiful 
dwelling, the changes of ſcene which he 
produced with one ſingle look, the ab- 
lolute empire which he ſeemed to exer- 
cile over the arts and pleaſures, recalled 
to Lucilia's imagination every thing 
that ſhe had read of the moſt celebrated 
enchanters, 
eyes, ardeven thought herſelf enchant- 
ed, If Dorimon had availed himſelf of 
the intoxication into which ſhe was 
plunged, the dream perhaps had ended 
after the manner of modern romances. 
But Dorimon was merely gallant z and 
al) he had the courage to permit himſelf 
RA "yy to - Lucilia to come ſome- 
ies and embelliſh his hermitage ; for 
ſo he called this manſion, 1 


1 


She dared not truſt her 
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Lucilia's companions had obſerved 
her with attention. The moſt experi- 
enced judged that Dorimon was too 
much taken up with his magnificence, 
and too little with his happineſs. © He 
© ought,” ſaid they, © to have ſeized the 
* firſt momentol ſurprize: it is a kind of 
© tranſport which we do not feel twice.“ 

In the mean time, Lucilia's head being 
filled with all that ſhe had juſt feen, ſhe 
formed to herſeif the moſt wonderful idea 
of Dorimon himſeif, So much gallan— 
try beſpoke an imagination briſk and 
ſprightly, a cultivated genius, a delicate 
taſte, and a lover, if ever there was one, 
wholly taken up with the care of pleaſ- 
ing. This portrait, though a little too 
flattering, was not wholly unlike, Do- 
rimon was yet young, of an engaging 
figure, and a moſt joyous temper. His 
wit was all in ſallies: he had in his way 
of thinking little warmth, but much re- 
finement. Nobody ſaid more gallant 
things ; but he had not the gift of en- 
forcing them: every body loved to hear 
him, but nobody believed him. He was 
the moſt ſelucing man in the world for 
a coquette, the leaſt dangerous to a wo- 
man of {entiment. 

She conſented to fee him again at his 
own houſe, and this gave occaſion to 
new entertaiaments. But in vain had 
the gallantry of Dorimon re-ailembled 
there all the pleatures which ſhe had 
given birth to; in vain were thele plea- 
ſurcs varied every inſtant with as much 
art as taſte ; Lucilia was at firſt lightly 
moved, ſoon after ſatiated; and before 
the cloſe of the day, ſhe conceive! it 
poſſible to grow dull in this delicious 
abode. Dorimon, who. never quitted 
her, exerted all the talents of pleaſing; 
he held her in diſcourſe on a thouſand in- 
genious ſubjects, he mingled allo ſome 
ſoft things with them; bur (ti]] this was 
not what ſhe had conceived. She thought 
to find a god, and Dorimon was but a 
man; the pomp of his houſe eclipſed 


him; proportions were not obſerved ; . 


and Dorimon, while he ſurpaſſed himſelt, 
was all the while inferior to the idea 
which every thing around him inſpired, 

He was very far from ſuſpeCting the 
injury which this compariſon did him 
in the imagination of Lucilia, and ne 
waited only one happy moment to avail 


himſelf of his advantages. After the 


concert, and before tupper, he led her, 


as it were by chance, into a ſolitary 


cloſet, where ſhe might go, he ſaid, and 
- ruminate, 
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ruminate, when ſhe ſhould have any 
moments of pouting. The door opens, 
and Lucilia ſees her image refleted 2 
thouſand 'times in the dazzling pier- 
glaſſes ; the voluptuous paintings with 
which the pannels were covered, mul- 
tiplied themſelves around her. Lucilia, 
admiring herſelf, thought ſhe beheld 
the goddeſs of Loves. At this fight an 
exclaination of ſurprize and admiration 
eſcaped her, and Dorimon ſeized the 
inſtant of this ſudden emotion.“ Reign 
© here; there is your throne,” ſaid he 
to her, ſhewing her a ſofa, which the 
hand of fairies had ſown with flowers. 
My throne !* ſaid Lucilia, ſeating her- 
ſelf; and with a tone of gaiety; well, aye, 
© Tlike it pretty well, and I find myſelf 
© the queen of a mighty pretty people,” 
She oke of the multitude of Loves 
which ſhe perceived in the glaſſes. A- 
* midſt thele ſubjects, will you conde- 
©'ſcend, Madam, to admit me ?* ſaid 
Dorimen with ardour, and throwing 
hir (elf at her feet, * Ah! as to you," 
ſaid ſhe with a ſerious air, © you are no 
© child ;“ and at theſe words ſhe would 
have got up, but he retained her with a 
ſtrong hand, and the effort ſhe made 
to eſcape rendered him ſtill bolder. 
© Where am I, then?” ſaid ſhe with ter- 
ror : let me go; let me go, I lay; or 
© my cr ice Theſe words awed 
him. *©* Excuſe, Madam, ſaid he, an 
* imprudence, of which you are your- 
© ſelt in ſome meaſure the cauſe. To 
© come here tete &-tete, and repoſe your- 
-* ſelf on this ſofa, as you have done, is 
giving to underſtand, according to 
the received cuſtom, that a little vio- 
lence would not be ill taken, With 
you I ſee plainly that it means no- 
thing; we miſunderſtand each other.” 
—* Oh! very much, faid Lucilia, go- 
ing out in a rage; and Dorimon fol- 
lowed her, a little confounded at his 
miſtake. Happily their abſence had not 
been long enough to give time for ſlan- 
der to ſpeak ill of it. Lucihs, diſſem- 
bling her perturbation, told the compa- 
ny that ſhe had juſt been ſeeing a very 
fine cabinet. They ran there in a body; 
and their exclamarions of admiration 
were only interrupted by the coming in 
of ſupper. 
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The ſumpiuouſneſs of this feaſt ſeem- 


ed to improve ſtill upon all the plea- 
ſures that they had taſted. But Dori- 
mon endeavoured in vain to do the ho- 
nours of it ; he had loſt that gaiety 
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which was ſo natural to lim; and Lu. 
cilia replied to the gallant things the 
addreſſed to her, in order to draw ber 
out of her reverie, only by a forced 
ſmile, with which good-breeding «. 


deavours to diſguiſe ill- humour. 


There,“ ſaid her friends to her, on 
going home with her, * there now is x 
man who ſuits you: with him life 
Dis a continual enchantment; it ay. 
« pears as if all the pleaſures obeyed his 
* voicez the moment he commands, they 
© arrive in troops,” & 
© There are ſome, ſaid Luciliacoldly, 
which cannot be commanded: the 
are above riches; we find them only 
in our hearts. Upon my word, my 
dear, ſaid Cephiſa to her, you we 
very difficult. Yes, Madam, very 
difficult,“ replied ſhe with a ſigh: and 
during the reſt of the journey they kept 
a profound filence. * This is nothing 
but a handſome woman ſpoiled,” {a4 
her friends, at quitting her; * yet if 
© her whims were chearful ones, we 
might amuſe ourſelves with them; but 
nothing in the world is more gloomy, 
It was worth while indeed to lepara!e 
from her huſband, to be a prude to 
the reſt of the world!” 

Is this, then, the world fo moch 
boaſted of ?* ſaid Lucilia, on her nde; 
I have paſſed rapidly through every 
thing agreeable in it: what have ! 
found? a coxcomb, a jealous lover, 
a vain man, who arrogates to himteif, 
as ſo many charms, his gaidens, his 
palace, and his entertainments, and 
who thinks that the ſevereſt virtue can 
defire no better than to yield to him, 
Ah, how I hate thoſe makers of r0- 
mances, who have lulled me with their 
fables! My imagination filled with a 
thouſand chimeras, I thought my hut- 
band inſipid; and yet he is worth nor: 
than all I have ſeen. He is pian; 
but is not his plainneſs a thouſand 
times preferable to the vain pretenſians 
of a BlamzE? He is temperate in hes 
alfections, and what would become of 
me if he were violent and palſionate 
like Clairfont ? He loved me little, 
but he loved only me; and if I had 
been reaſonable, he loved me enough 
to make me happy. I had not witl 
him thoſe pompous and no'fy pleatures 
which intoxicate at firſt, and ſoon af. 
ter cloy: but his complaiſance, bi 
ſweetneſs, his delicate attentions, fur- 


niſhed me every moment with ples- 
6 ſurei, 
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ſures, the moſt pure and ſolid, if I 
had but knowa how to reliſh them. 
Fool that I was ! I purſued illuſions, 
and fled happineſs itſelf : it is placed 
in the filence of the paſſions, the equi- 
librium and repoſe of the foul. But, 
alas! it is a fine time to acknowledge 
my errors, when they have made me 
loſe the friendſhip, the confidence, per- 
haps theeſteem, of my huſband. Thank 
Heaven! I have nothing to reproach 
myſelf with but the indiſcretions of my 
age. But is Liſere obliged to believe 
me in this point, and would he vonch- 


ſafe to hear me? - Ah, how difficult 


is it to return to one's duty, when we 
have once abandoned it !—Difficult ! 
and why? Who hinders me? The dread 
of being humbled.—But Liſere is a 
good man; and if he has ſpared me 
in my errors, would he diſtreſs me in 
my reformation ? I have but to detach 
myſelf from a pernicious ſociety, to 
live at home with ſuch of my female 
friends as, my huſband reſpects, and 
whom I can fee without bluſhing. All 
the while that he has ſeen me delivered 
up to the world, he has never come 
near me; but if he ſees me reſtored to 
myſelf, he will condeſcend, perhaps, to 
recal me to him; and if his heart be 
not reſtored to me, the only conſola- 
tion that remains to me, is that of 
rendering myſelf worthy of it: I ſhall 
be at leaſt reconciled to myſelf, if I 
cannot be ſo to my huſband.” 

Liſere, full of grief, had kept ſight of 


her through all her whirl of company : 
he depended on the juſtneſs of her way 
of thinking, and the probity of her ſoul. 


4 
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She will perceive,” ſaid he, the frivo- 
louſneſs of the pleaſures which ſhe 
ſeeks, the folly of the women, the va- 


"nity of the men, the falſity of both; 


and, if ſhe returns virtuous, her vir- 
tue will be but the more confirmed by 
the dangers it has run. But will ſhe 
have eſcaped all the ſhelves that ſur- 
round her, the charms of flattery, the 
ſnares of ſeduction, the attractions 
of pleaſure? We deſpiſe the world 
when we know it thoroughly; but we 
give ourſelves up to it before we know 


it, and the heart is frequently loſt be- 


fore reaſon enlightens it. O Lucilial' 


cried he, looking at the portrait of his 
wife, which in ſolitude was his only con- 


verſation; O Lucilia! you were ſo de- 


ſerving of being happy! and I flatter- 
ed myſelf that you would be ſo with 


me. Alas! perhaps ſome one of thoſe 
handſome corrupters, who form at 
once the ornament and misfortune of 
the world, is at this very time employ- 
ed in ſeducing her innocence, and is 
bent upon her defeat, merely for the 
pleaſure of boaſting of it. What, 
would my wife's ſhame raiſe an eter- 
nal barrier between us! It would no 
longer be permitted me to live with 
her, from. whom death alone ought to 
ſeparate me ! I have betrayed her in 
abandoning her. Heaven had choſen 
me for the guardian of her imprudent 
and frail youth, I have conſulted 
only cuſtom, and I have been ſtruck 
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hated as a tyrant.” 

While Lilere floated thus in this cruel 
uncertainty, Lucilia was not leſs agitated 
between the deſire of returning, and the 
dread of being repulſed. Twenty times 
had ſhe riſen, atter paſſing the night in 
ſighs and tears, with the reſolution of 
going to wait his rifing, in order to thraw 
hertelf at his feet, and aſk his pardon, 
But a ſhame, well known to ſenſible and 
delicate ſouls, had ſtill witheld her 
footſteps. If Liſere did not deſpiſe her, 
if he ſtill preſerved any feeling for her, 
any eſteem; from the time.when ſhe had 
broken off with her parties, from the 
time that ſhe had lived retired and foli- 
tary, how came it that he had never 
vouchſafed to ſee her even once? Every 


day, as he went by, he enquired after his. 


lady's health; ſhe heard of it: ſhe hoped 
that at laſt he would aſk to ſee her; each 
day this hope was renewed ; ſhe ex pect- 
ed, all trembling, the moment of Li- 
ſere's calling; ſhe drew as near as poſ- 
ible, in order to liſten to him, and re- 
tired in tears, after having heard him 
alk, as he went along, * How does my 
Lady do?” She could have wiſhed to 
have Liſere informed of her repentance, 
of her return to herſelf :. But to whom 
can I truſt?” ſaid ſne; to friends! is 
© there one of them faithful enough, 
diſcreet enough, wiſe enough, for ſo 
delicate an interpoſition? Some of them 
might have the talents, but had not 
the zeal; and others had the zeal, but 
not the talents : beſides, it is fo hard 
to truſt to others what we dare not 
confeſs ourſelves! A letter 3 


ral expreſſions would not touch him, 
and particulars are ſo humiliating l' 
At length a thought came into her head, 
Q 2 by 
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only by the frightful idea of being 


but what ſhall I write to him? Gene- 
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were equally ſatisfied. 
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by which her delicacy and ſenſibility 
Liſere had ab- 
ſented himſelf for two days, and Lu- 
cilia ſeized the opportunity of bis ab- 
ſence to execute her deſigu. 

Liſere had an old ſervant, whom Lu- 
cilia ſaw melting into tears at the mo- 
ment of their ſeparation, and whoſe 
zeal, honeſty, and diſcretion, were well 
known to her. Ambroſe, ſaid ſhe to 
him, I have a favour to afk of you.'— 
© Ah, Madam!* ſaid the good man, 
command me; I am yours, with all 
my ſoul: would to God that you and 
my maſter loved one another as I love 
you! I know not which of you 1s 
wrong ; but I am ſorry for you both: 
it would be delightful to ſee you to- 
gether, and I fee nothing here which 
© does not give me ſorrow, ever ſince 
© you have been on ill terms.'—* It is 
perhaps my fault,“ ſaid Lucilia, hu- 
miliated; but, my dear Ambroſe, the 
evil is not without remedy : only do 
what 1 ſhall tell you. You know 
that my portrait is in your maſter's 
chamber.'—* O yes, Madam, he 
knows it very well too; for he ſome- 
times ſhuts himſelf up with it for 
whole days: it is all his conſolation. 
He looks at it, he talks to it, he fighs 
molt pitifully; and 1 ſee plainly that 
the poor gentleman would ſtill much 
rather converſe with you than with your 
picture.“ You tell me very comfort- 
able news, my dear Ambroſez but go 
and take away that portrait privately; 
and chuſe, in order to bring it me, a 
time when you may not be ſeen by 
any body.'—* I, Madam, deprive my 
maſter of all that he holds deareſt in 
the world! rather aſk my lite.'— 
Be aſſured, replied Lucilia, © my de- 
ſign is not to deprive him of it. To- 
morrow evening thou ſhalt come and 
fetch it, to put it in it's place again: 
I will only beg of you to ſay nothing 
to my huſband.—“ Very well,” ſaid 
Ambrofez * I Know that you are good- 
© neſs itſelf, and yon would not now, 
« at the latter end of my life, give me 
the mortification of having made my 
5s maſter umeaſy.” The faithful Am- 
'broſe executed Lucilia's order. She had 
in her portrait the tender and languiſh- 
ing air which was natural to her; but 
ber look was ſerene, and her hair ſet 
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with flowers. She ſent for her painter, 
ordered him to draw her with her hair 
diſhevelled, and to paint the tears trick. 
ling from her eyes. As ſoon as her 
idea was carried into execution, the pic. 
ture was replaced in Liſere's apartment. 
He comes into it, and his eyes are ſoon 
raiſed on the dear object. It is eaſy tg 
conceive how great was his ſurprize, 
The diſhevelled hair ftrikes him frſt: 
he draws near, and ſees the tears flow, 
Ah! cried he; * ah, Lucilia! are theſe 
* the tears of repentance? Is that the 
© ſorrow of love?* He goes out tran. 
ſported ;z he flies to her; he ſeeks ber 
with his eyes, and he finds her in che 
ſame ſituation as the picture had repre- 
ſented her. Immoveable for a moment, 
he eyes her with tenderneſs; and ſud— 
denly throwing himſelf at her feet, «Is 
* it really true, ſaid he, © that my wife 
js reſtored to me?'— Ves, ſaid Lu- 
cilia, with ſighs; “yes, if you think ber 
« ſtil] worthy of you ?'—* Can the have 
© cealed to be ſo, replied Liſere, lock- 
ing her in his arms. * No, my dear, 
© be comforted; I know your ſoul, and 
I have never ceaſed to mourn and to 
eſteem you. You would not return 
to me, if the world had been able to 
ſeduce you, and this voluntary return 
is the proof of your virtue. —“ Oh 
thank Heaven!” faid ſhe, her heart 
being eaſed by the tears which flowed 
in abundance from her eyes; * thank 
© Heaven! I have no ſhameful weak- 
© neſs to bluſh at: I have been fooliſh, 
© but not diſhoneſt.— If I doubted it, 
* would you now be in my boſom?” re- 
may Liſere; and at theſe words 

ut who can deſcribe the tranſports of 
two ſenſible hearts; which, after hav- 
ing groaned under a cruel ſeparation, 
were reunited for ever! On learning 
their reconciliation, the family were 
filled with joy; and the good Ambrole 
ſaid, his eyes ſwimming with tears, 
© God be praiſed! I ſhall now die con- 
© tent.” 

From that day, the tender union of 
this pair ſerves as an example to all thoſe 
of their age. Their divorce has con- 
vinced them that the world had nothing 
that could make either of them amends; 
and this is what I call A Hayer Di- 
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ANNETTE AND LU BIN. 


A TRUE STORY, 


p it be dangerous to tell every thing 

to children, 1t 1s more dangerous 
(ill to leave them in 1gnorance of every 
thing. There are grievous crimes ac- 
cording to the laws, which are not ſo in 
the eye of Nature; and we are now go- 
in to ſee into what an abyſs the la ter 
leads innocence when ſhe has a filiet 
over the eyes. ; 

Annete and Lubin were the children 
of two liters. Theſe ſtrict ties of blood 
ought to be incompatible with thoſe of 
marriage: but Annete and Lubin had 
no ſuſpicion that there were in the worid 
other laws than the ſimple laws of Na- 
ture. From the age of eight years they 
kept ſheep together on the {miling banks 
of the Seine.“ They now touched on 
their ſixteenth z but their youth 4ffered 
not from infancy but by a warmer ten- 
timent of mutual i: ship. 

Annete, beneath a plain country coif, 
bound back negligently her ebon ir. 
Two large blue eyes ſpark ed beneath 
her long eye-laſhes, and expreſſed moſt 
innocently every thing which the dull 
eyes of our old coquettes endeavonr,to 
expreſs. Her roſy lips ſee mec to ſolicit 
to be kiſſed. Her complexion, tanned 

y the ſun, was enlivened by that light 
ſhade of purple which colours the down 
of the peach. Every part of her, which 
the veils of modeity concealed from the 


rays of noon, effaced the whiteneſs of 
the lily: we thought we {aw the head of 


a lively Brunette on the ſhoulders of a 
beautiful Blonde, 

Lubin had that deciſive, open, and 
joyous air, which proclaims a free and 
contented mind, 
deſire, his laugh the laugh of joy. When 


he burſt out, he diſplayed teeth whiter 
The treſhneſs of his round 


than ivory. 
cheeks invited the hand to pat them. 
Add to all this a noſe in the air, a dim- 
ple in the chin, white filver locks curl- 


ech by the hand of Nature, a genteel 


make, a deliberate pace, the frankneſs 
of the golden age, which ſuſpects and 
biuſhes at nothing. This was the por- 
trait of Annete's couſin. 

Philoſophy brings man back nearer 
to Nature; and it is for this reaſon that 
uſtin ſometimes reſembles it. Iſhould 


His look was that of 


not he ſurprized, then, if my ſhepherds 
ſhould be imagined to be ſomewhat phi- 
loſophical; but I forewarn my readers 
that it 1s without their knowing it. 


As they both went frequently to ſell 


fruits and milk in the city, and as peo- 
ple were glad to ſee them, they had an 
opportunity of obſerving what paſſed in 
the world, and of giving an account to 
ench other of their little reflections. 
They compared their lot to that of the 
moſt opulent citizens, and found them- 


ſelves happ:er and wiſer, 
* leſs creatures!“ ſaid Lubin; © during 
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© 'T he ſenſe- 


the fineſt part of the year they ſhut 
themſelves up in quarries! Is it not 
nus, Arete, that our hut is prefera- 
magnificent priſ-ns which 
they c1:\ paiaces? When the thatch 
that cou us is burnt up by the ſun, 
I 20 to the neighbouring fereſt, and 
in leſs than an hour make you a new 
houſe, more chearful than the former. 
Ie air and the light are ours. A 
b:anch lefs gives us the freſhneſs of 
the eaſt or the north; a branch more 
defends us from the heats of the ſouth, 
and rains of the welt.; that is not very 
dear, Annete?? 

No, truly, ſaid ſhe: and I can- 
not think why, in the fine weather, 
they do not come all, two and two, 
to live in a pretty hut. Have vou ſeen, 
Lubin, thoſe tapeſtries of which they 
are ſo vain? What compariſon be- 
tween them and our beds of verdure? 
How we fleep on them! how we 
wake! — And you, Annetc, have 
you remarked what trouble they rake 
to give 2 rural air to the walls which 
ſhut them vp? T hoſe landſcapes which 
they endeavonr to 4mitate, Nature 
has made for us: it is for us that the 
fun ſhines; it is for us that the ſea- 
ſons delight to vary themſelves.— 
Right,“ {aid Avnete;z © I carried the 
other day ſome ftrawberries to a lady 
of quality; th-y were entertaining her 
with muſick. Ah, Lubin!“ whatater- 


“e rible noiſe!” I ſaid in myſelf : why 


does ſhe not come ſome mor ning and. 
“ hear our nightingales?”” 


'T he un- 
bappy woman was laid down upon 
cuſhions; and ſhe yawned in ſuch a 


manner 
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«© manner as to move pity. I aſked 
* what ailed her ladyſhip; they told me 
© that ſhe had the vapours. Do you 
© know, Lubin, what the vapours are?” 
— No, not I; but I am afraid they 
are one of thoſe diſtempers which one 
gets in the city, and which take away 
* from perſons of quality the uſe of their 
© legs. That is very fad, is it not, An- 
© nete? And if they were to hinder 
© you from running upon the graſs, 
© you would be very ſorry, I believe!” 
, very ſorry; for I love to run; 
© eſpecially, Lubin, when I run after 
© you.” 

Such was 'pretty nearly the philoſo- 
phy of Lubin and Annete. Free from 
envy and ambition, their ſtate had no- 
thing humiliating to them, nothing pain - 
ful. 
that green hut, the maſter- piece of Lu- 
bin's art. In the evening they were 
obliged to lead back their flocks to the 
village; but the fatigue and pleaſures 
of the day prepared them a tranquil re- 

oſe. The morning recalled them to 
the fields, more earneſt to ſee each other 
again. Sleep effaced in their lives no- 
thing but the moment of abſence: it 
preſerved them from dulneſs. Never- 
theleſs, a happineſs ſo pure was not un- 
alterable. The flender waiſt of Annete 
inſenſibly became rounder. She Knew 
not the cauſe of it; Lubin himſelf did 
not ſuſpect it. | 

The bailff of the village was the firſt 
who perceived it. God defend you, 
* Annete,” ſaid he to her dne day, © you 
© ſeem to be very round !'—* True, 
faid ſhe, dropping a curtſey. But, 
« Annete, what has happened to this 
* handſome ſhape? Have you had any 
© love affair?“ Any love affair? Not 
that I know.*—* Ah, child! nothing 
is more certain; you have liſtened to 
© ſome of your young fcilows,'——* Yes, 

truly, 1 do liſten to them; does that 
© ſpoil the ſhape? “ No, not that, but 
© ſome of them have a kindneſs for you.” 
—* Kindneſs fer me? Aye, Lubin and 
« T are kind to each other all the day 
long. And you have granted him 
© every thing, is it not ſo?'—" Oh, 
Lord, yes: Lubin and Fhave nothing 
« to refuſe one another. —“ How, no- 
thing to refuſe one another !'—= Oh, 
nothing at alli I ſhould be very ſorry 
if he kept any thing to himſelf, 
and more ſorry ſtill to have him be- 


Jy * 


They paſſed the fine weather in 


lieve that I have any thing which 
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is not his. Are we not couſin; 

Couſins ?'—* Coufins german, Ita 
you.'—* O Heaven!“ cried the haf 
there is an adventure! Aye, og 
do you think that we ſhould have M 
every day together ? that we Monde 
have had but one and the fame hut? [ 
have heard it ſaid, indeed, that tte 
ſhepherds are to be dreaded ; but: 
couſin is not dangerous.” The judge 
continued to interrogate; Annete cop. 
tinued to reply; inſomuch that it was 
clearer than the day that ſhe won 
ſhortly be a mother. Become a mother; 
before marriage! that was a ride i; 
Annete. The bailiff explained it t, 
her. What,” ſaid he to her, © the {8 
© time that this misfortune happened, 
did not the ſun hide himſelf? did ng 
* the heavens thunder upon you? — 
No, replied Annete; I remember it 
© was the fineſt weather in the world.“ 
— Did not the earth ſhake! did it not 
* openitſelf ??—Alas, no!' ſaid Annete 
again, I ſaw it covered with flowers. 
— And do you know what a crime 
you have committed ?*—* I know not 
what a crime is; but all that we have 
done, I ſwear to you, was in good 
friendſhip, and without any ill delign, 
You think that I am big with chil; [ 
ſhould never have thought it; but if 
it beſo, I am very glad of it: I ſhall 
have a little Lubin, perhaps.*'—* No, 
eplied the man of law, you will bring 
into the world a child, which will 
own neither it's father nor mother, 
which will be aſhamed of it's birth, 
and will reproach you for it. What 
have you done, unhappy girl! what 
have you done! How I pity you, and 
how I pity that innocent!“ Theſe lat 
words made Annete grow pale and 
tremble. Lubin found her all in tears, 
© Here!” ſaid ſhe to him with terror, 
© do you know what has happened; | 
© am big with child. —“ With child! 
© and by whom ?*—* By you. — You 
© joke. And how has that happened! 
—* The bailiff has juſt explained it to 
me. — Well? — Well! when v 
* thought we were only ſhewing kind- 
© neſs to each other, we were making 
© Jove.*— That is droll!* ſaid Lubin: 
© only ſee how we come into the world, 
© But you are in tears, my dear Annete: 
© Is it this that makes you uneaſy! 
© Yes, the bailiff has made me tremble; 
my child, he ſaid, will own neither 


© it's father nor mother; be will re. 
. proach 


ie 
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ANNETTE AND LUBIN. 


oroach us with it's birth. —“ Why?” 


_« Becauſe we are couſins, and have 


committed a crime. Do you know, 
(Lubin, what a crime is?'—* Yes, it 
(is a wicked thing. For example, it is 
a crime to take away life from any 
« one; but it is not to give it. The 
© hailiff does not Know what he ſays. 


— Ah, my dear Lubin! go and find 


« him out, I beſeech thee: I am all of a 
« tremble. He has put I know not 
« what into my foul, which embitters 
Hall the pleaſure I had in loving thee." 

Lubin ran to the bailiff. A word, 
« if you pleaſe, Mr. Judge,” ſaid he, 
accoſting him; © you will have it that I 
am not to be the father of my own 
© child, and that Annete is not to be 
© it's mother?'—" Ah, wretch! dare 
« you ſhew yourſelf," ſaid the bailiff, 
« after ruining this young innocent?“ — 
© You are a wretch yourſelf,” repiied 
Lubin. © I have not ruined Anncte 
© the waits me now in our hut. But 
© jt is you, wicked man, that (ſhe ſays) 
© have put I know not what into her 
© ſoul, that grieves her; and it is very 
in done to afflict Annete.'—* You 
© young villain! it is you that have 
«© ſtolen from her her chief good.'— 


And what is that? '—* Innocence and 


© honour,"—* I love her more than my 
«© life,” ſaid the ſhepherd, “ and if I 
© have done her any injury, I am here 
to repair it. Marry us; who hinders 
© you? We aſk no better.'—* That is 
impoſũble.— Impoſſible! And why? 
* The moſt difficult part, in my opinion, 
* js over, ſeeing we are now father and 
© mother,*—- And there is the crime,” 
cried the judge; * you muſt ſeparate, 
you mult fly each other. Fly each 
other! And have you the heart to pro- 
* poſe it to me, Mr. Bailitf? And who 
# is to take care of Annete and my 
child? Quit them! I would ſooner 
© die.'—* The law obliges thee to it," 
ſaid the bailiff. There is no law that 
* holds good there, replied Lubin, clap- 
ping on his hat. We have a child 
* without you, and if it pleaſe Heaven 
© we will have more, and we will love 
for ever. Ah, the audacious young 
* knave, what, rebel againſt the law!'— 


Ah, the wicked man, the bad heart, 


* that wants me to abandon Annete! 
Let me go and find out our parſon,” 
lad he to himſelf; © he is a good man, 


band will have pity on us. The prieſt 
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was ſeverer than the judge, and Lubin 
retired, confounded at having offended. 
Heaven without knowing it. * For, 
after all,“ ſaid he ſtill, we have done 
* nobody any harm.” 

My dear Annete,* cried Lubin, on 
ſceing her again, © every body condemns 
© us; but no matter: I will never leave 
you. — I am big with child,” ſaid 
Annete, reclining her face on her two 
hands, which ſhe bathed with tears; 
© and I cannot be your wife! Leave me, 

am diſtreſſed; I have no longer any 
pleaſure in ſeeing you, Alas! I ain 
aſhamed of myſelf, and I reproach 
myſelf for all the moments that 1 
have paſſed with you.'— Ah, the 
curſed bailiff!' ſaid Lubin: „but for 
him we were ſo happy!” 

From that moment, Annete, a prey 
to her grief, could not endure the light. 
It Lubin wanted to conſole her, he ſaw 
her tears ſtream afreſh: ſhe replied to 
his careſſes only by puſhing him off with 
horror. What, my dear Annetel' ſaid 
he ro her, am I no longer the Lubin 
you loved fo much?! —“ Alas! no; 
you are no longer the ſame, I trem- 
ble the moment you come near mez 
my child, who moves in my womh, and 
whom I ſhould hive had ſo much joy 
in feeling, ſeems already to complain 
that I have given him my couſin for a 
father.'—" You will hate my child, 
then?“ laid Luhin to her, lobhing. 
Oh, no, no; I ſhall love it with all m 
ſoul?” ſaid the. At leaſt they il 
not ſorbid me to love my child, to give 
him my milk and my life. But that 
child will hate it's mother: the judge 
has foretold it to me.'—* Do not men- 
tion that old devil, ſaid Lubin, claſp- 
ing her in his arms, and bathing her 
with tearsz © your child ſhall love you, 
* my dear Annete; he will love you, for 
© ] am his father,” 


Lubin in deſpair emp'oyed all the 
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eloquence of nature and love to diſſipate - 


Annete's fear and grief, Let us ſee,* 
ſaid he, what have we done to anger 
© Heaven? We have led out our flocks 
to feed in the ſame meadows; there is 
no harm in that. I have built a hut, 
you have taken pleaſure in repoſing in 
it; there is no harm in that. You 
ſlept upon my knees: I drew in your 
breath, and that I might not loſe one 
gaſp, I drew gently near you; there 
was no harm yet, It is true, that 

5 ſome- 
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© ſometimes, awakened by my careſ- 
e Alas! ſaid ſhe, ſighing, 
© there was no harm in that.” 

It was in vain that they recalled to 
memory all that had paſted in the hut; 
they ſaw nothing but what was natural 
and innocent, nothing of which any 
botly had any room to complain, nothing 
at which Heaven could be incenſed. 
4 Yet that is all,“ ſaid the ſhepherd; 
© where then is the crime? We are 
coufins, ſo much the worſe; but if 
that does not binder our loving, why 
ought it to hinder our marrying? Am 
I on that account leis the father of my 
child, and you leſs it's mother? Mark 
me, Annete! let them talk on: you 
depend on nobody; I am my own 
maſter; let us diſpoſe of ourleIves 
every one does what he pleaſes with 
his own property. We ſhall have 
a child: ſo much the better. If 
it be a daughter, ſhe will be genteel 
and amiable, like yourſelf; it it be 
a boy, he will be alert and joyous, 
like his father. It will be a treaſure 
to us both Woe will try who can 
love him beſt; and ſay what they 
will, he will know his father and 
mother by the tender care we ſhall take 
of him.“ It was in vain that Lubin 
talked ſenſe and reaſon; Annete was 
not at eaſe, and her unealineſs redoubled 
every day. She did not comprehend 
the diſcouiſe of the bailiff, and this very 
obſcurity rendered his reproaches and 
menaces more terrible, 

Lubin, who ſaw her conſuming her- 
ſelf with ſorrow, ſaid to her one morn- 
ing, My dear Annete, your grief will 
© kill me; return to yourſelf, I beſeech 
© you. I have this night thought of an 
* expedient which may relieve us. The 
« parſon told me, that if we were rich, 
the evil would be but half ſo great, 
and that by means of a good deal of 
money couſins drew themſelves out of 
trouble; let us go and find out the 
lord of the manor: he is rich, and 
not proud; he is a father to us all; 
with him a ſhepherd is a man; and 
I have heard it ſaid in the village, that 
he likes that they ſhould get children. 
We will relate our adventure to him, 
and beg him to aſſiſt us in repairing 
the evil, if there be any.'—* What, 
would you dare?” ſaid the ſhepherdeſs. 
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is goodneſs itſelf, and we ſhould be 
the firſt vnfortunate creatures whom 
he would have left without ſuccour,* 
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Why not?” replied Lubin: * my lord 
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Behold, then, Annete and Lubin 4: 

recting their way towards the Mg 
They aſk to ſpeak with his lord(h;r 5 
are permitted to appear. Anncte. = , 
her eyes fixed on the ground, and 85 
hands placed one in another over ws 
round little waiſt, makes a model = 
fey. Lubin makes a leg, and pulls * 
his hat, with the ſimple grace of Nude 
My lord,” faid he + here is Am, 
big with child, ſaving your Preſence 
and it is I atone who have done he. 
that injury. Our judge fays that in 
ought to be married, in order to e 
children; I deſire him to marry na 
He ſays that is impoſſible, becauſe ty: 
are couſins; but think the thing may 
be done, ſeeing that Annete is þ; 
with child, and that it is not mot 
difficult to be a huſband than a father, 
The bailiff ſends us to the devil, and 
we recommen ourſelves to you.“ The 
good man had much ado to withole 
laughing at Lubin's harangue. * Chi]. 
* dren,” ſays he, the bailiff is right. 
© But take courage, and tell me how 
„the affair happened.“ Annete, who 
had not thought Lubin's manner (uf. 
ficiently touching; (for Nature teaches 
women the art of ſoftening and gaining 
upon men, and Cicero 1s but a novice 
to a young female petitioner.) Annete 
then ſpoke. Alas, my lord!” ſaid ſhe, 
© nothing is more plain or more natuia] 
© than all that has happened tous, Lubin 
© and I from our infancy kept ſheep to- 
© gether; we careſſed ↄne another while 
© infants; and when we fee one another 
© continually, we grow up without per- 
© ceiving it. Our parents are dead: we 
6 were alone in the world. If we 
© love not one another,” taid I, “ who 
„ will love us?” Lubin ſaid the ſame, 
Leiſure, curioſity, and I know not 
what belides, made us try every me- 
thod of teſtifying that we loved one 
another; and you ſee what has betall-n 
us. If I have done ill, I ſhall die 
with ſorrow. All that I defire is, to 
bring my child into the world, in or- 
der to conſole him when I ſhall be no 
more.'—" Ah, my lord,“ ſaid Lubin, 
burſting into tears, * prevent Aunete 
from dying. I ſhould die too, and 
© that would-be a pity. If you knew 
© how we lived together, you ſhvuid 
© have ſeen us before this old bail 
© ſtruck terror into our ſouls! it was 
© then who ſhould be gayeſt. See, now, 
c 
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how pale and ſorrowful ſhe is; ſhe 
whoſe complexion could have _ 


ANNETE AND LUBIN. 


all the flowers of the ſpring. What 
« diſheartens her moſt is, that they 
« threaten her that her child will re- 
s proach her with it's birth.“ At theſe 
jaſt words, Annete was not able to con- 
tain her ſobs. He will come, then, 
faid ſhe, to reproach me in my grave. 
« ] only aſk of Heaven to live 4 
enough to give him ſuck; and may 
« die the inſtant he has no need of his 
« mother!* At theſe words ſhe covered 
ker face with her apron, to hide the tears 
which overflowed it. 

The wiſe and virtuous mortal, whoſe 


ſibility not to 
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ſuccour they implored, had too much ſen. 
be touched with this af - 
fecting ſcene, * Go, children,” ſaid he, 
your innocence and love are equally 
reſpectable. If you were rich, you 
would obtain the permiſſion of loving 
one another, and of being united. It 
is not juſt that your misfortune ſhould 
© be deemed, a crime.* He diſdained 
not to write to Rome in their favour, 
and Benedict XIV. conſented with plea. 
ſure that theſe lovers ſhould be made 
man and wife, 
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AN ANCIENT 


ET every legiſlator, who would 
L aſſure himſelf of the hearts of men, 
begin by ranging the women on the fide 
of the laws and manners; let him put 
virtue and glory under the guard of 
beauty, under the tutelage of love: with- 
out this agreement he is ſure of no- 
thing. Y 

Such was the policy of the Samnites, 
that warlike republick which made 
Rome paſs under the yoke, and was a 
Jong time her rival. What made a 
Samnite a warrior, a patriot, a man vir- 
tuous againſt every trial, was the care 
they took to attach to all theſe qualities 
the moſt valuable prize of love. 

The ceremony of their marriages was 
celebrated every year-in a wide place, 
deſtined for military exerciſes. All the 
youth, who were of a ſufficient age to 
give citizens to the republick, aſſembled 
on a ſolemn day. There the young men 
choſe their wives, according to the rank 
which their virtues and their exploits 
had given them in the annals of their 
country, We may eaſily conceive what 
a triumph this muſt be to thoſe women 
who had the glory of being choſen by 
the conquerors; and how pride and love, 
thoſe two ſprings of the human paſſions, 
gave force to virtues on which all their 
lucce(s depended, They expected every 
year the ceremony of their marriages 
with a timid impatience; till then the 
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young men and maidens of the Sam. 
nites never ſaw one another but in the 
temple, under the eyes of their mothers 
and prudent old men, with a modeſty 
equally inviolable to both ſexes. In- 
deed, this auſtere confinement was no 
reſtraint to the deſires: the eyes and 
heart made a choice; but it was to the 
children a religious and ſacred duty to 
confide their inclination tothe authors of 
their days; a ſecret of this ſort divulged 
was the ſhame of a family. This inti- 
mate communication of the deareſt ſen- 
timent of their ſoul, this tender diſclo- 
ſure, which it was not permitted them 
to give to their deſires, their regrets, 
their fears, but in the reſpectable boſom 
of Nature, rendered a father and mo- 
ther the friends, the conſolers, the ſup- 
port, of their children, 
ſome, the happineſs of others, conne&< 
ed all the members of a family by the 
warmeſt intereſts of the human heart; 
and this ſociety of pleaſure and pain, 
cemented by habitude, and conſecrated 
by duty, laſted til] the grave. If the 
event did not anſwer their defires, an 
inclination which had not manifeſted it- 


ſelf abandoned it's object ſo much the 


eaſier, as it would have been in vain 
to have purſued it with obſtinacy, and 
there was a neceſſity for it's giving place 
to the object of a new choice: for mar- 
riage was an act of duty in a citizen. 
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The legiſlator had wiſely conſidered, 
that he who would not take a wife him- 
ſelf, depended in ſome meaſure on the 
wives of others: and in making a crime 
of adultery, he had made a duty of mar- 
riage, There was a neceſſity, therefore, 
of preſenting themſelves to the aſſembly 
as ſoon as they had attained the age 
pointed out by the laws, and of making 
a choice according to their rank, though 
it were not alſo according to their de- 
fires, Fe 

Among a warlike people, beauty, 
even in the weaker ſex, has ſomething 
fierce and noble, which ſavours of their 
manners, The chace was the moſt fa- 
miliar amuſement of the Samnite mai - 
dens; their ſkill in drawing the bow, 
their. nimbleneſs in the race, are talents 
unknown among us. Thefe exerciles 
gave their perſons a wonderful eaſe, and 
their action a freedom full of graces. 
Unarmed, modeſty was painted on their 
countenances; as ſoon as they had faſt- 
ened on their quivers, their head was 
erected with a warlike aſſurance, and 
courage ſparkled in their eyes. The 


beauty of the men had a majeſtick and 
- ſeriovs character; and the image of 


battles, for ever preſent to their imagt- 
nations, gave to their looks a grave, 
commanding, and ſavage boldneſs. A- 
midſt this warlike youth was diſtinguiſh- 
ed, by the delicacy of his features, his 
ſenſible and tender air, the ſon of the 
brave Teleſpan, one of the old Samnites 
who had fought beſt for liberty. This 


old man, in reſigning up his arms to 


the hands of his ſon, had ſaid to him, 
My ſon, I hear ſometimes the old men, 
with an ill-natured raillery, telling 
me that I qught to clothe you like a 
woman, and that you would have made 
a pretty hunireſs., Theſe railleries 
< af your father; but he conloles 
© himſelf in the hope that Nature has at 
© lealt made no miſtake in the heart 
© which the has given you.'——* Take 
© courage, my father, rephed the youn 
man, piqued with emulation; * theſe 
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old men will, perhaps, be glad one 


«* day that their children follow my ex- 
© ample; let them take me for a girl 
© here, the Romans ſhall not be miſtaken 
s in me.“ Agatis kept his word with 


his father, and diſplayed in his firſt cam- 


paigns an intrepidity, an ardour, Which 
charged their tailleries into encomiums. 
His companions (aid to one another with 


aſtoniſhment, Who would have thought 
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this effeminate body was filled with ſo 
manly a courage? Cold, hunger, fa. 
. tigue, nothing daunts him; with his 
touching and modeſt air he braves 
death full as well as we.” 
One day, in preſence of the enem 
Agatis ſeeing with compoſure a ſhower 
of arrows falling around him; Von 
© who are ſo handſome, how are you ſo 
© brave?” ſaid one of his companions 
who was remarkable for his vglineſs, 
At theſe words the ſignal for the attack 
was given. And you, who are ſo 
ugly, replied Agatis, will you now 
* ſee which of us two ſhall carry off the 
© ſtandard of the battalion we are going 
* to charge?“ He ſaid; both of them 
ſpring forward; and, in the midſt of the 
carnage, Agatis appears with the ſtand. 
ard in his hand, 

However, he now approached the age 
wherein he was to enter himſelf in the 
number of married perſons; and, in the 
quality of father, to obtain that of cid. 
zen. The young damſels, who heard 
of his valour with eſteem, and ſaw bis 
beauty with a ſoft emotion, envied each 
other his looks, One alone at laſt at. 
tracted them, the beautiful Cephalis. 

In her were aſſembled, in the higheſt 
degree, that modeſty and boldneſs, thoſe 
noble and touching graces, which cha- 
racterize the Samnite beauties. The 
laws, as I have ſaid, had not forbid the 
eyes to ſpeak; and the eyes of love are 
very eloquent, when it has noother lan- 
fade If you have ſometimes ſeen 

overs conſtrained by the preſence of 2 
{ſevere witneſs, do not you admire with 
what rapidity the whole ſoul unfolds it- 
ſelf in the lightening of one fugitive 
glance? A look of Agatis declared his 
trouble, his fears, his hope, and the 
emulation of virtue and glory with which 
love had juſt enflamed his heart. Ce- 
phalis ſeemed to forbid her eyes to meet 
thoſe of Agatis; but her eyes were ſome- 
times a little ſſow in obeying her, and 
were not caſt downwards till after they 
had been anſwered, Qne day eſpecial- 
ly, and it was that which decided the 
triumph of her lover; one day her locks 
being fixed upon him, after remaining 
for lome time immoveable, were turned 
up towards Heaven with the moſt tender 
expreſſion. * Ah! I underſtand that 
< wiſh,” ſaid the young man in himſell; 
© I underſtand it, =—y will accompliſk 

it. Charming maiden, have I flat- 
© texed myſelf too much? Did —_ 
64 
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t eyes, raiſed up to Heaven, beſeech it 
to render me meg chuſing you? 
Well, Heaven has liftened to you; I 
« feel it by the emotions of my ſoul. 
« But, alas! all my rivals (and I hall 
« hayerivals without number) will diſ- 
+ puke with me this honour: a brilliant 
« ation depends upon circumſtances ; 
« ſhould any one happier than I attain 
« it, he has the honour of the firſt choice; 
« and the firſt choice, beautiful Cepha- 
« lis, cannot but fall upon you.” 
Theſe ideas engaged his attention 
without remiſſion: they engaged alſo 
the attention of his miſtreſs. © If Aga- 
« tis had to chuſe, ſaid ſhe, * he would 
« fix upon me; I dare believe it: I 
« have obſerved him well, I have tho- 
© roughly read his ſou]. Whether he 
« preſents himſelf to my companions, 
/ © or whether he ſpeaks to them, he 
© has not with them that complaiſance, 
© that ſweet earneſtneſs, which he be- 
© trays on ſeeing me. I perceive alſo 
that his voice, wag ſoft and ten- 
der, has ſomething ſtil] more ſenſible 
« when he ſpeaks to me. His eyes eſpe- 
© cially . . . > Oh! His eyes have ſaid 
© to me what they ſay to no one elſe; 
© and would it had pleaſed the gods that 
© he were the only one who diftinguiſh- 
© ed me from the crowd! Yes, my dear 
* Apatis, it would be a misfortune to 
* ſeem handſome to any other than thee. 
© What compariſon between him and 
* thoſe youths who terrify me while 
they ſeek me out with their eyes? 
© Their murderous air frightens me. 
* Agatis is valiant, but has nothing 
© ferocious in him; even under arms, 
* we ſee in him I know not what that 
is moving. He will perform prodi- 
« gies of valour, T am ſure; but after 
* all, if Fortune betrays love, and if ſome 
other has the advantage... that 
* thought chills me with terror.” 

Cephalis difſembled not her fears to 
her mother. Put up vows,” ſaid ſhe 
to her, put up vows for Agatis's 
glory; you will put them up tor the 
* happineſs of your daughter. I think, 
lam ſure he loves me; and can I 
= * not adore him? You know that he 
bas the eſteem of our elders; he is the 
idol of all my companions: I ſee their 


at his approach; one word from bis 
mouth fills them with pride. . Very 
well,” ſaid her mother ſmiling, * if he 

loves you, he will chuſe you.. He 


* confuſion, their bluſhes, their emotion 
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* would chuſe me, without doubt, if he 
© had the right of chuſing; but my 
© mother—" But my daughter, he 
© will have his turn,'— His turn, alas! 
© it will be a pretty time,' replied Ce- 
phalis, fixing her eyes on the ground, 


How, my daughter? Methinks, to 


© hear you—the word is, who ſhall have 
© you! You flatter yourſelf a little. 
* I do not flatter myſelf; I tremble; 
* bappy if I had known to pleaſe only 
* him whom I ſhall always love?! 
Agatis, on his fide, the evening of 
the day on which he took the field, ſaid 
to his father, embracing him, © Adiev, 
dear author of my life; either you ſee 
me for the laſt time, or you ſhall ſee 
me again the moſt glorious of all the 
ſons of the Samnites.—“ Well ſaid, 
my boy: thus it is that a well-born 


In reality, I ſee thee animated with an 
ardour that aſtoniſhes even myſelf; 
what propitious deities inſpire thee ?* 
— What deities, my father? Nature 
and Love, the deſire of imitatin 

you, and of meriting Cephalis.— 
Oh! I underſtand; love is concerned 
in it: there is no harm in that. Come, 
tell me a little: I think I have ſome- 
times diſtinguiſhed your Cephalis 
among her companions,*— Yes, my 
father, ſhe is eaſily diſtinguiſned.— 
But do you know that ſhe is very 
© beautiful 7? Beautiful! beautiful 
© as glory,'—< I think I ſee her, con- 
tinued the old man, who took a delight 
in animating him; © Iſee in her the figure 
of a nymph.— “ Ah, my father! cried 
Agatis, © you do a great deal of honour 
to the nymphs.'—* An elegant gait?? 
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— And ſtil} more noble.”—-* A freſh 


© complexion?*”—* The roſe itſelf.— 
© Long treſſes braided with grace? 
And her eyes, my father, her eyes? 
© Oh! that you had ſeen them, when 
* lifted up to Heaven after being fixed 
© on me, they prayed for victory. 
* You are right, ſhe is all charming 1 


but you will have rivals,'—* Rivals 
© I have undoubtedly a thouſand.”— 


© They will carry her off from you. 


They will carry her off from me?. 


To tell you the truth, I am afraid of 

it; theſe Samnites are very brave 

young fellows ! Oh! let them be 

as brave as you pleaſe; that is not 
what diſturbs me. Let them but give 

me an opportunity of meriting Cepha- 

lis, you ſhall hear of me.“ Teleſpon, 

2 who 
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ſon ought to take leave of his father. 
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who till then had taken a delight in ſti- 
mulating him, could no longer contain 
his tears. Ahl the rare preſent that 
Heaven makes us, ſaid he, embracing 
him, * when he gives us a ſenſible heart | 
© It is the principle of all the virtues. 
6 My dear child, you overwhelm me 
« with joy. There remains ſtill in wy 
« yeins ſufficient to make one campaign 
© and you promiſe me ſuch fine things, 
© that I will make this along with you.” 
The day of departure, according to 
cuſtom, the whole army filed off hefore 
the young maidens, who were ranged on 
the ſpot, to animate the warriors. The 
ood old Teleſpon marched by his ſon's 
de. Ah, ahl' ſaid the other old men, 
« (ee Teleſpon is grown young again; 


© where is he going then at his age? 


To a wedding, replied the good man; 
© to a wedding.“ Agatis made him 
remark Cephalis from afar, who tower - 
ed above her companions with a grace 

rfectly celeſtial. His father, who had 
Bis eyes upon him, perceived, that in 
paſſing before her, that ſweet and ſe- 
rene countenance was inflamed with a 
martial ardour, and became terrible as 
the countenance of Mars. Courage, 
* my ſon!” ſaid he to him; © indulge thy 
© paſſion, it becomes thee well.” 

Part of the cainpaign paſſed between 
the Samnites and the Romans m ob- 
ſerving each other, without coming to 
any deciſive action. The ſtrength of 
the two ſtates conſiſted in their armies; 
and the generals on both tides acted like 
able officers. However, the young Sam- 
Nites who were to marry, burned with 
impatience of coming to blows. © I 
have done nothing yet,” ſaid one, wor- 
thy to be inſcribed in the annals of the 
" © republick; I ſhall have the ſhame of 
hearing myſelf named without any eu- 
flogy to diſtinguiſh me. What pity," 
Faid another, that they vouchiafe not 
© to offer us an opportunity of ſignaliz- 
« ing ourſelves! I ſhould have done 
£ wonders this campaign. —“ Our ge- 
© neral,' ſaid the greater part, vill diſ- 
© honour us in the eyes of our elders 
« and wives. If he leads us back with- 
« out fighting, they will have room to 
think that he miſtruſted our valour.” 

But the ſage warrior, who was at their 
head, heard them unmoved. From his 
ſlowneſs and delays, he promiſed him- 
ſelf two advantages: one was to per- 
ſuade the enemy that he was weak or 
fearful, and to engage him, in this con- 


fidence, to an imprudent attack; t|, 
other, to ſuffer the impatience of his 
warriors to encreale, and to carry their 
ardour toexceſs before he riſked a battle, 
Both theſe (tratagems ſucceeded, The 
Roman general, barangving his troops, 
pointed out to them the Samnites wa. 
vering, and ready to fly before them. 
© The genius of Rome triumphs,” (4; 
he to them; that of our enemies trem. 
© bles, and is not able to ſuſtain our 
* approach. Come on brave Romans; 
© it we have not the advantage of ground, 
© that of valour makes it up to us: it 
is ours; let us march.“ There they 
* are,” ſaid the Samnite general to his 
impatient youth; let us ſuffer them 19 
approach within bow- ſhot, and vou 
© ſhall then hare all the liberty imagin. 
© able to deſerve your wives.“ 

The Romans advance; the Samnitcs 
wait them with firmneſs. * Let us fall 
upon them," ſaid the Roman genera|; 
a ſtill body cannot ſuſtain the ime. 
* tuoſity of that which runs upon them. 
On a ſudden the Samnites themſelves 
ſpring forward, with the rapidity of 
courſers when the barrier is opened to 
them. The Romans halt; they receive 
the ſhock without being broken or diſ- 
ordered; and the ſkilfulneſs of their 
chief changes on a ſudden the attack to 
a defence. They fought a long time 
with incredible obſtinacy : to conceive 
it, we muſt picture to ourſelves men 
who had no other paſhons than love, 
nature, country, liberty, glory, defend- 
ing in thoſe deciſive moments all thole 
1ntereſts at once. In one of the redoubt- 
ed attacks of the Samnites, old Telel- 
pon was dangerouſly wounded, as he 
fought by the fide of his ſon. The 
youth, full of love for his father, ſeeing 
the Romans giving way in all parts, and 
thinking the battle won, purſued the in- 
vincible movement of nature, and draw- 
ing his father out of the tumult, helped 
him to drag himſelf to ſome diltance 
from the place of combat, There, 2 
the foot of a tree, he dreſſed, with tcars, 
the deep wound of the venerable old 
man. While he was drawing the dat 
out of it, he heard near him the noiſe of 


a a troop of Samnites, who had been te. 


pulſed, © Whither are you going, 
* friends?” ſaid he to them, quitting 8 
father, © You fly! this is your Wah. 
And perceiving the left wing of the Ro- 
mans uncoveredz Come on," ſaid be; 


let us attack their flank: they de 
« yaſs 


„ vanquiſhed, if you but follow me.“ 
This rapid evolution ſtruck terror into 
that wing of the Roman army; and A 

tis, ſeeing them put to the rout, 
purſue, ſaid he, my friends! the 
« road is open: I quit you for a mo- 
« ment, to go and aſſiſt my father.“ 
victory at laſt decided for the Samnites, 
and the Romans, too much enfeebled 
by their loſſes, were obliged to retire 
within their walls. : 

Teleſpon had fainted away through 
pain, The cares of his ſon re- animated 
him. „Are they beaten ?* demanded 
the old man. They are putting the 
« finiſhing ſtroke to it, ſaid the young 
one; © things are in a good poſture,'— 
If ſo,' ſaid the old man, ſmiling, * en- 
« deayour torecal me to life: it is ſweet 
© to conquerors; and I would ſee thee 
© married.* The good man, for a long 
time, had not ſtrength to ſay more; for 
the blood, which had flowed from his 
wound, had reduced him to extremity, 

The Samnites, after their victory, 
buſied themſelves the whole night in ſuc- 
couring the wounded : they ſpared no 
pains to ſave the worthy father of Aga- 
tis; and he recovered, though with ſome 
difficulty, of his weakneſs. 

The return from the campaign was 
the time of their marriages, tor two rea- 
ſons : one, that the reward of ſervices 
done their country miglit follow them 
cloſe, and that theexample might thence 
have more force; the other, that during 
the winter the young huſbands might 
have time to give lite to new citizens, 
before they went to expoſe their own. 
As the deeds of this glowing youth had 
been more brilliant than ever, they 
thought proper to give more pomp and 
ſplendour to the feaſt, which was to be 
their triumph. 

There were few maidens in the ſtate, 
who had not, like Cephalis, ſome com- 
munication of ſentiments and defires 
with ſome one of the young men; and 
each of them put up vows for him whoſe 
choice ſhe hoped to fix, if he ſhould 
have it in his power to chuſe. 

The place in which they were to aſ- 
ſemble, was a vaſt amphitheatre, enter- 
ed by triumphal arches, on which were 
ſeen hung up the ſpoils of the Romans. 
The young warriors were to repair there 
armed at all points; the young mai- 
dens with their bow and quiver, and us 
well clad as the ſimplicity of a (tate, in 
which luxury was unknown, permitted. 
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Come, daughters, ſaid the mothers, 
eager to adorn them, © you muſt preſent 
© yourſelves at this avguſt feaſt, with 
mall the charms that Heaven has been 
« pleaſed to grant you. The glory of 
© men is to conquer, that of women to 
pleaſe. Happy thoſe who ſhall merit 
the wiſhes of theſe young and valiant 
citizens, who are now going to be ad- 
judged the molt worthy of giving de- 
tenders to the ſtate | the palm of me- 
rit will fhelter their habitation, the 
publick eſteem will furound it. Their 
children will be the elder ſons of their 
country, and it's moſt precious hope.” 
While they ſpoke thus, theſe tender mo- 
thers interweaved with vine-leaves and 
myrtle the beautiful treſſes of theſe young 
virgins, and gave to the foldings of their 
veil that air and turn which was moſt 
favourable to the character of their beau- 
ty. From the knots of the girdle be- 
neath the boſom, they created waves of 
the moſt elegant drapery; fixed the qui- 
ver on their ſhoulders ; inſtructed them 
to preſent themſelves with grace, lean- 
ing on the bow; and threw back their 
light robe negligently, above one of 
their knees, in order to give their gait 
more eaſe and majeſty. This induſtry 
of the Samnite mothers was an a& of 
piety; and gallantry itſelf, employed in 
the triumph of virtue, atſumed the ſa- 
cred character ot it. The maidens, ad- 
miring themſelves in the chryſtal of the 
pure wave, never thought themſelves ſuf- 
ficiently handſome; each of them exag- 
gerated the advantages of her rivals, and 
dared no longer reckon upon her own. 
But of all the wiſhes formed in that 
great day, there were none more ardent 
than thoſe of the beautiful Cephalis. 
May the gods grant us our prayers,* 
ſaid her mother to her, embracing her ; 
© but, my daughter, wait their will with 
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© the iubmiſſion of an humble heart! if, 


* they havegiven yau ſomecharms, they 
© know what vaſue to ſet upon them. 
It is for you to crown their gifts with 
© the graces of modeſty. Without mo- 
« deily, beauty may daazle, but will 
* never touch the heart, It is by this 
© that it inſpires a tender veneration,and 
* obtains a kind of worſhip. Let this 
© amiable modetty ſærve as a veil to de- 
* fires, which, perhaps, may become 
extinct before the day cloſes, and give 
© place to a new inclination,” Cephalis 
was not able to bear this idea without 
letting fall ſome tears, Theſe tears,“ 


laid 
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who till then had taken a delight in ſti- 
mulating him, could no longer contain 
his tears. Ah! the rare preſent that 
« Heaven makes us, ſaid he, embracing 
him, hen he gives us a ſenſible heart | 
© It is the principle of all the virtues. 
My dear child, you overwhelm me 
« with joy. There remains ſtill in my 
« yeins ſufficient to make one campaign 
© and you promiſe me ſuch fine things, 
© that I will make this along with you.” 

The day of departure, according to 
cuſtom, the whole army filed off hefore 
the young maidens, who were ranged on 
the ſpot, to animate the warriors. The 

ood old Teleſpon marched by his ſon's 

de. Ah, ahl' ſaid the other old men, 
« (ce Teleſpon is grown young againz 
© where is he going then at his age? 
To a wedding, ' replied the good man; 
to a wedding.“ Agatis made him 
remark Cephalis from afar, who tower - 
ed above her companions with a grace 

rfectly celeſtial. His father, who had 
E. eyes upon him, perceived, that in 
paſſing before her, that ſweet and ſe- 
rene countenance was inflamed with a 
martial ardour, and became terrible as 
the countenance of Mars. Courage, 
* my ſon!” ſaid he to him; © indulge thy 
© paſſion, it becomes thee well.” 

Part of the cainpaign paſſed between 
the Samnites and the Romans m ob- 
ſerving each other, without coming to 
any deciſive action. The ſtrength of 
the two ſtates conſiſted in their armies; 
and the generals on both ſides acted like 
able officers. However, the young Sam- 
Nites who were to marry, burned with 
impatience of coming to blows. © I 
have done nothing yet,” ſaid one, wor- 
thy to be inſcribed in the annals of the 
4 republick; I ſhall have the ſhame of 
hearing myſelf named without any eu- 
£ logytodiitingmſh me. What pity," 
Faid another, that they vouchiafe not 
© to offer us an opportunity of ſignaliz- 
« ing ourſelves! I ſhould have done 
4 wonders this campaign.“ Our ge- 
© neral,” ſaid the greater part, will diſ- 
© honour us in the eyes of our elders 
« and wives. If he leads us back with- 
« out fighting, they will have room to 
think that he miſtruſted our valour.” 

But the ſage warrior, who was at their 
head, heard them unmoved. From his 
ſlowneſs and delays, he promiſed him- 
felf two advantages: one was to per- 
ſuade the enemy that he was weak or 
feartul, and to engage him, in this con- 


fidence, to an imprudent attack; ths 
other, to ſuffer the impatience of his 
warriors to encreaſe, and to carry their 
ardour toexceſs before he riſked a battle. 
Both theſe ſtratagems ſucceeded. The 
Roman general, haranguing his troops, 
pointed out to them the Samnites wa- 
vering, and ready to fly before them. 
© The genius of Rome triumphs,” ſaid 
he to them; * that of our enemies trem- 
bles, and is not able to ſuſtain our 
approach. Come on brave Romans; 
if we have not the advantage of ground, 
that of valour makes it up to us: it 
is ours; let us march.'—* There they 
* are,” ſaid the Samnite general to his 
impatient youth; et us ſuffer them to 
* approach within bow-ſhot, and you 
© ſhail then hare all the liberty imagin. 
© able to deſerve your wives.“ 

The Romans advance; the Samnites 
wait them with firmneſs. * Let us fall 
© upon them, ſaid the Roman general; 
* a fhll body cannot ſuſtain the impe- 
* tuoſity of that which runs upon them.” 
On a ſudden the Samnites themſelves ' 
ſpring forward, with the rapidity of 
courſers when the barrier is opencd to 
them. The Romans halt; they receive 
the ſhock without being broken or diſ- 
ordered; and the ſkilfulneſs of their 
chief changes on a ſudden the attack to 
a defence. They fought a long time 
with incredible obſtinacy : to conceive 
it, we muſt picture to ourſelves men 
who had no other paſhons than love, 
nature, country, liberty, glory, defend- 
ing in thoſe deciſive moments all thole 
intereſts at once. In one of the redoubt- 
ed attacks of the Samnites, old Teleſ- 
pon was dangerouſly wounded, as he 


fought by the fide of his ſon. The 


youth, full of love for his father, ſeeing 
the Romans giving way in all parts, and 
thinking the battle won, purſued the in- 
vincible movement of nature, and draw- 
ing his father out of the tumult, helped 
him to drag himſelf to ſome diſtance 
from the place of combat, There, at 
the foot of a tree, he dreſſed, with tears, 
the deep wound of the venerable old 
man. While he was drawing the dart 
out of it, he heard near him the noiſe of 
a troop of Samnites, who had been re- 
pulſed, © Whither are you going, my 


© friends?” ſaid he to them, quitting his 
father, © You fly! this is your way.” 
And perceiving the left wing of the Ro- 
mans uncovered; * Come on, ſaid he; 
let us attack their flank: they ai© 
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« vanquiſhed, if you but follow me.“ Come, daughters, ſaid the mothers, 
| This rapid evolution ſtruck terror into eager to adorn them, © you muſt preſent 
| that wing of the Roman army; and A- * yourſelves at this auguſt feaſt, with 
| gatis, ſeeing them put to the rout, * all the charms that Heaven has been 

« Purſue,” ſaid he, my friends! the * pleaſed to grant you. The glory of 
road is open: I quit you for a mo- men is to conquer, that of women to 
ment, to go and aſſiſt my father.” pleaſe. Happy thoſe who ſhall merit 
victory at laſt decided for the Samnites, * the wiſhes of theſe young and valiant 
and the Romans, too much enfeebled * citizens, who are now going to be ad- 
by their loſſes, were obliged to retire * judged the molt worthy of giving de- 
within their walls. tenders to the (tate ! the palm of me- 
Teleſpon had fainted away through * rit will ſhelter their habitation, the 
pain, The cares of his ſon re-animated publick eſteem will furound it. Their 
him. Are they beaten ?* demanded * children will be the elder ſons of their 
the old man. They are putting the “ country, and it's moſt precious hope.” 
s finiſhing ſtroke to it,“ ſaid the young While they ſpoke thus, theſe tender mo- 
one; things are in a good poſture.— thers interweaved with vine- leaves and 
If ſo,* ſaid the old man, ſmiling, en- myrtle the beautiful treſſes of theſe young 
« deayour to recal me to life: it is ſweet virgins, and gave to the foldings of their 
* to conquerors; and I would ſee thee veil that air and turn which was moſt 
married.“ The good man, for a long favourable to the character of their beau- 
time, had not ſtrength to ſay more; for ty. From the knots of the girdle be- 
the blood, which had flowed from his neath the boſom, they created waves of 
wound, had reduced him to extremity, the moſtelegant drapery ; fixed the qui- 
The Samnites, after their victory, ver on their ſhoulders ; inſtructed them 
buſied themſelves the whole night in ſuc- to preſent themſelves with grace, lean- 
couring the wounded : they ſpared no ing on the bow; and threw back their 
pains to ſave the worthy father of Aga- light robe negligently, above one of 
tis; and he recovered, though with ſome their knees, in order to give their gait 
difficulty, of his weakneſs. more eaſe and majeſty. This induſtry 
The feturn from the campaign was of the Samnite mothers was an act of 
the time of their marriages, for two rea- piety; and gallantry itſelf, employed in 
ſons : one, that the reward of ſervices the triumph of virtue, aſſumed the ſa- 
done their country might follow them cred character ot it. The maidens, ad- 
cloſe, and that theexample might thence miring themſelves in the chryſtal of the 
have more force; the other, that during pure wave, never thought themſelves ſuf- 
the winter the young huſbands might ficiently handſome; each of them exag- 
have time to give lite to new citizens, gerated the advantages of her rivals, and 
before they went to expoſe their own, dared no longer reckon upon her own. 
As the deeds of this glowing youth had But of all the wiſhes formed in that 
been more brilliant than ever, they great day, there were none more ardent 
thought proper to give more pomp and than thoſe of the beautiful Cephalis. 
ſplendour to the feaſt, which was to be May the gods grant us our prayers,* 
their triumph. ſaid her mother to her, embracing her; 
There were few maidens in the ſtate, but, my daughter, wait their will with 
who had not, like Cephalis, ſome com- the iubmiſſion of an humble heart! if, 
munication of ſentiments and defires they have given yau ſomecharms, they 
with ſome one, of the young men; and © know what value to ſet upon them. 
each of them put up vows for him whoſe It is for you to crown their gifts with 
choice ſhe hoped-to fix, if he ſhould © the graces of modeſty. Without mo- 
have it in his power to chuſe. « deily, beauty may dazzle, but will 
The place in which they were to aſ- never touch the heart, It is by this 
ſemble, was a vaſt amphitheatre, enter- that it inſpires a tender veneration,and 
ed by triumphal arches, on which were * ohtains a. kind of worſhip. Let this 
ſeen hung up the ſpoils of the Romans. * amiable modeity ſarve as a veil to de- 
Tune young warriors were to repair there * fires, which, perhaps, may become 
armed at all points; the young mai- extinct before the day cloſes, and give 
dens with their bow and quiver, and as place to a new inclination,* Cephalis 
well clad as the ſimplicity of a ſtate, in was not able to bear this idea without 
which luxury was unknown, permitted. letting fall lome tears, © Theſe tears," 
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ſaid her mother to her, © are unworth 
« a Samnite maiden. Learn, that of all 
© the young warriors now about to aſ- 
ſemble, there is not one but has la- 
viſhed his blood for our defence, and 
our liberty; that there is not one of 
them but merits you, and towards 
whom you ought to be proud of pay- 
ing the debt due from your country. 
Think of that, dry up your tears, and 
follow me.” 

On his ſide, the good old Teleſpon 
conducted his ſon to the aſſembly. 
Well, ſaid he, © how goes thy heart? 
I have been. ivfhciently pleaſed with 
vou this campaign, and I hope they 
will ſpeak well of it.'—— Alas l' ſaid 
the tender and modeſt Agatis, I had 
but a moment for myſelf. I ſhould 
« perhaps have done ſomething z but 
you were wounded, I owed all my 
attention to you. I do not reproach 
myſelf for having ſacrificed my glory 
to you: I ſhould be incon ſolable for 
having betrayed my country; but 1 
ſhould have been no leſs fo for having 
abandoned my father. Thank Hea- 
ven! my duties were not incompatible; 
the reſt is in the hand of the gods.'— 
How religious we are, when we are 
afraid!” ſaid the old man, ſmiling. 
Confeſs that you were more reſolute, 
when you went out to charge the Ro- 
mans; but take courage, all will go 
well: I promiſe you a handſome wite,” 
They repair to the afſembly, where 
ſeveral generations of citizens, ranged in 
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amphitheatre, formed a moſt awful fight. 


The circuit rounded off into an oval. 
On one ſide were ſcen the daughters at 
the feet of their mothers ; on the other 
ſide, the fathers ranged above tbeir ſons: 


at one end ſat the council of old men; 


at the other the youth not yet marriage- 
able, placed according to the degrees of 
their age. The new- married pairs of 
the preceding years crowned the circle. 
Reſpe&, modeſty, and ſilence, reigned 
throughout. This ſilence was ſuddenly 
interrupted by the noiſe of warlike in- 
ſtruments, and the Samnite general was 
ſeen to enterenvironed with heroes, who 
commanded under him; His preſence 
made all the aſſembly look down. He 
traverſes the circuit, and goes to place 


himſelf with his retinue in the midſt of 
the fages, 


The annals of the republick are open- 
ed, and a herald reads with a loud voice, 


' * according to the order of time, the teſti- 
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mony which the magiſtrates and gene- 
rals had paid to the behaviour of the 
young . warriors, ' He, who by an 

cowardice or baſeneſs had ſet a blot 
upon his name, was condemned by the 
laws to the infamous puniſhment of ce. 
libacy, till he had redeemed his honour 
by ſome brave action: but nothing was 
more rare than ſuch examples. A plain 
honeſty, an irreproachable bravery, was 
the leaſt praiſe that could be given a 
young Samnite : and it was a kind of 
ſhame to have done only one's duty, 
The greater part amongſt them had 
given proofs of a courage, a virtue, 
which every where elſe would be deem. 
ed heroick, but which in the manners of 
that people were hardly to bediftinguiſh- 
ed, ſo familiar were they. Some of 
them raiſed themſelves above their rivals 
by actions that were ſtriking ; but the 
judgment of the ſpectators became more 
ſevere in proportion as they received the 
report of virtues ſtill more worthy of 


commendation ; and thoſe which had at 


firlt ſtruck them, were effaced by greater 
ſtrokes. The firlt campaigns of Agatis 
were of this number; but when they came 
to the recital of the laſt battle, and it was 
related how he had abandoned his fa- 
ther to rally his companions, and lead 
them back to the fight ; this ſacrifice of 
nature to his country carried all their 
ſuffrages: the tears ran from the eyes of 
the old men ; thoſe who ſurrounded Te- 
leſpon embraced him with joy, thoſe at 
a greater diſtance congratulated him by 
geſture and look. The good man ſmiled, 
and burit into tears ; the very rivals of 
his ſon viewed him with reſpe&t; and 
the mothers, preſſing their daughters in 
their arms, wiſhed them Agatis for their 
huſband. Cephalis, pale and trembling, 
dares not lift up her eyes: her heart, 
filled with joy and fear, had ſuſpended 
it's motion; her mother, who ſupported 
her on her knees, dares not ſpeak to her, 
for fear of betraying her, and thinks 


ſhe ſees all eyes fixed upon her. 


As ſoon as the murmur of the uni- 
verſal applauſe was appeaſed, the herald 
names Parmeno, and relates, that in the 
laſt battle, the courſer of the Samnite 
general being thrown down under him, 
transfixed by a deadly ſhaft, and the 
hero in his fall being for a moment de- 
fenceleſs, a Roman ſoldier was on the 
point of piercing him with his javelin ; 
when Parmeno, to ſave the chief's life, 
had ex poſed his own, by throwing him 


ſelf 
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felf before the blow, from which he had 
received a deep wound, It is certain,” 
ſaid the general, addreſſing himſelf to 
the aſſembly, * that this brave citizen 
made a buckler for me with his body; 
and if my life be of ſervice to my 
country, it is a gift of Parmeno's. At 
theſe words, the aſſembly, leſs moved, 
but not leſs aſtoniſhed, at Parmeno's 
courage than that of Agatis, beſtowed 
upon him the ſame eulogics; and the 
ſuffrages and good wiſhes were now di- 
vided between thoſe two rivals. Thehe- 
rald, by order of the elders, commands 
filence; and thoſe venerable judges get 
up to deliberate. "Their opinions are op- 
poſed to each other for a * time with 
equal advantage. Some of them pre- 
tended, that Agatis ought not to have 
uitted his poſt to aſſiſt his father, and 
that he had done nothing but repair this 
fault by abandoning his father to rally 
his companions: but this unnatural ſen- 
timent was eſpouſed by very few. The 
moſt aged of the elders then ſpoke, 
and ſaid, Is it not virtue that we are 
* to recompenſe ? The point, then, is 
only to know which of theſe two 
emotions is the moſt virtuous; to 
abandon a dying father, or to expoſe 
one's own life. Our young warriors 
have both of them performed an action 
deciſive with reſpect to the victory: it 
is for you, virtuous citizens, to judge 
which of the two it muſt have coſt 
moſt, Of two examples equally ſer- 
viceable, the moſt painful is that which 
mult be moſt encouraged.” 
Will it be believed of the manners 
of this people? It was decided with 
one voice, that it was braver to tear 
one's ſelf from the arms of a dying fa- 
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ther, whom we could ſuccour, than to 


expoſe one's ſelf to death, even though 
it were inevitable; and all the ſuffrages 
concurred in decreeing to Agatis the 
honour of the firſt choice. But the con- 
teſt about to ariſe will appear ſtill leſs 
75 1:0 Their deliberations were car- 

ed on aloud; and Agatis had heard 
that the principles of generoſity alone 
made the balance incline in his favour. 
Therearoſe in his ſoul a reproach which 
made him aſhamed. * No,” ſaid he in 
himſelf, © it is a ſurprize ; I ought not 
* to make an ill uſe of it.“ He aſks 
Jeave to ſpeak; they attend in filence. 
* Atriumpb which I have not merited,” 
ſaid he, would be the torment of my 
life; and in the arms of my virtuous 
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© ſpouſe, my happineſs would be em- 
© bittered by the crime of having ob. 
© tained her unjuſtly, You think you 
* crown in me the perſon who has done 
« moſt for his country; ye wiſe Sam. 
© nites, I muſt confeſs, that what I did, 
© was not entirely done for that alone. 
© I love, I Jonged to merit what I love; 
© and if there is any glory redounds to 
© me from a conduct which you vouch- 
* ſafe to commend, love divides it with 
virtue. Let my rival judge higſelf, 
© and let him receive the prize, which I 
yield to him, if he has been more ge- 
© nerous than I.“ How is it poſſible to 
expreſs the emotion which this confeſ- 
fron cauſed in all hearts! On one fide 
it tarniſhed the luſtre of the actions of 
this young man; and on the other it 
gave to the character of his virtue ſome- 
thing more heroick, more ſurprizing, 
more uncommon, than the moſt noble 
devotion of life. This ſtroke of frank- 
nels and candour produced, with regard 
to theſe young rivals, two very oppo- 
ſite effects. Some, admiring them with 
an undiſguiſed joy, ſeemed to teſtify, by 
a noble aſſurance, that this example 
raiſed them above themſelves ; others, 
loſt and confuſed, appeared to be over- 
whelmed, as by a weight above their 
ſtrength. The matrons and virgins, in 
their hearts, unanimouſly gave the prize 
of virtue to him who had the magnani- 
mity to declare, that he was not worthy 
of it: and the elders had their eyes fix- 
ed on Parmeno ; who, with a compoled 
countenance, waited till they thould 
deign to hear him. I know note ſaid 
he at laſt, addreſſing himſelf to Agatis, 
© ] know not to what degree the 3 
© of men ought to be difintereſted, in 
order to be virtuous. There is no- 
thing, ſtrictiy ſpeaking, but is done 
for our own fatisfaftion ; but whag 
I ſhould not have done for mine, is 
the confeſſion I have juſt heard; and 
even ſuppoſing that there may have 
been hitherto ſomething more brave 
in my conduct than in yours, which 
© js a point yet undecided, the ſeverity 
© with which you have juſt now judged 
© yourſelf, raiſes you above me.” f 
Here the elders, con founded, knew not 
which fide to take: they had not even 
recourſe to voices, in order to determine 
to whom to give the prize. It was de- 
cided by acclamation, that both of them 
merited it, and the honour of the ſecond 
choice was now unworthy either of one 
. or 
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or the other, The moſt aged of the 
judges ſpoke again. Why delay, ſaid 
e, 4 by our irreſolutions, the happineſs 
of our young people ? Their choice 
is made in the bottom of their hearts ; 
let them be permitted to communicate 
one to the other the ſecret of their 
deſires : if the object of them be dif- 
ferent, each, without precedency, will 
obtain the wife he loves; if it hap- 
pen that they are rivals, the law of 
chance ſhall decide it; and there is 
no Samnite maden but may glory in 
conſoling the leſs ſucceſsful of theſe 
two warriors.* Thus ſpoke the vene- 
rable Androgeus, and all the afſembly 
applauded. 

They cauſe Agatis and Parmeno to 
advance to the middle of the circus. 
They begin by embracing each other, 
and all eyes are bedewed with tears. 
Trembling each, they heſitate: they are 
afraid to name the wife of their deſires; 
neither of them thinks it poſſible that 
the other can have made a choice dif- 
ferent from his own. I love,” laid 
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Parmeno, * the moſt accompliſhed of 


Heaven's works; grace and beauty 
itſelf.—“ Alas!” replied Agatis, you 
love her whom I adore : it is naming 
her, to paint her thus; the noblenels 
of her features, the gentle fire of her 
looks, I know not what of divinity 
in her ſhape and gait, ſufficiently di- 
ſtinguiſn her from the crowd of Sam- 
nite maidens. How happy will one 
of us be, reduced to another choice!” 
w-* You fay true,“ replied Parmeno, 
there is no happineſs without Eliana,” 
— Eliana, fay you! What,' cried 
Agatis, is it the daughter of the wile 
* Androgevus, Eliana, whom you love?” 
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—* And who then hovld I love? fang 


Parmeno, aftoniſhed at the joy of his 
rival. Eliana! not Cephalis !' reſum- 
ed Agatis with tranſport. * Ah! if ſo, 
* we are happy: embrace me; you re. 
© ſtore me to life.“ By their embraces 
it was eaſy to judge that they were re. 
conciled about their love. The elders 
ordered them to draw near; and, if their 
.choice was not the ſame, to declare it 
aloud. At the names of Eliana and 
Cephalis, the whole amphitheatre re. 
ſounded with ſhouts of applauſe. An. 
drogeus and Teleſpon, the brave Eu- 
menes, father of Cepbalis, Parmeno's 
father, Melante, felicitated each other 
with that melting tenderneſs which 
mingles in the joy of old men, * My 
* friends,” ſaid Teleſpon, , we have 
© brave children there ; with what ar. 
© dour are they going to beget others 
When I think of it, I imagine mylelf 
© tobe ſtill in the flower of my age. Pa. 
* ternal weakneſs apart, the day of mar. 
© riages is a feſtival to me: TI think it 
* is | who marry all the virgins of the 
* commonwealth,* While he ſpoke thus, 
the good man leaped with joy; and as 
he was a widower, they adviſed him to 
put himſelf again into the ranks, * No 
* raillery," ſaid he; if J were always 
* as young, I might yet do ſomething 
to ſpeak of. 

They repaired to the temple to con- 
ſecrate at the foot of the altar the cere- 
mony of the e Parmeno and 
Agatis were conducted together in tri- 
umph; and there was ordered a folemn 
ſacrifice, to return thanks to the gods 
for having given to the republick two 
ſuch virtuous citizens, 
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ELISONDE, one of thoſe good 
fathers of a family who reca} the 
golden age to our minds, had married 
his only daughter, Hortenſia, to the Ba- 
run De Valſain; and his niece, Amelia, 
to the Preſident De Luſane. 

Valſain, gallant without »ffiduity, 
ſufficiently tender without jealouſy, too 
much taken up about his own g.ory 
and advancement to make himlcit-the 


guardian of his wife, had left her, upon 
the ftrength of her pwn vigtue, to deli- 
ver herlelf up to the diſhpations of a 
world, in which being launched him- 
ſelf, he took a delight in ſeeing her 
ſhine. Luſane, more retired, more al- 
ſid uous, breathed only for Amelia; who, 


on her fide, lived but for him. The 


mutual care of plealing was their con- 
ſtant employment, and to them the moit 
/ cred 
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facred of duties was the ſweeteſt of 
pleaſures. | 

Old Feliſonde was enjoying the union 
of his family, when the deaths of Ame- 
lia and Valſain diffuſed ſorrow and 


mourning over it. Luſane in his grief 
had not even the conſolation of being a 
father: Valſain leſt Hortenſia two chil- 
dren with very little to ſupport them. 
The firit ſorrows of the young widow 
were only her huſband; but we forget 
ourſelves in vain, wereturn thither in- 
ſenſibly, The time of mourning was 
that of refleRion. 

At Paris, a young woman, reſigned 
to diſſipation, is exempt from cenſure as 
long as ſhe is in the power of a huſband; 
they ſuppoſe that the perſon moſt in- 
tereſled ought to be the moſt rigid, and 
what he approves they dare not blame; 
but, delivered up to herſelf, ſhe falls 
again under the tutelage of a ſevere 
and jealous publick, and it is not at 
twenty-two that widowhood is a free 
ſtate. Hortenſia then ſaw clearly that 
ſhe was too young to depend only on 
herſelf, and Feliſonde ſaw it till clearer. 
One day this good father communicated 
his fears to his nephew Luſane. My 
£ friend,* ſaid he, © you are much to be 
6 pitied, but I am ſtill more ſo. I have 
© but one daughter; you know how I 
© love her, and you ſee the dangers that 
s ſhe runs. The world, which has ſe- 
« duced her, invites her back again; 
© her mourning over, ſhe will reſign 
s herſelf to it; and I am afraid, old as 
I am, I may live long enough to have 
« occafion to be aſhamed. My daugh- 
ter has a fund. of virtue; but our 
virtue is within ourſelves, and our 
honour, that honour fo dear, is placed 
in the opinion of others. I under- 
ſtand you, Sir; and to ſay the truth, 
I ſhare your uneaſineſs. But can we 
not engage Hortenſia to a new match?” 
—* Ha, my friend! what reaſons ſhe 
has to oppoſe me! two children, two 
children without fortune; for you 
know that I am not rich, and that 
their father was ruined.'—-" No mat- 
ter, Sir; conſult Hortenſia: I know 
a man, if it ſhould be agreeable to 
© her, who thinks juſtly _—_ who 
© has a heart good enough to ſerve as a 
* father to her children,“ The good 
old man thought he underſtood him, 
O, you, ' ſaid he to him, who form- 
ed the happineſs of my niece Amelia, 
# you whom I love as my own ſon; 
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Luſane ! Heaven reads in my heart 
But tell me, does the huſband whom 
you er know my daughter? Is 
not he afraid of her youth, her levity, 
the flight ſhe has taken in the world? 
— 2 her as well as you do, 
© and he eſteems her no leſs. Feliſonde 
delayed not to ſpeak to his daughter. 
Yes, my father, I agree, ſaid the, 
that my ſituation is delicate. To be 
obſervant of one's ſelf, to be afraid of 
one's ſelf without ceaſing, to be in the 
world as before one's judge, is the lot 
of a widow at my age: 1t is painful 
anddangerous.— Well, then, daugh- 
ter, Luſane has talked to me of a huſ- 
© band who would ſuit you. Lu- 
* ſane, my father? Ah, if it be poſ- 
© {ible, let him give me one like him- 
© ſelf! Happy as I was myſelf with 
* Valſain, I could not help envying 
© ſometimes the lot of his wife.” The 
father, tranſported with her anſwer, 
went to give an account of it to his ne- 
phew. If you do not flatter me, ' ſaid 
Luſane, * to-morrow we ſh ll all be 
© happy.'—* What, my friend, is it 
© you??—*+ I myſelf.—“ Alas! my 
heart had told me ſo. — Yes, it is I, 
Sir, who would conlole your old age, 
by bringing back to her duty adaugh- 
© ter worthy of you. Without giving 
into indecent extravagancies, I ſee 
that Hortenſia has aſſumed all the airs, 
* all the follies of a woman of faſhion, 
Vivacity, caprice, the deſire of pleaſ- 
ing and of amuſements, have engaged 
her in the labyrinth of a noiſy and fri- 
volous acquaintance; the point is to 
withdraw her from it. Todo that, I 
have occaſion for a little courage and 
reſolution: I ſhall have tears perhaps 
s to contend with, and that is much 
for a heart ſo ſenſible as mine; never- 
« theleſs, I can anſwer for myſelf. But 
* you, Sir, you are a father; and if 
£ Hortenfia ſhould come to complain to 
© youm—e" Pear nothing; diſpoſe of 
* my davghter: I confide her to th 
virtue; and if the authority of a hut- 
© band be not enough, I relign to you 
© that of a father.” | 
Luſane was received by Hortenſia 
with the molt touching graces, * Think 
© that you ſee in me, laid ſhe to him, 
© the wife that you have lott; if I take 
« her place in your heart, I have no- 
© thing to regret.” 
When they came to draw up the ar- 
ticles; © Sir,” ſaid Luſane to F es 
0 let 
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© orphans... Their father's eſtate has 
6 not permitted him to leave them a 
© large inheritance; let us not deprive 
© them of their mother's, nor let the 
4 birth, of my children be a misfortune. 
© to them.“ The old man was moved 
even to weeping with the generoſity of 
his nephew, whom he called from that 
moment his ſon. Hortenſia was not 
Jeis ſenſtble to the proceedings of her 
new huſband. The moſt elegant equi- 
page, the richelt cloaths, the molt pre- 
cious trinkets, a houſe in which every 
thing breathed taſte, elegance, wealth, 
roclaimed to this young lady a huſf 
hah attentive to all her pleaſures, But 
the joy ſhe felt was not of long duration. 
As Con as a calm had ſucceeded to 
the tumult of the wedding, Liſane 
thought it his duty to come to an expla- 
nation »ith her on the plan of life which. 
he wanted to trece out to her, He took 
for this {c:10us diſcourte the peaceful 
moment of ber waking; that moment 
in which the ſilence of the ſenſes ſea es 
the realon 1i's perfect freedom, wherein 
the ſoul herſel{, lulled by the trance of 
ſleep, ſcems to revive with pure ideas, 
and being wholly miltreſs of herlelf, 
contemplates hcrielft, and reads in her 
own botom, as we ſce to the bottom of 
a clear and ſmooth water, 
My dear Hortenſia, ſaid he to her, 
© I want you to be happy, and to be al- 
ways ſo, But it wiil colt you ſome 
ſight lacrifices, and I had much rather 
aſk. them plainly of you, than engage 
you to them by indirect methods, 
which would ſhew diſtruſt, 
© You have piled with the Baron De 
\ Valſain, ſome 2greeable years. Made 
for the world, and for pleaſures, 
young, brillant, and diſſipated him- 
feit, he inſpired you with all hig taſtes, 
My character is more lerious, my con- 
dit n more modelt, my temper a little 
more {evere.; it is not poſſible for me 
to aſſume his manners, and I believe 
It is the better for you, The path 
you have yet followed is ſtrewed with 
flowers and ſnares; that which we 
are going to purſue has fewer attrac- 
tions and fewer dangers, The charm 
which ſurrounded you would have 
been diſſipated with youth; the ferene 
days I prep: rc tor you will be the ſame 
in all leaions. It is not in the midſt of 
the world that an honeſt woman, finds 


6 happineſs; it is in the midit of hey 
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© own family, in the love of her dutie - 
© the care of her children, and the in- 
* timate commerce of a worthy ſet of 
© acquaintance,” 
The preamble gave Hortenſia ſome 
ſurprize ; above all, the word family 
ſtartled her ear: but aſſuming a tone of 
raillery, © I ſhall become, perhaps, ſome 
day or other,* ſaid ſhe, * an excellent 
© manager of a family; at preſent I 
know nothing of it. My duty is to 
love you, I fulfil it; my children do 
not yet want me: as to my acquain- 
tance, you know that I fee none but 
genteel people.'—" Let us not con- 
found, my dear, gentcel people with 
good people.'—" I underſtand your 
diſtinction; but in point of acquain- 
tau s, we ought not to be ſo difficult. 
The world, ſuch as it is, amuſes me; 
and the way of living in it has nothing 
incompatible with the decency of your 
condition; it is not I who wear the 
robe, and I do not ſee why Madame 
Luſane ſhould be more obliged to be 
a mope than Madam De Valſain. Be, 
then, my dear preſident, as grave as 
you pleaſe; but do not take it amiſs 
that your wife be giddy a few years 
longer: every age will bring it's lik- 
ings along withit.'— It is pity,” re- 
lied Luſane, * to bring. you back to ſeri- 
ouſnels, for you are a charming trifler. 
There is a neceſſity, however, tor talk- 
ing reaſon to you, In the world, do 
you love without diſtinction every 
thing that compoſes it?“ Not ſepa- 
rately; but the medley pleaſes me 
well enough all together.“ What of 
the dealers in ſcandal, for inſtance ? 
— 'The ſcandal-mongers have their 
* charms.'—* They give a ridiculous 
turn to the plaineſt things, a criminal 
air to the moſt innocent, and publiſh, 
with exaggeration, the foibles or ir- 
regularities of thoſe whom they have 
jult flattered,'—* It is true, that at 
the ßirſt glance we are frightened at 
theſe characters, but at bottom they 
are very little dangerous; from the 
moment that we rail at all the world, 
railing does no harm; it is a ſpecies 
of contagion, which: weakens in pro- 
portion as it extends itſelf. And 
thoſe fops, whoſe very looks are an 
inſult to a virtuous woman, and whole 
converſation diſhonours her, what ſay 
you to them?“ One never believes 
them. I would not imitate them 
in {peaking 11], of your ſex; there are 
© many 
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© many valuable women, I know, but 
© there are! * Juſt as it is a- 
© mongſ you, a mixture of virtues and 
© vices.*—" Very well; and what pre- 
© vents our making a choice in this mix- 
ture. We do make one intimacy, 
© but in the world we'live with the 
© world,'— But I, my dear, I would 
© live only with people, who by their 
© manners and character are deſerving 
© to be my friends.'—* Your friends, 
© Sir, your friends! and how many of 
© them have we in life!“ —“ A great 
© many, when we are worthy, and know. 
© how to cultivate them. I ſpeak not 
© of that generous friendſhip, the devo- 
© tion of which proceeds almoſt to he- 
© roiſm; I call thoſe friends who come 
© to me with the defire of finding joy 
© and peace, diſpoſed to pardon my 
© foibles, to conceal them from the eyes 
© of the publick, to treat me when pre- 
£ ſent with frankneſs, when abſent with 
© tenderneſs. Such friends are not fo 
© rarez and I preſume to hope, that I 
' © ſhall have ſuch.'— With all my 
© heartz we will introduce our ſeveral 
* © acquaintance to each other,*—* I will 


got have two ſets of acquaintance.— | 


What, Sir, will not your door be open?” 
— Open to my friends, always: to 
every comer, never, I give you my 
word.“ No, Sir; I will not ſuffer 
you to revolt againſt the publick by 
odious diſtinctions. We may not 
love the world, but we ought to fear 
it, and not offend it..“ Oh, be eaſy, 
my dear, that is my concern: they 
© will ſay that IT am a brute; jealous, 
© perhaps; that fignifies little to me.” 
It fignifies to me. I would have 
© my huſband be reſpected, and not have 
© cauſe to reproach me with having 
made him the town-talk. Form your 
* own company as you ſhall think pro- 
per, but leave me to cultivate my old 
© acquaintance, and prevent the court 
© and town from letting their tongues 
© looſe upon you.“ 

Luſane admited the addreſs of a young 
woman in defending her liberty. My 
* dear Hortenſia, faid he to her, it is 
© not, as a whitn, that I have taken my 
* reſolution : it is upon thorough con- 
* fideration, you may believe me, and 
* nothing in the world can change it. 


' © Chuſe, among the perſons whom you 


ſee, ſuch a number of decent women 
and prudent men as you ſhall think 
« proper, my houſe ſhall be theirs; but 
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that choice made, take leave of the 
reſt. Iwill join my friends to yours: 
our two lifts united ſhall he depoſited 


and if he deviares from it, he ſhall be 
diſcharged. * This is the plan I pre- 
poſe to myſelf, and which I wanted 
to communicate to you.“ 

Hortenſia remained confounded at 
ſeeing all her fine projects vaniſh in a 
moment. She eule not believe that it 
was Luſane, that gentle and complai- 
fant man, who had juſt heen talking to 
her. After this, ſaid ſhe, © who can 
« traſt men? ſee the tone this man aſ- 
ſumes! with what compoſure he die- 
tates his will to me! Fo fee only vire 
tuous women, and accompliſhed men! 
a fine chimera! And then the amuſing 
ſociety which this circle of reſpectable 
friends muſt afford! Such is my plan, 
ſaid he, as if there was nothing but to 
obey when he had ſaid it. See how 
we ſpoil them. My covufin- was a 
good little woman, who moped as 
much as he pleaſed. She was as happy 
as a queen the moment her huſhand 
deigned to {mile upon her, and quite 
tranſported with one careſs, ſhe would 
come to me and boaſt of him as a di- 
vinity. He believes, without doubt, 
that according to her example I ſhall 
have nothing elſe to do but to pleaſe 
him: he 18 miſtaken, and if he in- 
tends to put me in leading-ſtrings, I 
will let him fee that I am no longer a 
child.” 

From that moment, to the joyous, 
free, and endearing manner which ſhe 
had obſerved with Luſane, ſucceeded a 
cold and reſerved air, which he ſaw 
plain enough, but took no notice of it 
to her. She had not failed to make her 
marriage known to that ſwarm of ſlight 
acquaintances, who are called friends, 
They came in crowds to congratulate 
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her, and Luſane could not decline re- — 


turning with her thoſe viſits of ceremo=- 
ny; but he infuſed into his politeneſs 
ſuch ſtriking diſtinctions, that it was 
not difficult for Hortenſia to diſcern 
thoſe whom he wiſhed to ſee again. 

In this number was not included one 
Olympia, who, with a ſovereign con- 
tempt for the opinion of the publick, 
pretends that every thing which pleaſes 
is right, and joins the example to the 

receptz.nur one Climene, who does not 

now why a woman - ſhould make any 

ſeruple to Wr lovers when ſhe is 
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tired of the man ſhe has taken, and 
thinks the timid precautions of ſecreſy 
too much beneath her quality. In this 
number were not included thoſe ſmart 
toilette and ſcene hunters, who Jeading 
in Paris a life of idleneſs and inutility, 
0 s tn the morning, and butterflies in 
the evening*) paſs one half of their time 
in having WA em to do, and the other 
half in doing nothing; nor thoſe obliging 
gentry by profeſſion, who having no 
perſonal exiſtence in the world, attach 
themſelves to a handlome woman to paſs 
for one of her danglers, and who ruin 
her in order to [ypport themſelves. 

Hortenſia retired tio her own apart- 
ment uneaſy and penſtve. She thought 
ſhe ſaw herſelf on the point of being 
deprived of every thing that makes lite 
agreeable: vanity, a taſte for pleaſure, 
the love of liberty, every thing revolted 
againſt the empire which her huſband 
wanted to aſſume. However, having 
armed herſelfw:threſolution, ſhe thought 
it her duty to difſemble for a time, the 
better to chuſe the moment of breaking 
out. 

The next day Luſane aſked her if ſhe 
had made out her liſt. No, Sir,“ ſaid 
ſhe, I have not, and ſhall not make 
any. — Here is mine, continued be, 
without any diſcompoſure; “ fee, if in 
the number of your friends and of 
mine I have forgot any one you like, 
and that is fit for us.'—* I have told 
you, Sir, that I ſhall not meddle in 
your arrangements, and I beg of you, 
once for all, not to interfere in mine. 
If our acquaintance do not fvit, let 
us do like all the reſt of the world: 
let us divide them without conſtrain- 
ing ourſelves. Have thoſe whom you 
like to dinner; I will have thoſe whom 
I like to ſupper.” Ah, my dear 
Hortenſia! what you propoſe to me 
is far from my principles. Do not 
think of it: never in my houſe {hall 
ſuch a cuſtom take place. I will make 
it as agreeable as I can to youz bu: 
no diſtinction, if you pleaſe, between 

our friends and mine. This even- 
ing all whom this lift contain are in- 
vited to ſup with you. Receive them 
well, I beſeech you, and prepare your= 
ſelf to live with them. At theſe 
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words he retired, leaving the lift for 
Hortenſia to peruſe, * There, ſaid ſhe, 
his law is laid down!” And running 
it over, ſhe was encouraging herſelf not 
to ſubmit to it, when the Counteſs De 
Fierville, Valfain's aunt, came to ſee 
her, and found her with tears in her 
eyes. This ffaughty woman had taken 
Ho tenſia into her friendihip, and as ſhe 
flattered her inclinations, had gained her 
confidence. The young lady, whole 
heart ftood in need of con ſolation, told 
her the cauſe of her Chagrin. * How! 
hat l' cried the countels, after hav- 
ipg had the folly to diſpoſe of your- 
felf fo unſuitably, will you alſo be ſo 
weak as to degrade yourſelf? You 
a ſlave! and to whom ? a man of the 
robe! Remember that you have had 
the honour to be Madam De Valſain.” 
Hortenſia was now aſhamed of having 
had the wezkneſs to expoſe her huſband, 
* Though he might be in the wrong,“ 
ſaid ſhe, that ſhould not hinder me 
from reſpecting him: he is the honeſt- 
© eft man in the world, and what he has 
done for my children An honeſt 
man! and whois not ſo? That is a 
© merit to be met with in every ſtreet. 
Aud what has this honeſt man done 
© ſo wonderful for your children? He 
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has not robbed them of their fortune. 

To be ſure it would have been worth 

while to have abuſed your father's 

weakneſs! No, Madam, he has not 

acquired the right of talking ſo ma- 

gilterially, Let him preſide in his 

own court, but leave you to com- 
© mand at home. At theſe words, Lu- 
ſane entered. In my houſe, Madam, 
* it is neither my wile nor I that com- 
* mands, it is reaſon; and probably i 
is not vou that ſhe will chule for an 
* arbitrels.”—* No, Sir!“ replied the 
counteſs, with a commanding tone, it 
is not for you to make laws for this 
lady. You have heaid me, and I am 
glad of it: you know my opinion of 
the ab{urdiry of your proceedings. 
Madam, replied Luſfane, * if I were 
as wrong as you ſuppoſe me, JI am not 
to be corrected by affronts. Gentle- 
neſs and modeſty are the arms of your 
ſex, and Hortenſia by her lelf is much 
more powerful than with your affilt- 
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ance, Leave our agreements to our- 
ſelves, ſince we are the perſons who 
mult live together. Though you 
ſhould have rendered her duties odions 
to her, you could not have diſpenſed 
with her fulfilling them; though you 
« ſhould have made her loſe the confi- 
« dence and friendſhip of her huſband, 
« you could not have made her amends 
for them. Spare her that advice which 
« ſhe neither will nor ought to follow. 
To another they might have been dan- 
| © gerous; to her, thank Heaven! they 
© are only uſeleſs, —Hortenha," added 
he, going, © you have not deſired to give 
me uneaſineſs, but let this ſerve you 
© as a leſſon,'——* See how you defend 
« yourſelf!” ſaid, Madam De Fierville 
to Hortenſia, who had not even dared 
to lift up her eyes. Obey, my dear, 
* obey! It is the portion of weak fouls. 
Good Heaven! (aid the going out, 
] am the gentleſt, the moſt virtuous 
* woman on the face of the earth; but 
it a huſband had dared to treat me 
c 
4 


thus, I ſhould have taken an handſome 

revenge of him!“ Hortenlia had ſcarce 
ſtrength enough to get up to attend 
Madam De Fierville, fo great was her 
terror and contuſion. She perceived 
the advantage that her imprudence gave 
her huſbandz but, far trom availing 
himlſclf of it, he did not even ſo much 
as reproach her with it; and his delicacy 
puniſhed her more than his reſentment 
would have done. 

In the evening, the viſitors being aſ- 
ſembled, Luſane ſeized the moment 
when his wite was yet in her own apart- 
ment. Here,” ſaid he to them, is 
© the rendezvous of friendſhip: if you 
* like it, come often, and let us paſs 
© our life together.” They all replied 
with one voice, that they deſired no- 
thing better. * There,” continued he, 
preſenting to them the good Feliſonde, 
* there is our worthy and tender father, 
who will. be the ſoul of our pleaſures. 
At his age, joy has fomething more 
ſenſible and tender in it than in youth, 
and nothing is more amiable than an 
amiable old man. He has a daughter 
whom I love, and whom I would make 
happy. Aﬀitt me, my friends, to 
keep her among us; and let love, na- 
ture, and friendſhip, conſpire to ren- 
der her houſe every day more agree- 
able to her. She entertains fur the 
world the prepoſſeſſions of her age; 
„ but when we hall have taſted the 
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charms of a virtuous ſociety, this vain 
world will touch her but little.“ While 
Luſane ſpoke thus, old Feliſonde could 
not reframn letting fall ſome tears. O, 
* my friend?” ſaid he, claſping him in 
his arms; © happy the father, who at his 
death can leave his daugher in ſuck 
© good hands!” 

The inſtant after arrived Madam De 
Luſane. All hearts flew out to meet 
her; but her own was not eaſy, She 
diſguiſed her ill temper under the reſerv- 
ed air of ceremony; and her politeneſs, 
though grave, ſtill appeared amiable and 
touching; ſuch a gift have the natural 
graces of embelliſhing every thing. 

They played. Lutane made Horten- 
ſia obſerve that all bis company played 
© maintain union and joy. High play 
prepoſſeſſes and alienates our minds; 
it afflicts thoſe who loſe; it impoſes 
on thoſe who win the duty of being 
grave, and I think it incompatible 
* with the openneſs of friendſhip.* The 
ſupper was delicious: tranſport and 
good-humour were diffuſed round the 
table. The heart and the mind were 
at eaſe; the gallantry was ſuch as mo- 
deſty might ſmile at, and neither decency 
nor liberty were under rettraint, 

Hortenſia in another {ituation would 
have reliſhed theſe tranquil pleaſures; 
but the idea of conſtraint which the 
attached to them embittered their ſweet= 
neſs. 

'The day after, Luſane was ſurprized 
to find her of a treer and pleaſanter air: 
he ſuſpected that ſhe had taken ſome new 
reſolution, © What ſhall we do to- 
© day?” faid he, © I am going to the 
© play,” faid ſhe, and I ſhall come 
© home to ſupper.—“ Very well; and 
who are the ladies you are going with?“ 
—* T wo of Valſain's friends, Olympia 
and Artenice.—“ It is cruel to me,“ 
ſaid the huſband, © to be obliged to give 
© you uneaſineſs continually; but why, 
© Hottenſia, will you expoſe me to it? 
© Do you think me fo inconſiſtent in the 
© principles I have laid down, as to 
* conſent that you ſhould be ſeen in 
publick with thoſe women?“ - To 
be ſure you muſt conſent to it, for the 
party is ſettled, and I thall certainly 
nat fail in it. Pardon me, Madam 
you-thail tail in it, that you may not 
fail in the regard due to yourſelf," 
Is it failing in regard to myſelf to fee 
women whom all the woild ſces? 


© Yes, 
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low. It is,“ ſaid he, the way to 
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« Yes, it is to expoſe yourfelf to be 
* confounded with them in the opinion 
© of the publick.'—* The publick, Sir, 
js not unjuſt; and in the world all per- 
s ſons anſwer for themſelves.— “ The 


.< publick, Madam, ſuppoſes with rea- 


© ſon, that thoſe who are allied in plea- 
© ſures, are allied in manners, and you 


-* ought not to have any thing in com- 


mon with Olympia and Artenice, If 
* you would not break off with them 
too abruptly, there is a way; excuſe 
* yourſelf only from the play, and invite 
* them to ſupper: my door ſhall be 
« (hat-ageinit all my friends, and we 
« will be alone with them. —“ No, Sir! 
© no!* ſaid ſhe to him with ill-humovr; 
J will not abuſe your complaifance.” 
And che writ to diſengage herſelf, No- 
thing had coft her to much as this billet: 
tears of anger bedewed it, © To be 
* ſure,” Taid (he, © I care very little for 


leſs: but to tee one's ſelf eppoſed in 
every thing; never to have a will of 
one's own! to be ſubje&t<d-to that of 
another! to hear him dictating his 
laws to me with an inſulting tranquil- 
lity! that is what drives me mad, and 
what will make me capable of every 
thing.“ 

It was certain, however, that the 
tranquillity of Luſane was far from 
having an inſulting air, and it was eaſy 


to ſce that he did violence to himſelt. 


His father-in-law, who came to ſup with 
him, perceived the melancholy into which 


he was plunged. * Ah, Sir!” faid Lu- 
ſane to him, * I ſee that I have entered 


© into an engagement with you very 


painful to tulfii!* He told him what 


had happened. Courage, my friend,” 


ſaid this good father to him, let us 
o 


not be diſcouraged; if it pleaſes Hea- 
ven, you will render her worthy your 
cares and love. In pity to me, in pity 
to my daughter, maintain your reſo- 
lution. lam going to fee her, and if 
ſhe complain——" If ſhe complain, 
contole her, Sir, and appear ſenſihble 
to her grief: her reaſon will be more 
tractable when her heart is comforted, 
Let her hate me juſt at prefent; I ex- 
- peed it, and am not ſurprized at it; 


ſhould atrer the ſentiments of nature 


theſe women; the play intereſts me (till 


but if the bitterneſs of her temper 


im her ſoul, if her confidence in you 

© ſhould be weakened, all would be Joſt, 
The goodn*ls of her heart is my only 
© refource, and it is only by an unalter- 
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© able gentleneſs that we can prevent 
© her being exaſperated. After all, the 
© trials to which T put her are grievous 


+ © at her time of life, and you muſt be 


© her ſupport.” 

Theſe precautions were uſeleſs; whe. 
ther from vanity or delicacy, Hortenſia 
had the power to conceal her chagrin 
from the eyes of her father. A good 


ſign,' ſaid Luſane; © ſhe knows how 


© to {ſubdue herſelf; and there are none 
© but weak ſouls of whom we ought to 
© deſpair.” The day following they 
dined together alone, and in the moſt 
rofound fence, At their getting up 
From. table, Hortenſha ordered the horſes 
to be put to. Where are you going?” 
ſaid her huſband. * To make an excule, 
Sir, for the rudeneſs I was guilty of 
yeſterday.'— Go, Hortenha, ſince 
you will have it fo; but if my repoſe 
be dear to you, take your Jaſt leave of 
thoſe women.“ 
Artenice and Olympia, to whom Ma- 
dam De Fierville had related the ſcene 
ſhe had had with Luſane, ſuſpected that 
it was he who had hindered Hortenſia 
from going to the play with them. 
© Yes,” ſaid they to her, it was he; 
we ſaw him but for a minute, but we 
have formed our opinion of him: he 
is a morote, abſolute man, and one 
who will make you unhappy.'—* He 
has talked to me hitherto only in the 
ſtyle of friendſhip. It is true, that he 
has his particular principles, and a 
way of living but little compatible 
with the cuſtoms of the world, but. 
But let him live by himſelf,” replied 
Olympia; * and let him leave us to 
© amuſe ourſelves in peace. Do you aſk 
© him to follow you? A huſband is the 
man in the world we can beſt ſpare, 
© and Ido not fee why you have occaſion 
* for his advice to receive whomſoever 
© you think proper, and to go and fee 
© whom you pleaſe.—“ No, Madam, 
ſaid Hortenſia to her, it is not ſo eaſy 
as you imagine, to put one's ſelf, at 
my age, above the will of a huſband 
who has behaved fo well to me.'— 
She gives way: fee, ſhe is quite 
tamed,* replied Artenice. Ah, my 
dear! you do not know what it is to 
yield once to a man, with whom one 
is to paſs one's life. Our huſbands 
are our tyrants if they are not our 
flaves, Their authority is a torrent 
which ſwells as it runs; we can ſtop 
it only at it's ſource; and I ſpeak 
| * from 
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« from experience: for having heen. 


« guilty of an unfortunate complaiſance 
to my huſband twice, I have been for 
« fix months 4 obliged to ſtrug- 
« gle with him for the aſcendancy which. 


« my weakneſs had given 17 and but 


« for an unparalleled effort of courage 
« it would have been all over with me, 
« I wis a gone woman,*—* That de- 
« pends. upon tempers, ſaid Hortenſia; 
and my huſband is not one of thoſe 
« who are to be brought down by obſti- 
nacy.— Undeceive yourſelf,” replied 
Olympia; there is not one whom gen- 
« tleneſs ever reconciles; it is by op- 
« poſing them that we rule them; it is 
by the dread of ridicule and ſhame 
that we hold them: what are you 
afraid of? We are very ſtrong when 
we are handſome, and have nothing 
* to reproach ourſelves, Your cauſe is 
„ that of all the women; and the men 
© themſelves, the men who know how 
to live, will be on your fide.* Hor- 
tenſia objected the example of her cou- 
ſn, whom Luſane had made happy. 
They. replied, that her couſin was a 
weak woman; that if the life which ſhe 
had led was a good one to her, it was 
becaule ſhe knew no better; but that a. 
woman, launched into the great world, 
who had taſted the charms of it, and 
formed it's ornament, was not made to 
bury herſelf in the ſolitude of her own 
houſe, and the narrow circle of an ob- 
ſcure acquaintance. They talked to 
her of a ſuperb ball which the Ducheſs 
of as to give the next day. All 
© the handſome women will be invited 
* there,” ſaid they to her; if your huſ- 
© band prevents your going, it is a 
* ſtroke that will cry out for vengeance; 
© and we adviſe you, as friends, to ſeize 
© that occaſion to make a noiſe, and to 
part.“ 

Though Hortenſia was very far from 
wiſhing to follow theſe violent counſels, 
the ill retained a bitterneſs in her ſoul, 
at ſeeing that her unhappineſs was going 
to he known in the world, and that they 
would look for her in vain at thoſe feaſts 
where but for this ſhe would have ſeen 
herſelf adored, On her return home, a 
card was put into her hands; ſhe read it 
with impatience, and ſighed after having 
read it. Her trembling hand ſtill held it, 
when her huſband accoſted her. It is," 
ſaid ſhe to him careleisly, *acardofinvi- 
* tation to the Ducheſs of ——'s ball.” 


Well, Madam!'==+ Well, Sir, I ſhall 
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not go: be eaſy.— Why, then, Hor- 
tenſia, deprive yourſelf of decent plea- 
ſures? Havel forbid them you? The 
honour that 1s done you, pleaſes me 
as much, and more than it does your- 
ſelf: go to the ball, eclipſe every 
thing there that is moſt lovely; that 
© will be a triumph to me.“ Hortenſia 
was not able todiſſemble her ſurprize and 
joy. Ah, Luſane!' ſaid ſhe to him, 
© why are you not always the ſame? 
© There now is the huſband I promiſed 
* myſelf, I recover him now; but is 
© it for a long time?* Luſane's com- 
pany aſſembled in the evening, and Hor. 
tenſia was adorable. They propoſed 
ſuppers, parties to the play; ſhe engaged 
herſelf to them with the beſt grace. 
Chearful with the men, engaging with 
the women, the charmed them all. Lu- 
ſane alone dared not yet deliver himſelf 
up to the joy which ſhe inſpired; he 
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foreſaw that this good-humour would 


not continue long without clouds. In 
the mean time he ſaid juſt one word to 
his valet de chambre; and the next da 

when his wife aſked for her domino, it 
was like a ſurprize in a play. The 

preſented her with a dreſs for the ball, 
which the hand of Flora ſ-emed to have 
varied with the moſt beautiful colours 
of the ſpring; thoſe flowers in which 
the art of Italy equals nature, and de- 
ceives the raviſhned eyes, thoſe flowers 
ranin garlands over the light waves of a 
filk tiſſue of the moſt brilliant freſhneſs, 
Hortenſia, in love with her dreſs, her 
huſband, and herſelf, could not conceal 
her tranſport. Her glaſs being con- 
ſulted, promiſed her the moſt ſtrikin 

ſucceſſes, and that oracle never Pome pe. 
her: accordinglv, on appearing at the 
aſſembly, ſhe enjoyed the flattering emo- 
tion occahoned by unanimous admira- 
tion; and to a young woman, this ebb 
and flow, this murmur, have all together 
ſomething ſe touching! It is eaſy ta 


| Judge that at her return Luſane was 
pretty well treated; it ſeemed as if fg 


wanted to paint all the tranſports which 
ſhe had raiſed. At firſt he received her 
careſſes without reflection, for the wiſeſt 
ſometimes forget themſelves; but when 
he recollected himfelf; A hall,“ ſaid 
he, a domino, turns this young head! 
Ah! what conflicts have Lyet to ſuſ- 
© tain before I ſee her ſuch as I could 
« wiſh her!“ 

Hortenſia had "0 at — ball all thoſe 

iddy youn e, from whom her 
giday young peop huſband 
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huſband wanted to detach her. He 


© does right,” ſaid they to her, to grow 
© reaſonable, and to reſtore you to your 
« friends: he was going to become the 
© publick jeſt, and we had made aleague 
© to diftreſs him wherever he appeared; 
© tell him then, for his own eaſe, to 
© vouchſafe to let us fre you, If we 
© have the unhappineſs to diſpleaſe him, 
© we give him leave to ma himſelf un- 
© ger no reftraint; but let him be con- 
© tentedwith rendering himſelt invittble, 
© without requiring that his wife ſhould 
© he ſo.“ Intimidated by thete menaces, 
Hortenſia gave her huſband to under- 
ſtand, that they took it ill that his door 
was ſhut againſt them, that people of 
faſhion complained of it, and propoſed 
to remonſtrate even to him upon it. If 
* they do, ſaid he, * IT will teach them 
how to take their revenge on me: let 
each of them marry a handſome wo- 
man, live at home with ther friends, 
and ſhut their doors in my face every 
time that 1 go to trouble them.” 

Some days after, two of theſe young 
fellows, piqued at not having been able 


to introduce themſelves to Hortenſia, 


faw Lniane at the opera, and went up to 
him, in order to aſk him the reaſon of 
the rude behaviour of his Swiſs, Sir,“ 
f+1d the Chevalier De St. Placide to him, 
* have they told you that che Marquis 
De Cirval and myſelt have been twice 
at your houſe? '—* Yes, gentlemen, 
I know that you have given your- 
ſelves that trouble.“ Neither your- 
felf nor your lady were to be ſeen.'— 
That 1s very often the cate.” Yet 
you fee company. — Ouly fliengs.“ 
— We are Horicaha's friends, and in 
s Vallain's time we always ſaw her. 
Ah, Sir! what an agreeable man was 
£ Valfain! ſhe has not loſt by the ex- 
© change; but he was the genterleſt, the 
s moſt complaiſant of all huſbands.— 
I know it."'—* He, for example, was 
c not jealous.'—* Hippy man!'—* You 
s ſpeak as if you envied him; can it be 
4 
* 
. 
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true, as they ſay, that you are not fo 
ealy?'-—* Ah, gentlemen, if ever you 
marry, take care you do not love your 
wives; it is a cruel. thing, this jea- 
louſy!'—-* What, are you really come 
to thatf —“ Alas! yes, for my fins *? 
—»* Bur Hortenſia is ſo virtuous! * 
know eit. —“ She lived like an angel 
* with Valſain.—“ 1 hope ſhe will live 
the ſame with me too,'—* Why, then, 


do her the injuſtice of being jealous?” 


It is an involuntary emotion, which 
© I cannot account for. You con. 
© fels, then, it is a folly?'—* To ſuch a 
* degree, that I cannot fee near my wite 
any man of a handſome figure, or 
* diltinguiſhed merit, but my head turns; 
and this is the reaſon that mygate is ſhut 
* againſt the moſt amiable people in the 
* world,'——* The marquis and I," {id 
the chevalier, are not dangerous, and 
© we hope" * You, — you 
are among thoſe who would make 
me unhappy all my life. I know you 
too well not to fear you: and ſince 1 
mult confeſs it, I have myſelf required 
of my wife that ſhe ſhould never ſec 
you again,'—* But, Mr. Preſident, 
that is but a ſorry kind of a compli- 
ment.'——* Ah, gentlemen, it is the 
moſt agreeable one that a jealous huſ- 
band can mike you.'—* Chevalier,” 
ſaid the marquis, when Luſane had 
quitted them, we wanted, I thought, 
to make a jeſt of this man.'—* That 
© was my detign.'—*T am afraid, God 
© forgive me, that he makes a jelt of us. 
— I have ſome ſuſpicion of itz but 
© I will take my revenge on him.'— 
How?! As men revenge themſelves 
on a huſband.” 

The ſame evening, at ſupper, at the 
Marchionels of Bellune's, they repre- 
ſented Luſane as the moſt odious of 
men. And the little woman,* ſaid 
the marchionelſs, © has the meannefs to 
© ſuffer him to reſtrain her? Ah! I will 
give her a leſſon.“ Madam De Bel- 
lune's houle was the rendezvous of all 
the giddy people both of city and court, 
and her ſecret for drawing them toge- 
ther was to alſemble the handſomett wo- 
men. Hortenſid was invited to a ball 
which ſhe gave. There was a neceſſity 
of acquainting Lufane with it before- 
hand; but without having any appear- 
ance of aſking his conſent, ſhe jult 
dropped a word ex paſſaut. No, my 
dear, (aid Luſane ro Hortenſia, Ma- 
dam De Bellune's houſe is in a ſtyle 
that does not ſuit you, Her ball is a 
rendezvous at which you ought not to 
be. The publick is not obliged to 
believe you more infallible than an- 
other, and in order to prevent all 
© ſutpicion of miſcarriage, the ſurclt 
« way is to avoid the hazard of it.” The 
young woman, ſo much the more irri- 
tated at this retuſal, as he did not ex- 
pect it, burſt into complaints and fe- 
proaches, © You abuſe, ſaid theto Ps 
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© the authority which I have confided 
© to you; but beware of driving me to 
© extremities,'— © I underſtand you, 
Madam, ' replied Luſane to her, in a 
firmer and graver tone; * but as long as 
« Teſteem you, I ſhall not fear this me- 
« nace, and I ſhould fear it ſtill leſs, if 
] were to ceaſe to eſteem you.“ Hor- 
tenſia, who had annexed no idea to the 
words that had juſt eſcaped her, bluſhed 
at the meaning they ſeemed to carry 
with them, and replied only by tears, 
Luſane ſeized the moment when reſent- 
ment yielded to confuſion, * I grow 
© odious to you,” ſaid he, © yet what 
is my crime? that of ſaving your 
« youth from the dangers which ſur- 
© round it, of detaching you from that 
« which might caſt a blemiſh—I do not 
© ſay on your innocence, but on your 
reputation; of wanting to make you 
© love ſoon what it is neceſſary that you 


© muſt love always.'—* Yes, Sir, your 


© intentions are good; but you have a 
© bad method of carrying them into 
© execution, You want to mike me 
© love my duty, and you make a flavery 
© of it: there may be ſome ill conſe- 
© quences to be foreſeen in my con- 
© nections; but I muſt diſſolve inſtead 
© of breaking them, and detach myſelf 
* inſenſibly from the people who dif- 
© pleaſe you, without making you an 
object of ridicule, by impriſoning me 
© in my own hauſe.'—" When the r1d1- 
© cule is without foundation, ' replied 
Luſane, * it recoils on thoſe who give 
© it, The priſon of which you com- 
© plain is-the alylum of virtue, and will 
* alſo be that of peace and happineſs, 
* whenever you ſhall think proper to 
© make it ſo, You upbraid me with 
* not having uled a little delicacy to- 
* wards theſe. people and yourſelf; I 
© have had my reaſons for cutting to 
* the quick. I know that at your time 
of life the contagion of faſhion, ex- 
* ample, and h bitude, make new pro- 
© greis every day; and that without 
cutting off all communication, there 
is no way of guarding againſt it. It 
* gives me incxprefiible unealineſs to 
talk to you in an abſolute tone; but 
it is my affection for you that gives 
me the courage: a friend ought to 
* know on occahon, how to contradict a 
© friend, Be welt aflured, then, tnat 
* as Jong as I love you, I ſhall have the 
* {trength to reſiſt youz and woe to you, 
if I abandon you!'— Woe to me 
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you eſteem me very little if you think 
me loſt the moment you ceaſe to lead 
© me ina ſtring, No, Sir, I knew how 
to conduct myſelf long ago; and Val- 
© ſain, who did me juſtice, never had 
© occaſion to repent of his confidence. 
© T own to you, that in my huſband L 
did not intend to create myſelf a ty- 
rant. In order to ſubmit to your 
* will, one ought to have a ſtrength or 
© a weakneſs which I have not; all the 
* denials you impoſe on me are griey- 
c 
c 


ous, and I will never accuſtom my- 


ſelf to them.” 

Luſane, left alone to himſelf, re- 
proached himſelf for the tears he had 
made her ſhed, © What have I under- 
© taken?” ſaid he, © and what a trial to 
my ſoul! I her tyrant! I, wholeve 
her more than my life, and whoſe 
heart is torn in pieces with her com- 
plaints! If I perſiſt, I drive her to 
diſtraction, and if I give way one 
ſingle moment, I loſe the fruit of my 
perſeverance. One ſtep into this 
round of company, which ſhe loves, 
will engage her in it anew, I muſt 
ſupport this cruel character, this cha- 
racter ſo much more cruel to myſelf 
than to her.” 

Hortenſia paſſed the night in the 

greateſt trouble: all violent meaſures 
preſented themſe)ves to her mind; but 
the probity of her mind ſhuddered at 
them. Why diſcourage myſelf ?* ſaid 
the, when her wrath was a little appeaſ- 
ed: * this man commands himſelf, and 
rules me becaule he does not love meg 
© hut if he ſhould ever come to love me, 
© I ſhould ſoon reign in my turn. Let 
me uſe the only arms Nature has given 
© me, gentleneis and ſeduction, 

Luſane, who had not cloſed his eyes, 
came toaſk her in the morning, with an 
air of friendſhip, how ſhe had paſſed the 
night. You know how, ſaid ſhe to 
him; © you who take a pleaſure in diſ- 
* turbing my repoſe. Ah, Luſane! was 
© it for you to be the cauſe of my un- 
© happineſs? who could have told me 
© that I ſhould have repented of a choice 
c 
4 


t . Mun 


which I made with ſuch a good will, 

and ſuch good intentions?“ In pro- 
nouncing theſe words, ſhe had ſtretched 
out her hand to him; and two eyes 


the moſt eloquent that love ever yet 


made ſpeak, reproached him for his in- 
gratitude. My better half,” ſaid he 
to her, embracing her, * believe that I 
© have placed all my glory and happi- 

T « neſy 
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«© neſs in making you happy. I would 
have your life ſtrewed with flowers;but 
« permit me to pluck away the thorns. 
C With for what may never coſt you 
< any regret, and be aſſured it ſhall be 
© fulfilled in my ſoul, as ſoon as formed 
© in thine. The law which I impoſe 
© upon you is only your own will: not 
© that of the moment, which is a whim, 
© a capricez but that which will ariſe 
from reflection and experience, that 
© which you will have ten years hence. 
entertain for you the tenderneſs of 
© a Jover, the frankneſs of a friend, 
© and the uneaſy vigilance of a father: 
© there is my heart; it is worthy of you; 
© and if you are ſtill unjuſt enough to 
© complain of it, you ſhall not long have 
© occahon todo ſo. This diſcourte was 
accompanied with the moſt touching 
marks of a paſſionate love, and Horten- 
ſia appeared ſenſible of them. Eight 
days paſſed away in the beſt underſtand- 
ing, in the moſt intimate union that 
could reign between two married people. 
To the charms of beauty, of youth, 
Hortenſia joined the enchantment of 
thoſe timid careſſes, which love, in con- 
junction with duty, ſeems to ſteal from 
modeſty. It is the fineſt of all toils to 
emmeſh a tender heart, But was all 
this really fincere? Luſane thought ſo; 
1 think fo too. After all, ſhe would not 
be the firſt woman who ſhould have 
made her inclination agree with her 
views, and her policy with her pleaſures, 

In the mean time they approach thoſe 
days conſecrated tofolly and joy, dur- 
ing which we are as fooliſh, but much 
Jeſs joyous than our fathers. Hortenſia 
gave ſome intimation o Luſane of her 
deſire to give an entertainment, in 
which muſick ſhould precede a ſupper, 
which ſhould be followed by a dance, 
Luſane conſented with the beſt grace in 
the world, but not without precaution: 


he agieed with his wife on the choice 


and i umbes of perſons whom ſhe ſhou!d 


invite; and according to this arrange 


ment the cards were diſtributed. 


Theday arrives, andevery thing is pre- 


pero weich the attention of a magnificent 


lover; hut that very moruing the Swiſs 
aſks to ſpeak to his maſter. Beſides 


thole who ſhall come with cards, it is 
my lady's pleaſure,* ſaid he to him, 
tharT] admit all who come to the ball. 
Is that your intention, Sir?“ To be 
© ſure,* ſaid Luſane, concealing his ſur- 
prize, * and you ought not to doubt but 


I approve what your lady orders.“ He 
then went directly to her, and havin 
told her what had juſt happened; © You 
have expoſed yourſelf,” ſaid he, to 
be put to ſhame before your ſervants ; 
you have hazarded what a woman 
cannot too much conciliate, the con- 
fidence of your huſband. Is it for 
you, Hortenſia, to make uſe of ſur. 
prize towards me? Were leſs per- 
ſuaded of the probity of your ſoul, 
what an opinion would you give me 
of it, and what would have been the 
conſequence of this imprudence? The 
pleaſure of afflicting me for a mo- 
ment, and of making me more mil. 
truſiful of you than I would wiſl 
to be. Ah! ſuffer me to eſteem you 
for ever, and reſpe& yourſelf as much 
as I reſpect you! I will not hum- 
ble you by revoking the order you 
have given, but you will give me 
unſpeakable uneaſineſs if you do not 
revoke it yourſelf, and your conduct 
this day ſhall be my rule all my life.” 
— TI have committed a fault,” faid ſhe; 
I ſee it, and I will repair it. I will 
ſend word that I ſhall have neither 
muſick, nor ſupper, nor ball, to-night ; 
J would not wear an appearance of 
joy when TI have a deadly grief in my 
heart, The publick ſhall know that J 
am unhappy, for I am weary of dil- 
ſembling.* Luſane then falling at her 
feet; © If I loved you leſs, ſaid he, I 
ſhould yield to your reproaches; but I 
adore you, I will ſubdue myſelf; I 
ſhall die of grief to be hated by my 
wife, but I cannot live in the ſhame 
of having betrayed her by abandon- 
ing her, Ftook a ſenſible pleaſure in 
giving you an entertainment; you re- 
fuſe it, becaufe I exclude what is not 
worthy to approach you; you declare 
to me from thence, that a frivolous 
world is dearer to you than your huſ- 
band : it is enough; I will go and 
give notice that the entertainment will 
© not take place.“ Hortenſia, moved 
to the bottom of her foul with what 
ſhe had juſt heard, and more touched 
ſtii! with the tears that ſhe had ſeen 
trickle from his eyes, recollected herſelf. 
What am I going to perſiſt in?“ laid 
ſhe, * are the people, whom he wants 
me to detach myſelf from, my friends? 
W.uld they facrifice the ſhghteit of 
their mrereſts10 me? and yet for them 
I lole the quiet of my life; I trouble 
it, I embitter it, I renounce every 
© thing 
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thing that can form it's happineſs. It 
is ſpite, it is vanity, that inſpire me. 
Have I even choſen to examine whe- 
ther my huſband was right? I have 
obeying. But who ſhall command, if 
it be not the wiſeſt? I am a ſlave; 
and who is not ſo, or who ought not to 
be ſo, to their duties? I call an honeſt 
man a tyrant, who conjures me with 
tears in his eyes to take care of my re- 
putation! where then is that pride with 


perhaps be much to be pitied if he 
were as weak as I. I afflict him in 
the very moment that he had ſhewn 
the moſt delicate attention to ſpare me! 
Theſe are injuries, theſe are real ones, 
and not thoſe which I attributeto him. 
— Go, ſaid ſhe to one of her women; 
© go, and tell your maſter that I would 
© (peak. to him.“ Scarce had ſhe ſent 
this meſſage, when a ſudden -qualm 
ſeized her. I am going, then, ſaid ſhe, 
© to conſent to mope all my life: for J 
© cannot conceal it from myſelf, but that 
© one has amuſements only in the great 
© world; and all thoſe good folks 
among whom he wants me to live, 
have not the charms of Valſain's 
© friends. As this reflection had a 
little changed the diſpoſition of her ſoul, 
ſhe contented herſelf with telling Lu- 
ſane, that ſhe would willingly give way 
to him for this once. She exculed her- 
ſelf to the people who had aſked to be 
admitted to her ball: and the entertain- 
ment, which was as brilliant as poſh- 
ble, had all the vivacity of joy, without 
tumult and confuſion, | 

© Tell me then, my dear, if any thing 
has been wanting to our amuſement?” 
ſaid Luſane to Hortenſia. You diſ- 
* guiſe ſometimes,” ſaid the to him, the 
« conſtraint you put upon me; but en- 
* tertainments do not come every day. 
© It is in the void and filence of her 
* houſe that a woman of my age draws 
in the poiſon of dulneſs; and if you 
s would ſee that flow poiſon conſun. e my 
youth, you will have all the pleaſure 
of it. No, Madam, ſaid he to her, 
penetrated with grief; I have not that 
* deliberate cruelty of which you ſuſ- 
« pet me. If I muſt renounce the care 
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ſeen nothing but the humiliation of 


which I reproach him? Ah! I ſhould. 


of making you happy, that dear, that 
pleaſing care, which ought to take up 
my whole life, at leaſt I will not have 
to reproach myſelf with having poi- 
ſoned the happineſs of your days. 
Neither I, nor the virtuous friends I 
have choſen for you, have ſufficient to 
make you amends for the denials I 
occaſion you; without that crowd that 
ſurrounded you, my houſe ſeems a 
dreadful ſolitude to you; you have 
the cruelty to tell me fo yourſelf: I 
muſt reſtore you then to that liberty, 
without which you like nothing. I 
aſk of you but one more act of com- 
plaiſance: to-morrow I ſhall bring you 
a new ſet of company; and if you do 
not judge them worthy to employ 
your leiſure, if they do not take place 
of this world, which is ſo dear to you, 
all is over, and I give you up to your- 
© ſelf.” Hortenſia had not much diffi- 
culty in granting him what he aſked : 
ſhe was very ſure that he had nothing 
to preſent her which was equivalent to 
her liberty; but it was not purchaſing 
it too dear to ſubmit to this ſlight trial. 
The next day, on her waking, ſhe ſaw 
her huſband enter with a ſhining coun- 
tepance, in which ſparkled love and 
joy. Here, ſaid he is the new com- 
« pany which I propoſe to you; if you 
© are not ſatisfied with this, I no longer 
© know how to amuſe you.“ Imagine 
the ſurprize of this ſenſible mother on 
ſeeing before her the two children whom 
ſhe had by Valſain. * Children,” ſaid 
Luſane, taking them in his arms in or- 
der tolitt them to Hortenſia's bed, em- 
© brace your mother, and prevail on 
© her tenderneſs to vouchſate to ſhare 
the cares which I ſhall rake to bring 
you up. Hortenſiæ preſſed them to 
her boſom, and bathed them with her 
tears, Till Nature,“ continued Lu- 
ſane, grant me the title of father, love 
and friendſhip give it me, and I am 
going to fulfi. it's duties. * Come, 
my love, laid Hortenſia, this is to 
* me the deareſt and tendereſt of all 
your leſſons. I had forgot that I 
was a mother; I was going to forget 
that I was a wife. You recal me to 
thoſe duties; and tiole two bands 
united, bind me for all my lite,” 
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ELIC OUR, from the age of fif- 
teen, had been in the country what 
is called a little prodigy. He made the 
moſt gallant verſes in the world. There 
was not ode handſome woman in the 
neighbourhood whom he had not cele- 
brated, and who had not diſcovered 
that his eyrs had ſtill more ſpirit than 
his verſes. It was pity to ſuffer ſach 
great'talents to lie buried in a little 
country-town : Paris ought to be their 
theatre, and he managed ſo well that 
his father reſolved to ſend him there. 
This father was an honeſt man, who 
loved wit, without having any himſelf, 
and who admired, without knowing 


hy, every thing that came from the 


capital; he had even ſome literary re- 
Jations there, and in the number of his 
correſpondents was a Connoiſſeur, called 
M. De Fintac. It was particularly to 
him that Celicour was recommended. 
Fintac received the ſon of his friend 
with the kindneſs of one who takes per- 
ſons under bs protection. Sir,) {aid 


"He, I have heard of you: I know that 


you have had ſuccels in the country; 
but in the country, believe me, arts 
© and letters are yet in their infancy. 


Without taſte, wit and genius pro- 


« duce nothing but what is deformed, 
© and there is no taſte but at Paris. Be- 
gin, then, by perſuading yourſelf that 
© you are but juſt born, and by forget- 
© ing all that you have learned."— 
© What would I not forget?' ſaid Ce- 
licour, caſting his eyes on a niece of 
eighteen, whom the Connoiſſeur had 
with him: © Yes, Sir, it is to day that 


"I begin to live. I know not what 


* 

< charm bieathes in theſe places; but it 
c unfolds in me faculties unknown to 
© me before: I ſeem to myſelf to have 
© acquired new ſenſes, a new ſoul.— 
© Good!” cried Fintacz there now is 
© enthuſiaſm: he is born a poet, and 
© from this ſingle ſtroke I warrant him 


© one.'—* There is no poetry in that, 


replied Celicour; it is plain and fimple 
nature. So much the better! there 
© js the true talent. And at what age 
6 did you feel-yourlelf animated with 
£ this divine fire?'—* Alas, Sir) I have 
had ſome ſparks of it in the country, 
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© but I never experienced there this 
lively and ſudden heat which pene. 
© trates me at this inſtant.'—* It is the 
air of Paris,” faid Fintac. Iltis the 
* air of your houſe,” ſaid Celicour: 1 
© am in the temple of the Muſes.” The 
Connoiſſeur found that this young man 
had happy diſpoſitions. 
Agathe, the moſt beautiful little wag 
that love ever formed, loſt not one word 
of this converſation; and certain (ly 
looks, a certain ſmile which played on 
her lips, gave Celicour to underſtand, 
that ſhe did not miſtake the doubte 
meaning of his replies. © I am greatly 
* pleaſed with your father,* added the 
Connoiſſeur, “ for having ſent you hi- 
* ther at an age when the mind is docile 
enough to receive right impreſſions; 
* but guard yourſelf againſt bad. You 
© will, find at Paris more falſe connoiſ- 
ſeurs than good judges. Do not go 
* and conſult every body, but ſtick 
© cloſe to the inſtruction of a man who 
has never been miſtaken in any thing.” 
Celicour, who did not imagine that one 
might praife one's ſelf with ſo much 
openneſs, had the ſimplicity to aſk who 
that infallible man was. © It is I, Si!” 
replied Fintac, with a tone of conh- 
dence; I, who have paſſed my life 
vith all the artiſts and Iiterati of great- 
eſt conſideration; I, who for theſe 
forty years have exerciſed myſelf in 
diſtinguiſhing, in things both of fancy 
and of taſte, the real and permanent 
beauties, the beauties of mode and of 
convention. I fay it, becauſe it is 
well known; and there is no vanity 
in agreeing to a known fact.“ 
Extracrdinary as this language was, 
Celicuur hardly paid any attention to 
it, which was engaged by an object 
more intereſting. Agathe had ſome- 
times deigned to lift up her eyes upon 
him, and thoſe eyes ſeemed to tell him 
the moſt obliging things in the world: 
but was it their natural vivacity, or the 
pleaſure of ſeeing their triumpb, that 
animated them? That was a point to 
be cleared up. Celicour therefore beg- 
ged the Connoifleur to allow him the 
honour of viſiting him often, and Fin- 
tac himſelf preſſed him to it, 
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On his ſecond viſit, the young man 
was obliged to wait till the Connoiſſeur 
was viſible, and to paſs a quarter of an 
hour tete- d tete with the lovely niece. 
She made him many excuſes; and he 
replied, that there was no occaſion for 
them. Sir,“ ſaid Agathe to him, my 
uncle is charmed with you. —“ That 
is a very pleaſing piece of ſucceſs to 
me; but, Madam, there is one which 
would touch me ſtill more.“ My 
uncle ſays you are formed to ſucceed 
in every thing.'—" Ah! why do not 
you think the ſame?'—*< I am prett 
© often of my uncle's opinion.'—* Al- 
« fiſt me, then, to merit ais kindneſs.— 
© You ſeem to me to want no aſſiſtance.” 
Pardon me; I know that great men 
© have, almoſt all of them, their ſingu- 
© laritzes, ſometimes even weakneſſes. 
© To flatter their taſtes, their opinions, 
© their temper, one muſt know them; 
© to know them, one muſt ſtudy them; 
and, if you pleaſe, beautiful Agathe, 
you can abriage that ſtudy for me. 
After all, what is the point? To 
© gain, the good-will of your uncle! 
© Nothing in the world is more inno- 
© cent,'—— Is it the cuſtom, then, in: 
© the country, to come to an under- 
© ſtanding with the nieces, in order to 
© ſucceed with the uncles? That is very 
© dexterous, indeed!“ Nothing in it 
© but what is very natural. —“ But if 
my uncle had, as you ſay, ſingularities 
and foibles, muſt I tell you of them?” 
— Why not? would you ſuſpect me 
of wanting to make an ill uſeot them? 
—* No, but his niece * © Very 
* well; his niece ought to wiſh that one 
* ſhould endeavour to pleaſe him. He 
is paſt the time of life in which we 
correct ourſelves; nothing remains 
then but to manage him.*—* An ad- 
mirable remover of ſcruples!— Ah 
you would not have any if you knew 
me better; but no, you have diflem- 
bled,'*—— Truly, I ſee the gentleman 
for the ſecond time; how can I have 
any ſecrets from him?'—* Iam in- 
dilcreet, 1 confeſs, and I aſk you par- 
don,'——* No, it is I who have been 
wrong, to let you fancy the thing more 
ſerious than it is. The fact is this: 
my uncle is a good man, and would 
never have pretended to any thing 
more, if they had not put it into his 
head to know every thing, to judge of 
arts and letters, to be the guide, eſti- 
© mator, and arbiter of talents. That 
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hurts nobody; but it draws a crowd 
of blockheads to our houſe, whom 


ſhares the ridicule of being a wit, It 
were much to be wiſhed, for his own 
eaſe, that he would abandon this chi- 
mera; for the publick ſeem to have 
made it their buſineſs never to be of 
his opinion, and we have every day 
ſome new ſcene.*—* You affli&t me.“ 
—* You are now in poſſeſſion of all the 
© ſecrets of the family, and we have no- 
© thing more to conceal from you.” Juſt 
as ſhe finiſhed, word was brought to 
9 that the Connoiſſeur was vi- 

ble. | 

The ſtudy, into which he was intro- 
duced, announced the multiplicity of his 
ſtudies and the variety of his knowledge: 
the floor was covered with folios, piled 
up on one another in the utmoſt confu- 
hon; rolls of prints, maps lying open, 
and manuſcripts jumbled together; on 
a table, a Tacitus open near a ſepul- 
chral lamp ſurrounded by antique me- 
dals; farther off, a teleſcope on it's car- 
riage, the ſketch of a picture on the 
eaſel, a model of bas-relief in wax, 
ſcraps of natural hiſtory; and in the 
fret-work of the cieling, a repreſentation 
of books pictureſquely overturned, The 
young man knew not where to ſet his 
foot, and his embarraſſment gave the 
Connoiſſeur infinite pleaſure. * For- 
give, ſaid he to him, © the confuſion in 
* which you find me: this is my ſtudy; 
I have occaſion for all theſe things at 
© hand; but do not imagine that the 
© ſamediſorder reigns in my head; every 


thing there is in it's place; the variety, 


© nay, the number itſelf, cauſ:s no con- 
© fuſion there,'—" Wonderful!“ faid 
Celicour, who knew not what he ſaid, 
for his thoughts were fill on Agathe. 
© Oh, very wonderfui!” replied Fintac, 
. 
I refle&t on the mechaniſm of the me- 
mory, and the manner 1n which the 
ideas claſs and arrange themſelves as 
faſt as they ariſe: it ſeems as if there 
were drawers for every different kind 
of knowledge, For example, acroſs 
that multitude of things which had 
paſſed through my imagination, who 
will explain to me how I came to re- 
trace in my memory, to a given point, 
what I had read formerly on the re- 
turn of the comet? for you are to 
know, that it was I who gave the 
watch-word to our aſtronomers.— 

's You, 
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my uncle protects, and with whom he 


and I am often ſurprized myſelf when, 
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© You Sir?'—* They never thought of 
© jt; and, but for me, the comet had 
y- og incognito over our horizon. I 


ave not boaſted gf it, as you may 


© plainly ſee: I tell it vou in confi- 


© dence,'—* And why ſuffer yourſelf to 


be deprived of the glory of ſo impor- 


© tanta piece of intelligence? “Good! 
I ſhould never have done if I were 
to lay claim to all that they ſteal from 
me. In general, my lad, take it for 
granted, that a ſolufion, a diſcovery, 
a piece of poetry, of painting, or of 
eloquence, belong not,. ſo much as is 
imagined, to the perſon who takes the 
ered of it to himſelf. But what is 
the object of a Connoiſſeur !- To en- 
courage talents at the ſame time that 
he e them. Whether the 
thought of this bas - relief, the diſpo- 
fition of this picture, the beauties of 
the parts, or the whole of this play, 
be the artiſt's or mine, is matter of 
indifference to the progreſs of the art; 
now that is all my concern. They 
come, I tell them wy thought: they 
liſten to me, they make their advan- 
tage of it, It is excellent, Iam re- 
compenſed when they have ſucceeded,” 
Nothing finer,” ſaid Celicour: * the 
Arts ought to regard you as their 
Apollo. And does Mademoiſelle 
Agathe condeſcend to be alſo their 
muſe?'—" No; my niece is a madcap, 
whom I want td bring up with care; 
but ſhe has no taſte for ſtudy. I had 
engaged her to caſt her eye over hiſ- 
tory; ſhereturned me my books, ſaying 
that it was not worth while to read, 
for the ſake of ſceing in all ages illuſ- 
trious madmen and rogues ſporting 
with a crowd of fools, I wanted to 
try if ſhe had a greater taſte for elo- 
quence; ſhe pretended that Cicero, De- 
moſthenes, &c. were only dexterous 
jugglers; and when one had good rea- 
ſons, there was no need of ſo many 
words, For morality, ſhe maintains 
that ſhe knows it all by heart, and 
that Lucas, her foſter-father, is as 
wiſe as Socrates, There is nothing, 
therefore, but poetry that amuſes her 
ſometimes; and then ſhe prefers fa— 
bles to the more ſublime poems, and 
tells you plainly that ſhe had rather 
hear Fontain-'s animals ſpeak, than 
the heroes of Virgil and Homer, In 
a word, ſhe 1s at eighteen as much a 
child as at twelve; and in the midſt of 
the mott ſerious, the molt intereſting 
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© converſations, you would be ſurprized 
to (ee her amuſing herſelf with a trifle, 
© or growing dull the moment one 
© would captivate her attention.“ Ce. 
licour, laughing within himſelf, took 


leave of M. De Fintac, who did him 


the favour to aſk'him to dine with him 
the next day. ; 

The young man was fo tranſported, 
that he ſlept not that night. To vine 
with Agathe! it was the happieſt day 
of his liſe. He arrives, and by his 
beauty, by his youth, by the air of ſere- 
nity diffuſed over his countenance, one 
might have imagined they ſaw Apollo, 
if Fintac's Parnaſſus had been beter 
compoſed; but as he wanted none but 
dependents and flatterers, he drew to 
his houſe only ſuch perſons as were fit 
to be ſo. | 

He introduced Celicour to them as a 
young poet of the greateſt expectation, 
and made him take his place at table at 
his right-hand. From that moment, be- 
hold ail the eyes of envy fixed upon him. 
Each of the gueſts thought he ſaw his 
own place uſurped, and ſwore in the 
bottom of their ſouls to take revenge on 
him by decrying the firſt work he ſhould 
publiſh. In the mean time Celicour was 
graciouſly received, careſſed by all theſe 
gentlemen, and took them from that 
inſtant for the moſt honeſt people in the 
world. A new-comer excited emula- 
tion; Wit hoiſted all her ſails; they 
judged the republick of letters; and as 
It 15 juſt to mingle commendation with 
criticiſm, they praiſed generoully all the 
dead, and tore in pieces the living; the 
preſent company always excepted. All 
the new works, which, had ſucceeded 
without paſſing under the inſpection of 
Fintac, could but have their day, and 
that a ſhort one; all thoſe to which he 
had given the ſeal of his approbation, 
were to attain to immortality, whatever 
the preſent age thought of them. They 
ran through all kinds of literature; and 
in order to give more ſcope to erudi- 
tion and criticiſm, they brought on 
the carpet this entirely new queſtion, 
Viz. * Which merited the preference, 
© Corneille or Racine ?* They ſaid atlo 
on the ſubje& the fineſt things io the 
world; when the little niece, who had 


not ſpoke a word, took it into her head 


to alk ſimply which of the two fruits, 
the orange or the peach, had the moſt 
exquiſite taſte, , and merited the m. lt 


commendation. Her uncle n. 
| el 
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her ſimplicity, and the gueſts all looked 
down, without deigning to reply to this 
idle foolery. Niece," ſaid Fintac, at 
« your age one ſhould hear and hold 
© one's tongue. Agathe, with an im- 
perceptible halt-ſmile, looked at Celi- 
cour, who had underſtood her perfectly 
well, and whoſe glance conſoled her for 
the contempt of the company. I for- 
got to mention that he was placed op- 
polite to her, and you may eaſily ima- 
gine that he liſtened very little to what 
was {aid around him. But the Con- 
noiſſeur, ho examined his countenance, 
perceived in it a very extraordinary fire. 
« See,* ſaid he to his geniuſſes, © ſee 
© how talent pierces.*— Ves, replied 
one of them, we fee it tranſpire like 
« water through the pores of an eolipyle.” 
Fintac, taking Celicour by the hand, 
ſaid to him, There is a compariſon 
© now! Poetry and philoſophy blended 
together! It is thus that the talents 
© border on each other, and that the 
© Muſes join hands. Confeſs,” con- 
tinved he, that ſuch dinners are not 
found in your country-towns; and 
© you ſee nothing: there are days, when 
© theſe gentlemen have even a hundred 
© times more wit.*—" It would be hard 
© not to have it, ſaid one of them; 
© weare at the founta!n-head, er pur- 
© pureo bibimus ore nefar.'—* Ah: 
* purpures l replied Fintac, modeſtly, 
© you do me a great dea] of honout,'— 
© Hark, young man, learn to quote.“ 
The young man was all the while very 
attentive to catch Ayathe's looks, ho 
on her fide thought him very handſome, 
On riſing from table, they went to 
walk in the garden, where the Con- 
noifſeur had taken care to get together 
the rare planis from all quarters. He 
had, among Gather wonders, a puti- 
coloured cabbage, which drew the ad- 
miration of naturaliits, It's folds, it's 
fetoon, the mixture of it's colours, was 
the molt aſtoniſhing thing in the world. 
© Let them how, ſ:id Finrac, * a fo- 
reign plant, which N ture hath taken 
the trouble to form with more labour 
and delicacy, It is for the ſake of 
avenging Europe on the p ejudice of 
certain virtagſi, in favour of every 
thing that comes from the Indies ad 
the new world, that I have preſerved 
this fine cabbage.” 
While they were admiring this pro- 
digy, Agathe and Celicour had joined 
each other, as it were, without intend- 
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ing it, in a neighbouring walk, * Beau. 
* tiful Agathe!“ ſaid the young man, 
ſhewing her a roſe, * would you let this 
© flower die on the ſtalk ?—* Where, 
© then, would you haveit die? Where 
© I would die myſelf.“ Agathe bluſhed 
at this anſwer; and in that inſtant her 
uncle, with two wits, came and ſeated 
themſelves in an adjacent arbour, from 
whence, without being perceived, he 
could overhear them. If it is true,” 
continued Celicour, * that fouls paſs 


from one body into another, I wiſh 


after my death to be ſuch a roſe ag 
that. If any profane hand advances 
to gather me, I will conceal myſelf 


ing nymph deigns to caſt her eyes on 
me, I will Jean towards her, expand 
my boſom, exhale my perfumes, min.. 
gle them with her breath; and the 
defire of pleaſing her ſhall animate my 
colours. — Very well; you will do fo 
much, that you will be plucked off 


will be no more. — Ah, Madam! do 
you conſider as nothing the happineſs 
of being one moment His eyes 
finiſhed ſaying what his mouth had be- 
gun. And I, ſaid Agathe, diſguiſing 
her contuſion, *1f I had my choice, 
would with ta,be changed into a dove, 
which is gertlene's and innocence it- 
ſelf. Add to theſe, tenderneſs and 
fidelity: yes, beautiful Agathe, the 
choice is w..rthy of you. I he dove is 
the bird of Venus; Venus. would dif- 
tioguiſh you among your feJlows ; you 
would be the ornament of her car: 
Love would re»ole himielf on your 
wings, or iather, he would cheriſh 
you in his boſom. It wou!d be trom 
his divine mouth that your hill would 
take ambroſa,' Agathe interrupted 
him, ſaying, that he carried is fiction 
too far. One word more, laid Ccli- 
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cour: „a dove has a mate; it it depended 


© on you 10 chule yours, what kind of 
© a ſov] would you give him? That 
© of « ſhe-friend,” replied ſhe. At theſe 


words C-licour looked on her with two 


eyes, in which were painted love, re- 
proach, and grief, 

© Very well!* ſaid the uncle, getting 
up: * very well! there, now, is fine and 
© good poetry for you. The image of 
this role is of a freſhneſs worthy Van- 
buylum; that of the dove is a little 
— of Boucher, the freſheſt, the 
moſt gallant in the world, ut pictura 


Pogſit. 
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amid the prickles; but if ſome charm. * 


your ſtalk, and the moment after you 
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* pogfis. Courage, my lad, courage! 
the allegory is extremely well ſupport- 
© ed; we ſhall make ſomething of you. 
* Agathe, I have been pretty well pleaſ- 
© ed with your dialogue, and here is 
M. DeLexergue, who is as much ſur- 
© priſed at it as I,'—* It is certain,” ſaid 
M. De Lexergue, that there is in Miſs's 
© language ſomething Anacreontick : it 
© is the impreſſion of her uncle's taſte; 
© he ſays nothing which is not ſtamped 
* with the mark of ſound antiquity.” 
M. Lucide found in Celicour's 6&ions 
the malle atque facetum, * We muſt 
© conciude this little ſcene,” ſaid Fintac; 
© we muſt put it into verſe; it will be 
* one of the prettieſt things we have 
© ever ſeen.” Cclicour ſaid, that in 


order to compleat it, he ſtood in need 


of Agathe's aſſiſtance; and, that the dia- 
jogue might have more eaſe and freedom 
in it, they thought it right to leave 
them alone. * To the dove, your mate, 
* the ſoul of a ſhe-friend! reſumed Celi- 
cour. Ah, beautiful Agathe! is your 
© heart made only for friendſhip? Is it 
* forthat Love has delighted to aſſemble 
© in you ſo many charms?'—* There, 
now, ſaid Agathe, ſmiling, * is the 
dialogue excellently renewed. I have 
but to take the reply: there is matter 
enough to carry us a great Way, '— 
If you pleaſe,* ſaid Celicour, * it is 
eaſy to abridge it,'—* Let us talk of 
ſomethingelle,* interrupted ſhe, *Did 
thedinneramuſe you? - heard there 
but one fingle word full of ſenſe and 
refinement, which they had the folly 
to take for a ſimple queſtion; all the 
reſt eſcaped me. My ſoul was not at 
my ear. — © It was very happy !'— 
Ah, very happy! for it was in my 
eyes.'— If I pleaſed, I might pre- 
tend not to hear, or not to underſtand 
you; but I never put on diſguiſe, I 
think it very natural, then, under fa- 
vour of our wits, for you to take 
more pleaſure in looking at me than 
in liſtening to them; and I confeſs to 


at having one io ſpeak to me, though 
it were only by his eyes, in order to 
ſave me from the ſpleen that they gave 
me. Now, then, we are to come to 
a right underſtanding, and we ſhall 
amuſe ourſelves, for we haye origi- 
nals, entertaining enough in their 
kind, For example, this M. Lucide 
thinks he always ſees in things what 
nobody elſe has perceived in them, 
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you, in my turn, that I am not ſorry 
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Ile ſeems as if Nature had told her ſe. 
© cret in his ears; but every body is not 
© worthy,to know what he thinks, He 
© chuſes in acircle a privileged confident, 
This is commonly the moſt diltinguiſh- 
© ed perſon; he leans mylterioully to- 
* wards that perſon, and whiſpers his 
© opinion. As for M. De Lexergue, he 
© is a ſcholar of the firſt claſs: full of 
© contempt for every thing modern, he 
t eſteems things by the number of ages, 
He would chuſe even that a young wo- 
man ſhould have the air of antiquity, 
© and he honours me with his attention, 
© becauſe he thinks I have the profile of 
© the Empreſs Popza,—In the groupe 
* which you ſee below there, is an up- 
© right ſtarch man, who make pretty 
© little nothings ; but does not know 
© what he means by them. He demand; 
© a day for reading; he names his au- 
© ditory himſelf; he requires that the 
C gate ſhould be ſhut againſt every pro- 
© fane perſon; he arrives on his tip-toes, 
© places himſelf before a table between 
© two flambeaus; draws myſteriouſly 
© out of his pocket a roſe- coloured 
© porte folio; throws around him a graci- 
© ous look, which demands filence; an- 
© nounces a liitle romance of his own 
making, which has had the good 
* fortune to pleaſe ſome perſons of 
* conſideration; reads it deliberately, in 
© order to be the better taſted; and goes 
© quite to the end, without perceiving 
© that every body yawns at him.— 
© That little fageting man near him, 
© ſo full of geſticulation, excites a pity 
© in me which Jam not able to expreſs. 
© Wit is to him like thoſe ſneezings 
© which are going to come, but never do 
come. We ſee him dying with the 
« deſire of ſaying fine things: he has 
© them at his tongue's end; but they 
© ſeem to eſcape him at the moment he 
is going to catch them. Ah, heis a 
© man much to be pitied - That dry and 
© tall man, who walks alone apart 
© from them, is the moſt thoughtful 
© and moſt empty perſon I know: be- 
© cauſe he has a bob-wig, and the va- 
© pours, he thinks himſelf an Engliſh 
© philoſopher z he grows heavy on the 
* wing of a fly, and is fo obſcure in his 
© ideas, that one is ſometimes tempted 
© to think him profound.“ 

While Agathe's wit was exerciſing 
itſelf on theſe characters, Celicour had 
his eyes fixed on hers. Ah!” ſaid he, 
© that your uncle, who knows ſo many 

things, 


© niece's underſtanding ! he repreſents 
you as a child '“ Oh, to be ſure! 
and theſe gentlemen all conſider me as 


« ſach,-; Accordingly they put no re- 


«© ſtraiot upon themſelves, and the ab- 
« ſurdity of wit is with me quite at it's 
« eaſe, Do not go and betray me now.” 
Never fear; but we muſt, beautiful 
Agathe, cement our underſtanding by 
ſtricter ties than thoſe of friendſhip.” 
—— You do injuſtice to friendſhip," re- 
plied Agathe; © there is ſomething ſweet- 
© er, perhaps; but there is nothing more 
« ſolid.” 
At theſe words they came to interrupt 
them, and the Connoiſſeur walking a- 


long with Celicour, aſked him if the 


dialogue wich his niece had been cleyer- 
ly reſumed, * It is not preciſely what 
I wanted,” ſaid the young man; but 
© I will endeavour to ſupply it.—“ I 
am ſorry, fays Fintack, * that we in- 
© terrupted you, Nothing is ſo difficult 
© as to recover the natural thread, when 
© once we let it eſcape, This giddy 
© girl has not caught your iden, She has 
* ſometimes lights; but all on a ſudden 
© they vaniſh. I hope, atleaſt, that mar- 
© riage will form her.'—* You think, 
© then, of marrying her?* demanded 
Celicour, with a "ad voice. Ves, 
replied Fintack, and I depend upon you 
for the worthy celebration of that feſti- 
val. You have ſeen M. De Lexergue; 
© he is a man of great ſenſe and pro- 
found erudition. 
give my niece.* If Fintack had ob- 
ſerved Celicour's countenance, he would 
have ſeen it grow pale at this news, * A 
man ſo ſerious, and fo full of appli- 
cation, as M. De Lexergue, has need,” 
continued he, of ſomething to diſſipate 
© him, He is rich; he has taken a lik 
« ing to this girl, and in a week's time 
b he is to marry her; but he exacts the 
6 . ſecrely, and my niece herſelf 
* knows nothing of it yet. As for you, 
* it is highly neceſſary that you ſhould 
© be initiated into the myſtery of an 
© union which you are to celebrate. O 
« Hymen! 6 Hymenee! you underſtand 
© me, It is anepithalamium that I aſk 


of you; and here, now, is an oppor- | 


© tunity to ſignalize yourſelf.— Ab, 
© Sir . No modeſty; it ſmothers 
© all talents.'—* Excuſe me. You 
© ſhall execute it: it is 2 piece in your 


© own way, and which will do you a 


great deal of honour, My niece is 
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«things, ſhould. know ſo little of his 


It is to him that 1 


© -youn 


has a cabinet of medals which he va- 
lues at forty thouſand crowns, He 


was even going to ſee the ruins of 


c 

4 

fHerculaneum, and was very near 
* making a voyage to Palmyra. You 
* ſee how Pour images all this preſents 
© to poetry, But you are ruminating 
© upon it already; yes, I ſee on your 
© countenance that profound meditation 
c 
c 
c 
* 
0 


which hatches the buds of genius, 


and diſpoſes them to fruittulneſs. 


Go, then; go, and profit of ſuch pre- 


cious moments. I am going alſo to 

bury myſelf in ſtudy.” _. ; 

Seized with conſternation 'at what he 
had juſt heard, Celicour burned with 
impatience to {ee Agathe again. The 
next day he made a pretence to go and 
conſult the Connoifleurz and before he 
went into his ſtudy, he aſked if ſhe was 
to be ſeen. Ah, Mademoiſelle ' faid 
he to her, * you ſee a man driven to de- 
„ ſpair,'—" What ails you?“ I am 
© undone; you are to marry M. De 
Lexergue. “ Who has told you that 
ſtory?'—" Who! M. DeFintack him- 
ſelf. “ Seriouſly ?'—* He has charg- 
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Very well, will it be a pretty one? 
You laugh! you bink it charmin 

© to have M. De Lexergue for a buf” 
© band !' —* Oh, very charming! 
Ah! at leaſt, cruel maid, in pity to 
me who adore you, and ho am to 
© loſe you Agathe interrupted 
him as he fell on his knees. Con- 
* feſs,*” ſaid ſhe to him, that theſe 
© moments of diſtraction are convenient 


«© for a declaration: as the perſon that 


makes it is not himſelf, ſo ſhe who 
© hears him dares nat complain; and, 
by favour of this diſorder, love thinks 
© it may riſk every thing. But, ſoftly ; 
moderate yourſelf, and let us ſee what 
diſtracis you... Your tranquillity, 
© cruel as you are. Y ow. would have 
* me affli& myſelf, then, at a misfortune 
© which I am not afraid of ??—* I tell 
you, that it is determined, that you 
. 
c 
c 
6 
. 


hall maryy M. DeLexergue.'-»* How 


would you havethem determine, With- 


out me, on that Which, without me, 


cannot, be put in execution 2/—* But 
if your uncle has given his word? 
U . 


9 
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and handſome, and with an 
imagination and ſoul, one is not ex- 
hauſted on ſuch a ſubject. With reſpect 
* to.the; huſband, I have already teld 
7 he is an extraordinary man. 
© Nobody ſo knowing in antiques. - He 


ed me to write your epithalamium,'— 
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© If he has given it, he ſhall retraRt it. 
— How, would you have the courage! 
—* The courage of not ſaying Tes a fine 
© 'effort of reſolution ! Ah, I am at 
©. the ſummit of joy !'——* And your joy 
is a folly as well as your grief. 
© You will not be M. De Lexerpue's !* 
Very well; what then? “ You will 
© be mithe.'—""O, to be ſure! there is 
© no medium; and every woman who 
* will not be his wife will be yours, 
© that is clear Indeed, you argue like 
* a country poet. Go, go ſee my uncle; 
© and take care that he has no ſuſpicion 
© of the information that you have given 
© me.” | 5 

© Well, is the epithalamium in for- 
© wardneſs?* ſaid the Connoiſſeur to 
him, as ſoon as he came into his pre- 
ſence. * I have the plan in my head.” 
Let us ſee!'— I have taken the 
© allegory of Time eſpouſing Truth.'— 
The thought is beautiful; but it is 
© gloomy; and, beſides, Time is very 
© old. M. De Lexergue is an anti- 
© quary.*—* True; but we do not love 
© to be told that we are as old as Time.“ 
—* Would you like the nuptials of Ve- 
nus and Vulcan better? “ Vulcan ! 
© On account of bronzes and medals. 
No: the adyenture of Mars is too diſ- 


© agreeable, You will find out, on con- 
« fleration, © fore thought fill more 


© happy. But &-propos of Vulcan, will 
© you come this evening with us to ſee 
« the eſſay of an artificer whom I pro- 
© tet 1. is ſome Chineſe rockets, of 
« which I have giyen him the compoſi- 
© tion : I have even added ſomething to 
it; for I muſt always put in ſomethitig 
« of my own,* Celicour doubted not bi 

Azgathe would be of the party, and fe- 
aired thither eagerneſs,” 
- The dhe tert were ſeated ;* Fintack 


and his niece. took vp one window, and 


there xemained, on Agathe's 6de'a ſwall 
, word ec e We. lee 
vacagt.. Celigour Role timorouflſ ints it, 
and leaped WRIT on ſeeing bitaſelf ſo 
near Agathe. "Lhe uncle's eyes were at- 
tentĩ i to follow the . of we rockets; 
Celicaur's were fixed upon” the niece. 
The ſtars might bave*fatten from the 
heavens, and det bave difturbed him. 
His hand met bn the fide of the Wind 
a hand ſofter than the don of flowers; 
a trembling {i "him, "Which Agathe 
muſt have perceived.” Tue natd he 
touched ſearce made à motion to With- 


the's turned upon him, and 
1 which aſked 2 She 
perceived that ſhe ſhould aff him by 
withdrawing that dear hand, and, whe- 
ther through weakneſs or pity, ſhe 


thought proper to leave it immoveable. 


This was a deal, but not quite 
enough ; Agathe's hand was ſhut, and 
Celicour's could not claſp it. Love in- 
ſpired him with the courage to open it. 
ods! what was his ſorprize and joy, 
when he found her yield inſenſibly to this 
ſoft violence! He holds A gathe's hand 
open in his— he preſſes it amorouſly— 
conceive his felicity! It is not yet per- 
fect: the hand he preſſes replies not to 
his; he draws it towards him, inclines 
towards her, and dares to reſt it on hi; 
heart, which advances to meet it. It 
wants to get from him, he ſtops it, he 
holds it captive; and love knows with 
what rapidity his heart beats under this 
timid hand. This was as a loadſtone to 
her. O triumph! © rapture! It is no 
longer Celicour that preſſes it; it is the 
hand itſelf that anſwers the beatings 
of Celicour's heart. Thoſe who have 
never loved have never known this 
emotion; and even thoſe who have loved 
have never taſted it but once. Their 
looks were mingled with that touching 
languor which is the ſweeteſt of all de- 
clarations, when the branch of the fire- 
works diſplayed itſelf in the air. Then 
Agathe's hand made'a new effort to im- 
preis itſelf on the heart of Celicour; and 
while around them they applauded the 
littering beauty of the rockets,” our 
overs, taken op witli themſelves, ex- 
preſſed, by burning ſighs, the regret of 
ſeparation, Such was this dumb ſrene, 
worthy t6 be cited among the examples 
of elgquent filence, 0 
From this moment their hearts un- 
derſtanding each other, there was no 
longer any ſecret between them: both 
ute, for the firft time, the pleaſure of 
loving; and this bloſſom of ſenſibility 
1s the poreſt eſſence of the ſoul. But 
love, which © takes the complexion of 
OO ny and ſerious * 
icour; hy * dus, and waggi y 
However, che day appointed for in- 
forming her of her marriage with M. 
De Lexergue arrives. The antiquary 
comes to ſee” her, finds her alone, and 
makes her a declaration of his love, 
founded on the conſent of her uncle. 


draw itſelf; his made” ohe to retain it; 1 know, {did mne, raillying, that 
TOY] | | | © you 
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« you love me in profile; but for me, 
« { ſhould like a huſband that I could 
love in front; and, to ſpeak frankly, 
you are not the thing for me. You 
have, you ſay, my uncle's conſent, 
© but you ſhall not marry me without 
© my own; and I believe I may aſſure 
you that you will not have it as long 
© as I live. In vain did Lexergve pro- 
teſt to her that ſhe united in — eyes 
more charms than the Venus De Medi- 
eis; Agathe wiſhed him antique Ve- 
nuſes, and aſſured him that ſhe was not 
one. * You have * choice, ſaid ſhe 
to him, * to expoſe me to diſpleaſe my 
« ynele, or to ſpare me that chagrin. 
* You will affli& me in charging me 
© with the rupture, you will oblige me 
5 by taking it upon yourſelf ; and the 
* beſt thing we can do when we are not 
loved, is to endeavour not to be hated. 
And fo your very humble ſervant.” 
The antiquary was mortally offended 
at Agathe's refuſal; but out of pride he 
would have concealed it, if the reproach 
caſt, upon him of failing in his word had 
not extorted the confeſſion from him, 
Fintack, whoſe authority and conſidera- 
tion were now brought into queſtion, 
was [enraged at the oppoſition of his 
niece, and did all that was poſſible to 
conquer. itz but he never could draw 
from her any other anſwer but that ſhe 
was no medal, and he concluded by 
telling her in his paſſion that ſhe ſhould 
never have any other buſband. This 
was not the only obſtacle to the happi- 
neſs of our lovers.  Celicour could hope 
for only part of a ſmall inheritance; and 
Agathe was entirely dependent on her 
uncle, who was now leſs than ever diſ- 
E to (trip himſelf of his wealth for 
er. In happier times he might have 
taken upon him their little family af - 
fairs; but after this refuſal of Agathe s, 
it required a little miracle to engage him 
to it; and it was Love hi that 
renal e nr 
« Flatter my uncle, ſaid Agathe to 
Celicour ; ,* intoxicate him with enco- 
* miums, and carefully. conceal from 
him our love. For that r let us 
« diligently avoid being found together, 
* and content yourſelf with informing 
me of your conduct en paſant.* Fin- 
tack diſſembled not to Celicour his re- 
ſentment againſt his niece, Can ſhe 


have, ſaid he, any ſecret inclina- 


« tion? If I knew it— But, no! ſhe is 
* a little fool, who loves nothing, and 


© feels nothing. Ah! if ſhe reckons 
upon my inheritance, ſhe is miſtaken: 
© I know better how to diſpoſe of my 
* favours.” The young man, terrified 
at the menaces the uncle, took the 
firſt opportunity to inform the niece of 
it. She only raillied on the occaſion, 
* He is raving mad againſt you, my 
© dear Agathe. —“ That is quite in- 
different to me. —“ He ſays he will 


© difinherit you. —“ Say as he ſays; 
* gain his confidence, and leave the reſt 


* to love and time. Celicour followed 
Agathe's advice, and at every com- 
mendation that he beſtowed on Fintack, 
Fintack thought he diſcovered in him a 
new degree of merit. The juſftneſs 
© of underſtanding, the penetration of 
© this young man, is without example 
Dat his age, ſaid he to his friends. 
At laſt, the confidence he placed in him 
was ſuch, that he thought he could truſt 
to him what he called the ſecret of his 
life; this was a dramatick piece which 
he had compoſed, and which he had 
not had the reſolution to read to any 
one, for fear of riſking his repvtation. 
After demanding an inviolable ſecreſy, 
he appointed the time for readingit. At 
this news Agathe was tranſported with 
joy. This is well, faid he; © cou- 
© rage! Redouble the doſe of incenſe ; 
good or bad, in your eyes this piece 
© has no equal.“ ET Rk 
Fintack, t#te-&-t#te with the young 
man, after double-locking his ſtudy- 
door, drew out of à caſket this precious 
manuſcript, and read with enthuſiaſm 
the coldeſt, the . moſt” infipid comedy, 
that ever was written. It coſt the young 
man a deal of mortification to applaud 
ſuch flat tuff; but Agathe had recome 
mended it to him. He applauded it, 
therefore, and the Connoifleur was 
tranſported, * Counteſs,” ſaid he to him, 
after reading it, * confeſs that this is 
fine. o very fine! — Very well, 
it is time to tell you, then, why I have 


© choſen you for my only confident, ' I 


© have burned with deſire this great 
« while to ſee this piece on the ſtage, but 
© I would not have it go under m 

© name.” Celicour trembled at theſe 
words. © I was day's er. he truſt any 
* body; but, in ſhort, I thin lr 
of this mark of my friendſhip : you 


© ſhall preſent my work as your own; I 


© will have nothing but the pleaſure of 

the ſucceſs, and I leave the glory of it to 

vou. The * of impoſing * 
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the publick would alone have terrified 
the young man, but that of ſeeing ap- 
pear, and being damned under his name, 
ſo contemptible a work, ſhocked him 
ſtill more. Confounded at the propolal, 
he withſtood it a long time; but his 7 2 
poſition was to no purpoſe. * My ſe- 
5. cret being confided,* ſaid Fintack, 

engages you in honour to grant me 
what I aſk, It is indifferent to the 
publick whether the piece be yours 
or mine, and this friendly impoſition 
can hurt nobody. My piece is my 
treaſure z I make you a preſent of it: 
the very remoteſt poſterity will kyow 
nothing of it. Here, then, your deli- 
cacy is ſpared every way: if, after 
this, you refuſe to preſent this work 
as your own, I hall think that you do 
not like it, that you only deceive me 
in praiſing it, and that you are equal- 
* ly unworthy of my friendſhip and 
© eftcem.*” What would not Agathe's 
lover reſolve upon rather than incur the 
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Hhatred of her uncle? He aſſured him, 


that he was only reſtrained by laudable 


motives, and aſked twenty-four hours to 


determine. He has read it to me, 
ſaid he to Agathe. Well?“ —“ Well, 
© it is execrable,*-* 1 thought ſo.'— 
He wants me to bring it on the.ftage 
in my name. — What?“ To have 
it paſs for mine. —“ Ah, Celicour, 
Heaven be praiſed! have you accept- 
ed it ?*—* Not yet, but I ſhall be forc- 
ed to it.“ So much the better !'— 
I tell. you it is deteſtable. So much 
the better.“ It will be damned. — 
So much the better, I tell you; we 
muſt ſubmit to every thing.“ Ccli- 


cour did not ſleep that night for vexa- 


tion; and the next day went to the 


uncle, and told him, that there was no- 
thing which he would not ſooner reſolve 


upon than to diſpleaſe him. I would 
not expoſe you raſhly, ſaid the Con- 


noiſſeur; * copy out, the piece with 
- 4 your'own hand; you ſhall read it to 
our friends, who are excellent judges, 
and if they do not think the ſucceſs - 
F inſallible, you ſhall not be bound to 
any thing. I require only one thing 
4 of you; and that is to ſtudy it, in, 
order to read it well.“ This precau- 
gave the young man ſome hope. 

I am, ' ſaid he to Agathe, to read the 
+ picce to his friends; if they think it 


bad, he excuſes me from bringing it 


: 1 


* 
. 


* 
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© ſo much the better: we ſhould be un- 


done if they were to diſlike it. Ex. 
plain yourſelf.—“ Get thee gone 
* they mult not ſee us together. What 
ſhe had foreſeen came to paſs. The 
judges being afſembled, the Connoiſ- 


ſeur announced this piece as a prodigy, 


and eſpecially in a young poet. The 
young poet read his bett, and, after Fin- 
tack's example, they were in extaſies at 
every line, and applauded every ſcene, 
At the concluſion they clapped and huz. 
zaed z they diſcovered in it the delicacy 
of Ariltophanes, the elegance of Plau- 
tus, the comic force of Terence, and 
they knew no piece of Moliere fit to be 
ſet in competition with this. After 
this trial, there was no room to heſitate. 
The players were not of the ſame opi- 
nion with the wits; for they knew be. 


. fore-hand that theſe good people had no 


talte, but there was an order to perform 
the piece. Agathe, who had aſſiſted at 
the reading, bad applauded it with all 
her might; there were even pathetick 
paſlages at which ſhe appeared to be 


moved, and her enthuſiaſm for the work 
- had a little reconciled her with the au- 


thor. +. Could it be poſſible, ſaid Ce- 
licour to her, © that you ſhould have 
F thought that good?“ Excellent,” 
ſaid he; © excellent for us! and at 
theſe words ſhe left him. While the 
pom was in rehearſal, Fintack ran from 

ouſe to houſe to diſpoſe the wits in fa- 
vour of a young poet of ſuch great ex- 
pectation. At laſt the great day ar- 
rives, and the Connoifſeur aſſembles his 
friends to dinner. Let us go, gentle- 
men, ſaid he, © to ſupport your. own 


piece -admirable, you have warranted 
the ſucceſs, and your honour is con- 
cerned. As to me, you know how 
great my-.weakneſs is: I have the 
. bowels of à father for all riſing ge- 
niuſes, and 1 feel in as lively a man- 
ner as themſelves the uneaſineſſes they 
ſuffer in thoſe terrible moments. 
After dinner, the good friends of 
the Connoiſſeur tenderly embraced Ce- 
licour 3 anfl told him that they were 
going into the pit to be the witneſſes ra- 
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ther than inſtruments of his triumph. 


They repaired. thitherz the piece was 
played; it did not go through, and the 
firſt mark of impatience was given by 


, Wr theſe good friends. 
a f out, wr" They will think it good, and | 


intack was in the houſe, wembling 


I wg 


performance. Vou have judged the 
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and pale as death; but all the time that 
the play lafted, this unhappy and ten- 
der father made incredible efforts to en- 
covrage the ſpectators to ſuceour his 
child. In ſhort, he ſaw it expire, and 
then ſinking beneath his grief, dragged 
himſelf to his coach, confounded, de- 
jected, and murmuring againſt Heaven 
for having been born in ſo barbarous an 
age. And where was poor Celicour ? 
Alas! they had granted him the honours 
of a latticed box, where, fitting on 
thorns, he had ſeen what they called his 

iece, tottering in the firſt act, tumbling 
in the ſecond, and tumbling in the third. 
Fintack had promiſed to go and take him 
up, but had forgot it. 
to become of him? How eſcape through 
that multitude who would not fail to 
know him again, and to point him out 
with the finger? At laſt, teeing the front 
of the houſe empty, he took courage and 
deſcended; but the ſtove-rooms, the 
gaileries, the ſtairs, were yet full ; his 
conſternation made him be taken notice 
of, and he heard on all fides, It is he 


© without doubt | yes, there he is; that 


is he! Poor wretch! It is pity! he 
t will do better another time.“ He per- 
ceived in a corner a groupe of damned 
authors cracking jeſts on their compa- 

ions. He ſaw allo the good friends of 
Fintack; who triumphed in his fall, and 
on ſeeing him, turned their backs upon 
him. Overwhelmed with confuſion and 
grief, he repaired to the true author's, 
and his firſt care was to aſk for Agathe: 
He had entire liberty of ſeeing her, for 
her uncle had ſhut himſelf up in his 
cloſet. * I forewarned you'ot it: it is 
* fallen, and fallen ſhamefully,* ſaid 
Celicour, throwing himſelf into a chair. 
s So much the better, ſaid Agathe. 
© What, ſo much the better! when 
your lover is covered with ſhame, and 
© makes himſelf, in order to pleaſe you, 
* the talk and ridicule of all Paris? Ah 
s it is too much. No, Mademoilelle, 
it is no longer time to jeſt; I love 
© you more than my life; but in the 
* ſtate of humiliation in which you now 
' © ſeg me, I am capable of renouncing 
© both life and yourſelf. I do not 
© know how it has happened that the 
* ſecret has nat eſca me. It is but 
© little to expoſe myſelf to the contempt 
* of the publick; your cruel uncle will 
5 abandon me! I know him, he will 
* bethe firſt to bluſh at ſeeing me again; 


and what 1 have done to obtain you, 


What was no 
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perhaps, cuts off my hope for ever. 
Let him prepare, however, to reſume 
his piece, or to give me your hand. 
There is hut one way to conſole me, 
and to oblige me to ſilence. Heaven 
is my witneſs, that if through an im- 
poſſivility, his work had ſucceeded, I 
ſhould have given to him the honour of 
it; itis fallen, and I hear the ſhame; 
but it is an effort of love, for which 
you alone can he the tecompence.— 
It muſt be confeſſed,“ faid the wicked 
Agathe, in order to irritate him ill 
more, that it is a cruel thing to ſee 
one's ſelf hiſſed for another,'—" Cruel 
to ſuch a degree, that I would not play 
luch a part for my own tather,*— 
With what' an air of contempt they 
ſee a wretch pals along whole play is 
damned F-— The contempt is unjuſt, 
that is one comfort; but inſolent pity, 
there is the mortification !'—" J ſup- 
poſe you were greatly confuſed in 
coming down ſtairs! Did you flute 
the ladies ??—* I could have wiſhed 
to annihilate myſelf.—“ Poor boy! 
and how will you dase to appear in 
the world again? — I will never ap- 
pear again, 1 (wear to you, but with 
the name of your huſband, or till af- 
ter I have retorted on M. de Fintack 
the humiliation of this failure. — 
You are reſolved then to drive him to 
the wall ?—-< Fully reſolved, do not 
doubt it. Let him determine this very 
evening. It he refdles me your hand, 
all the newſpapers ſhall publiſh that 
he is the author of the damned piece,* 
— And that is what I wanted,” ſaid 
Agathe with triumph; * there is the 
object of all thoſe V much the betters 
* which put you to much out of patience. 
© Goto my uncle; hold firm, and be 
© aſſured that we ſhall be happy.“ 
Well, Sir, and what fay you to it?“ 
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demanded Celicour of the Cohnoiſſeur, 


I ſay, my friend, that the publick is a 
ſtupid animal, and that we muſt re- 
nounce all labour for it. But conſole 
yourſelf ; your work does you ho- 
nour in the opinion of men of taſte." 
—* My work! it is all yours. — Talk 
lower, I beſeech you, my dear lad ; 
© talk lower!'—* It is very caſy for you 
to moderate yourſelf, Sir; you, who 
© have prudently ſaved yourſelf from the 
fall of your piece; but I whom it 
© cruſhes Ah! do not think 
© that ſuch a fall does you any injury, 
© The more enlightened perſons have 

« diſcerned 
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* 1:tcerned in this work ſtrokes, that 
0 proclaim genius, '—* No, Sir, I: do 
voi flatter, myſelf; the piece is bad; 
* | have purchaſed the right of ſpeakin 

* it it with, freedom, and all the world 
ate of, the 490g opinjon, If it ha 

+ wncceeded, I ſhould haye declared that 
it was. yours; if it had been but 
0 >d,1; ſhould have taken 


partly condemi 
cif but fo thorough a 


it upon myſe 


CI 


beg of. you, to take the burden upon 
youſelf. — I, child! I, on my de- 
cline, ineur this ridicule! To loſe in 
one day 4. reſpect which is the work 
ot forty years, and which forms the 
nope of my old age} would, ou have 
ine eruelty to require it? . Have not 
you the cryelty io render me the vic- 
tim of my complaiſance ? Von know 
how much it has coſt me. I know 
that I owe to you; but, my dear 
Celicour,. you are young, you have 
ume enough to take your revenge, and 
nere needs: but one inſtance of ſuc- 
ces to make you forget this misfor· 
tune: in the name of friendſhip ſup- 
port it with conſtancy; I conjure you 
with tears in my eyes! . I conſent, 
du; but J perceive. too well the conſe- 
ENCES he firſt eſſay, to expoſe 
11 (elf to the prejudice which it leaves 
land: it: 1 renounce the theatre, 
.octry, the belles lettres Well, 
du are in the right; ſor a young man 
of your age there are many ather ob. 
iceis of ambitzon.'—-* There is but 
ons for me, Sir, and that depends on 
5. —“ Speak; there is no ſervice 
vaich Iwould not do you: what do you 
cquire?“—“ Your niece's hand. 
Agathe's hend! —“ Yes, I adore her, 
ud it, was ſhe, who to. pleaſe you, 
nde me conſent to every thing that 
you defired.'—4 My niece in the fer 
1 pt Ves, $13 nl Ah 1 her gids 
6111215 will perbaps>— Hola! ſome- 
body run to my niece, and bid her 
come here. Compoſe yourſelf: A. 
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« gathe is Jeſs a child, leſs giddy, than 
he appears. — Ah! you make me 
tremble. My, dear Agathe, you 
#4 knom What has paſſed, and the mis. 
h fortune Which. has Juſt happened. 
Ves, uncle. — “ Have, you evealed 
his fatal. ſecret to any one? “ To 
nobody in the world. Can I tho. 
roughly depend upon it? Yes, I 
* ſwear to you.. Well, then, my chil. 
Iren, let in die with us three I afk it 
of you as. would aſk my life.—Aga- 
the, Celicour loves you he renounces, 
« out of friendſhip. to. me, the theatre, 
poetry, letters, ad Ie him your 
© hand as the price of 10 reat a ſacri- 
* fice.'—* He is too, well paid, cried 
Celicour, ſeizing Agathe's hand. I 
: MAIL an unkccefptul author!“ {aid 
ſhe (miling;_ * but. I. engage conſole 
* him for his: mis fortune. "The worſt 
of the matter is, that they deny him 
wit, and ſa, many. honeſt people are 
contented without it? And now, my 
dear uncle, while. Celicour renounces 
the glory.of being 4. poet, had not you 
as well renounce that of being a Con- 
noiſſeur? You will be a great deal the 
s eaker,' Agathe was interrupted by the 
arrival of Clement, the fanhful valet of 
her uncle. Ab, Sir,“ ſaid. he quite aut 
of breath, your friends! your good 
© friends '—— Well, Clement? —“ I 
Was in the pit, they were all there. 
© I knowit. Did they applaud ?'——+ Ap- 
plaud! the tiaitors 1}, If you had ſeen 
with what fury they mangled this un- 
fortuna e young man. 1 beg, Sir, you 
would diſcharge me, if ſuch. people 
© are ever to enter your houſe again. 
Ah! the raſcals!..ſcoundrels!* faid 
Fintack. Ves, it is done, I will burn 
my books, and break off all commerce 
« with, theſe men, of letters, —“ Keep 
« your books for your amuſement,” faid 
Agathe, embracing. her uncle; and 
© with reipect to men of letters, wiſh to 
have none but your friends, and you 


+ will. find ſome worthy of eſteem.” 
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himſelf over their education, a point of 
ſtill mare conſequence than their fortune. 
The young Timantes, called M. De Vol- 

NN +. os Sth, ny, 
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ny, had received from Nature an agree- 
15 e figure, an eaſy temper, a good heart; 
but, thanks to the cares of the lady 
his mother, this happy difpoſition was 
ſoon ſpoiled, and the moſt agreeable 
child in the world at fix June old be- 
came little coxtomb at fifteen, They 
gave him all the frivolous accompliſh- 
ments, and not one of the uſeful: uſe- 
ful kjowledge might be well enough 
fot à man ike His father, who had been 
obliged to labour to enrich himſeif; but 
he he found his fortune made, need 
7 know how ti enjoy it nobly. They 
ha laid it down to bim as a maxim, 
that he was never to live with his equals; 
accordingly,” he ſaw none but young 
ple, Who being ſuperior to him in 
irth, pardoned his being richer than 
they, provided be paid for their plea- 
ſures. His father would not have had 
the complaiſance to furniſh ſupplies to 
his liberslities ; but his mother did ho- 
nur to them all. She was not 1 
rant, that at the age of nineteen he had, 
according to the genteel cultom, a little 
houfe and a handſome miſtreſs; one 
ſhould paſs over ſome things in him, 
She required only that he ſhould obferve 
u little ſecreſy, far fear that Timantes, 
Who did not #zow the world, ſhould 
take it ill that his fon amuſed himſelf. 
If in the intervals of his labour the fa- 
ther ſhewed any untaſincts on account 
of the diſſipated life 'which this young 
min led, the mother Was at hand to jul- 
tify him, and complaiſant falſhoods were 
- never wanting on oceation. Timantes 
had the pleaſure to hear it (aid, that no- 
body at the ball bad danced like his 
ſon. It is a great comfort,“ ſaid the 
good man, to have given one's ſelf fo 
mch trouble for a ſon who dances 
* well?” He did not conctive the ne- 
ceſſity of this little ſeignior's having lac- 
queys ſo finely dreſſed, and fuch a bril- 
1ant Equipage ; bur his good lady - wife 
repreſemed to him, that reſpect depend - 
ed on it, and that in order to ſucceed in 
the world, one muſt be on a certain foot- 
ing. If he. aſked why his ſon came 
home ſo late, It was,” ſhe told him, 
© becauſe women of quality do not go 
© tobed ſooner. He did not think theſe 
reaſons very good; but for the lake of 
peace, he was obliged to be contented 
with them. However, his fon gave a 
looſe to himſelf in the diſſipations of his 
age, till love ſeemed to take pity of him, 
and to undertake his reformation. 


His fifter Lucy had had, fot (+ + 
little time paſt, in her convent, a chun 
ing companion. Angelica had loft ber 
mother; and being too young to been 
hovſe, The had prevailed upon her fa h.. 
to diſpenſe with her, till he mould di 
pole of her hand. 
Conformity of age and condition. 
and (till more that of tempers, oon 
united Angelica and Lucy. The laue, 
on wiping away the tears of her comp 
nion, appeared ſo fenfible' of her lo“. 
that Angelica no longer obſerve ' ung 
reſerve in the effuſion of her grict. 
© have loſt,* (aid ſhe to her, the bet 
mother that ever lived, Since I he 
© had the wife of my reaſon, I have 
found in her a friend, and a friend t« 
intimate, that if my heart ant he. 
© virtues had not continually recalle:a 
my mind the reſpe& which 1'ouct 
© her, her familiarity would have u. 
me forget it, She always diſguiir! 
© her inſtructions under an air of wer- 
«-riment; and hat inſttuctions, my da. 
* Lucy! thoſe of wiſdom itſeff. Witt 
© what ſtrokes was this world; in whic 
© I was to live, = to my aſtoni ine 
© eyes! What charms did ſhe give to ti 
pure and modeſt manners, of which e 
© was A living example! Ah, wntl-c 
© her enchanting pencil all the Virtus. 
© became Graces “ Thus did this a 9 
able daughter, ſpeaking of her mother, 
continually mingle Guß the molt tende 
regret the moſt touching evlogies ; i: 4 
her underſtanding and 545 fov] priſe. 
ſtill mare worthily the perſon who K 
formed them. If any one about I; 
wanted thoſe comforts which affluch. d 
beſtows, Angelica deprived herfelf or 
them with joy; the facrifice coft her: 
— the trouble of concealing then, 
and the want of obliging was the on!» 
want ſhe knew. Ds you think IK. 
© me?* faid ſhe ſometimes to Luca; 
© being more happy than our com; 
© nions, that inequality moitifies the, 
4 and I bluſh for Mech who has &:1- 
© tributed her gifts ſo ill. If any thing 
© makes the unhappy amends, it is thar 
© they are pitied and beloveil where: s 
to us, whom they might envy, ih: v 
© make it a favour if they do rot h. 2 
s. We ought, therefore, to be ve) 1 
«- attentive to make our companions for- 
6 get, by beneficence and modeſty, his 
dangerous advantage which we hive 
© over them.” | 
Lucy, charmed with the diſpoſition 
of 
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of Angelica, could have wiſhed to at- 
tach herſelf to her by all the bands of 
affection. My. dear friend,” ſaid the 
to her one day, We touch perhaps, on 
* the moment When we may be ſepa», 
rated for ever: this reflection is the. 
fole unhappineſs of my life; but 1 
have one, if you, did but ap prove of 
it [ want to ſhew you my bro- 
ther z he is beautiful as the day, a 
very picture, and well.accompliſhed.”. 
Heis very young, ſaid Angelica, 
and very much in the world fur his 
* age! I. am afraid your mother has 
been tod fond of him... 
Volny being come to ſee Lucy, ſhe 
E upon her friend to accompany 
er to the parlour. * Ah, my ſiſter, 
© what charms !!“ eried the young cox- 
comb. © Never was ſo much beauty; 


© what Fe tures, What a hgure, What 
* eyes! You in a convent, Madema;-: 
« {elle} It, is, rgbbery, treaſon, ! — I. 


6 Foreſaw," ſaid Lucy.“ that you would 


© thouſan times more beautiful. 
„ Siſter, the bas tbe look of the Mar- 
© chionels. of. Alcive, whom I banded. 
* yeiterday out of the gpera, . They cry 
© up the figute of the — of Fla- 
„ vell, whom. I: am to ſup with this. 
* evening; but there, is, no compariſon- 
* between her perſon, an this Þdy's . 
and though Lam the intimate friend 
* of the. young Madam De Blanes, who, 


* be wang in 3. and yet her ſoul is a 


© paſſes. for the beauty of the day, I. 


« will. lay a qhouſand to one that your, 
«Friend will eclipſe her when ſhe comes 
hen Volny ſpoke thus, Angelica, 
viewed him with eyes of pity, Sir, 
ſaid {he to bim, you can have no 
doubt but your praiſes are inſults: 
© for, know, that the firſt ſentiment 
© that a, virtuqus woman ought to in- 
« ſpire, is the fear of wounding her 
© modeſty, * that it is not pernutted 
© to-praile without relerve, any but per- 
« ſons... without ſhame.'—* There are 
«< tranſports of ſurprize which we can- 


9 


not. matter,” replied. Volny, a little 


confuſed. When relpe&t accompanies 


c it prevents. them from break - 


ng gut. Bur 1 ſee that 1, afffit, my 


© friend in aring offended with your 


addreſs to me : I will conſole ber, and 


© put. you: at y eaſe. Beautiful or 
4 my am ſo a of an endow- 


ment with which we are often very 
contemptible, that Igive you leave to 


© ſay, whatever you pleaſe before me; 
I. will not have the vyauity to bluſh at 
„vour praiſes.—“ One mult be well 
© acoultomed,” ſaid Volny,“ to be beau- 
„ tiful, and greatly ſupęrior to that ad- 
4 IE, | os rs ſo much 
negligence, As; forme, I cannot per- 
5 ande mylel6,that beauty, is, fe en- 
temptible;; but foce you take the ho- 
mages that ry P i it lo ill, we mult 
*, adoreþ it in ſilence. From that mo- 
ment he talkedꝭ of nothing but himſelf, 
his horſes, has $44 his ſuppers,. and 
his intrigues. Lucy, who had her eyes 
on Angelica, ſaw. with grief that all this 
prejudiced Volny in het opinion. 
It is pity, ſaid Angelica, when be 
was withdrawn, ( it Is. a, great pity that 
© they. bave ſpoiled him ſo early! — 
Confeis, however, ſaid Lucy, * that 
he is made up, of graces, And 
of ENI — He will 
corre& them.. No, for. that abſur- 
dity ſucceeds fat his age, and we are 
never diſpoled. to correct ourſelves. of 
„a fault which pleaſes. w, Buy: he has 
© ſeen; you, he will love, you ; fand it be 
© ſayes you, he will become wiſe.— 
© You do net doubt that I wiſh it; bot 
Jam far from hoping ii.. 


Volny did..not- doubt that he, bad 
made a compleat conqueſt. . My filter 
was right, laid. he, her, friend is 
* hapdſome l a little hugular ; but her 
«© diſpohition is only. the. more lively for 
it. The only thing wanting in her is 
« birth; my mother will haye me marry 
© ſome, young. woman. of quality. Let 
us vifit her, however; this girl re- 
“ſembles nothing that we hape in the 
great world, aud ſhe has at leaſt ſuf- 

ent chatrms to amuſe one, 
He went, therefore, to ſee. his ſiſter 
again, and with her be agein ſaw An- 
Fier What have I done to you,“ 
aid, he to Lucy, * that you have diſ- 
© turbed my reppſe? I was: ſo eaſy 
J amuſed myſelf, ſo cleverly before I 
« ſaw your dangerous friend!——Ah, Ma- 
© demoiſelle, how inũpid. is the world, 
and it's amuſements, how cold to a 
© heart taken up with you l Who would 
© have told me that I ſhould, have been 
jealous of my filter? Mixed, with the 
moſt brilliant company, ſalicited by 
all the pleaſures, Who could. believe 
© 1t? Ves, I. wiſh to be in her place; 
© ſhe ſees, you continually, tells you that 
« ſhe loves, you, and hears. you ſay that 
you love her. Lou have reaſon to 
; © envy 


* 
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dry my happineſs 3 but, Volny, if 
4 100 d, — would be ſtill — 
« deſerving of envy.” At theſe words 
- Angelica bluſhed. 0 Heaven, fiſter! 
« what do I hear?“ I. have ſaid too 
much. No, my Year Lucy: in vir- 
* tuous ſentiments there is nothing to 
© beconcealed;—Y our ſiſter wiſhes that 
Heaven may have deſtined us for each 
© other, and I cannot but be obliged 
* to her. Ney, more; I flatter myſelf 
« with being born to make a good man 


happy, and you might be ſuch a man 
« as my hviband ought to be: you need 
« only reſemble your ſifter;'—* If that 
be all, 1 am happy; for they Hatter 
me that I am very like her. True, 
« they flatter you; but I, who never 
« flatter, aſſure you it is no Tuch _ 

c 


My Lvey is not vain either o 
«* graces of her underſtanding, or her 
figure. Ah! I proteſt, now, that 


© nobody in the world is leſs vain than 
© 1; andifT have merit, I know hothing 
© of it,'==* Nothing is morę ſimple than 
« Lucy's mankiers; the is Nature itſelf 
„in all her candour. See, if in her 
* behaviour, her language, her geſture, 
there is any thing affected, any thing 
© fſtudied.—“ She is like me * the 
© fake of avoiding 1 eo I often 
© fall into negligence 3 am told of it 
© every day. Lucy makes no pre- 
© tenfons to any thing: wholly taken 
up with the recommendation of others, 
< herſelf js the only perſon ſhe forgets. 
And I, whatever talents Nature may 
have given me, do they ſee me vain.of 
© them, or preſume upon them ? All the 
* world ſays, that I excel in every cir- 
* cumftance of the agrecablez I alone 
never mention it. Ah l if it be mo- 
« delty and fimplicity which-you love in 
* my ſiſter, I am very ſure that you will 
© Ibve me: theſe are my favourite vir- 
tues. , Woyldthey were! faid An- 
gelics. However, if you have any de- 
* ſign of ever pleaſing me, I adviſe you 
to examine yourſelf more cloſely.” 
Vou have given bim,“ faid Lucy, 
* a leflon which he will not forget. 


No; for he bas forgot it already.“ 


* 

Angelica was jibe right. All that he 
had drawn from their converſation was, 
that the liked him, and that ſhe would 
de very glad to be his wife. With 
* what franknefs," ſaid he, did the 
make the declaration to me! How 
well that candobr becomes beauty! 


Whether vanity or paſſion, he was real - 
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ly moved by it; but this growing paſ- 
2 if it 1 one, had ns fe 00 
his manners. Intoxicated with the in- 
cenſe of his flatterers, agreeably deceiy- 
ed by a young enchantreſs; he forgot 
that they ſold him the pains which they 
took to pleaſe him; ow | his vanity, cq- 
reſſed by the Pleaſures, ſmiled careleſs] y 
upon them. This voluptuous ſoftneſs 
is the moſt fatal languor into which a 
young man can be plunged: Every 
thing, except that, is painful to him; 
the lighteſt duties are fatiguing ; deco- 
rums the leaſt auſtere, dull arid trou- 
bleſome ; be is not at his Eaſe, but in 
that ſtate of indolence and liberty, where 
very thing obeys him, nothing con- 

n bete 

Sometimes the image of ica pre- 
ſemed itſelf to him 1 a arm, 4850 
© js charming, ſaid he; but what ſhall 
© I do with her? Nothing is more in- 
© convenient than à delicate and faithful 
© wife toa huſband who is not ſo. My 
father would expect that I ſhould live 
s owy nd my wife. Vr pou be 
© love, jealouſy; reproaches, tears ; har- 
© rible | However Tilt ſee het ap in.” 


ucy came alone this time. Well, 


© how does ſhe like me!. A great 
© deal too, well.” I thought ſo." 
Too well as to figure. That advan- 
tage makes you neglect, ſhe ſays, more 

amiable qualities, which you would 
ſtand in need of without it.. This 


and it is pity, Tell her that nothiog 
is more dull, and that ſo pretty. a 
mouth as her's is not made to talk 
reaſon. It is not ſhe,* ſaid Lucy 8 
it is you. whom T would cortect. 
And of what, pray; of loving pleaſute, 
and every thing that inſpires it? 
Pleaſure! is there one more pure than 
that of poſſeſſing the heart of a vlttu- 
ous and beautiful woman; of Joying, 
and of being loved? I believe that 
you are affeQtionate. Angelica bas 
ſenſibility z every thing that belongs 
to me is dear to her, but" But 
the is very difficult, and what is it ſhe 
requires Morals,*— Morals at 
my age ! and who has told her that 
I have none? — I don't know; but: 
ſhe has conceived a prejudice againſt. 
ou that grieves me. Ah, I will 
bring her to herſelf again, Bring her 
to me, fiſter l bring her to me the firſt 
time I come to ſee you. It is to no 
* purpoſe that men 7 diſcreet," ſaid he 
* 
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1 congeal my intrigues, the Tecter 


*. will out. But what Hurt does that do 
me? If Angelica will Have a hoſ- 
band who has always been chaſte, ſhe 


* has, nothing to do but to marry a fool 


« will make her ſee the folly of her no- 


tions,“ . She appeared, and he was 
Him ſelf very much humbled, very much 
confounded, when” he heard her ſpeak 
with the eloquence of virtue and reafon 
on the ſhame and danger of vice. Can 
yo think, Sir," faid the to him, after 
having let him treat as flightly as he 
pleaſed, the, principles of good morals ; 


* can you-thivk, without bluſhing, on 


the union of a pure and chaſte ſoul 
' © with one tarniſhed and profaned by 
- © the moſt unworthy of all inclinations? 
Of - what value in your eyes would a 
heart be, debaſed by the vices of which 
© ©. you are vain? and do 
* © Jeſs ſenſible than yourſelf to the charms 
of virtue, mode 
« You have given yourſelf a diſpenſation 
* © ffom thoſe laws which you have im- 
- © poſed upon us; but Nature and Rea- 


on think us 


z and innocence ? 


© ſon. are more equitable than you. For 


me, I will never believe that a man 
can dare to love me while he loves 
things chat are ſcandalous; and if he 
* © has had the misfortuye to be unwor- 


*-thy of me before Knowing me, it is 


by the pains he ſhall take to wipe a- 


ay that blemiſh that 1 ſhall ſee whe- 


ther 1 onght to forget it.“ Volny 
wanted to make her underſtand, that by 
changing condition we changed our con- 
ductz that love, virtue, beauty, had 
nomberleſs rights over a ſoul; 
the frivolous and tränſient pleaſures 
' which bad before occupied that indolent 
ſoul, would diſappear before an obje& 
' more dear, and more 'worthy to poſſeſs 
"It, © Have you faith, Sir,“ ſaid © ſhe, - 
in theſe” ſudden revolutions ? de you 
© know that they ſuppoſe a ſoul natu- 


d that 


„ rally delicate -and noble? that there 


are very few of this temper; and that 
it is not a good prefage of the change 
..*; which; you promiſe, to wait, in the 
very boſom-of vice, the moment of 
. © becoming; virttious all on a ſudden ?* 
Volny, ſurprized and confoilnded at 
this ferious language, contented himſelf 
Sik. telling her, that in all dus he flat- 


Am T obliged to be faith- 
ful to à wife: that is to de? Oh! I 
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tertd himſelf there was nothing perſo- 
nal. © Pardon me!” 'faid Angelica. 1 
have Heard much talk of you; I am 
© beſides pretty well wequanited with 
© the way of life of the young men of 
© faſhion : you are rich, of very exten- 
A tive acquaintance ;; and, ' unleſs by a 
© kind of prodigy, you muſt be more 
Dirregolat than another, But the opi- 
non which T have of you ought not 
© to difcovrage you. © You think you 
* love me; 1 with it: that perhaps will 
give you reſolition and force to be- 
come a valuable man, Vou have a 


© fine example; a father who, without 
all the accompliſhments which you are 
© ſer off With, haus acquired, by talen's 


© vſeful to his country and himſelf, the 


- © higheſt reputation. There, now, is 


© what I call an'uncommon man; and 
© when you ſhall "become worthy of 
him, I ſhall be proud of being wor- 
thy of you.. 

This diſcourſe had thrown Volny 


into ſerious reſſections ; but his friends 
came to draw him out of them. He was 
expected at a delicious ſupper, at which 
Fatime, Doris, and Chlee, were to aſſiſt. 
Their merriment was lively and bril- 


liant, and if Volny's heart did not give 


itſelf up to it, at leaſt his ſenſes did. 


We may eaſily judge, that in this po- 


Rte eircle à ſerious engagement paſſed 
for the higheſt extravaga 


nee, © When 
© a' perſon's fortune is concerned, faid 
they, © it is time enough, we reſolve on 


itz but can a young man, born to a 
great fortune; can ſuch a one be fool 
enough, or mad enough, to forge him- 
© ſelf à chain? If he does not love his 


wife,” the is a burden Which he wan- 


* © tonly impoſes upon himfelfz and if 
' © he loves her, what à ſad method of 


© pleaſing himſelf is that of being her 


- ©hnufband ? Is there in all the world 2 
more ridiculous creature than a lov- 


© ing huſband ? Suppoſe, alſo, that this 
© ſhould ſueceed, what then? They ac 


2 pleaſedfor x wende, te ve dealt all 


eir lives. | Ah, my tear Volny! ro 


marriage: you'would be a loſt man. It 
you have a fancy for any honeſt girl, 


wait till another marries her; they 
always come tound to us fooner or 


later, and you will be happy in your 
turn.“ Would one believe that this 


unthinking young man thought theſe 
refledtions very wiſe. ndl yet only 
ee, ſaid he, wat empire virtue and 

| | % * beauly 
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1 beauty have over, a ſoul, ſince they 
© make it forget the care of 
« and the value of it's liberty.” 


lica again; but he was not well with 
himſelf, when he had paſſed a few days 
without ſeeing her. Such, nevertheleſs, 
is the attrattion of libertiniſm, that on 
quitting that adorable young lady, pe- 
netrated, raviſhed, enchanted, with her 
wiſdom and her charms, he plunged 
bimfelf again into the diſſipations, of 
which ſhe had made him aſhamed. 

It is poſſible, that it can be a happi- 
neſs to a fon to loſe his mother. Volny, 
at the death of his, thought he ſaw the 
ſource of all his fooliſh expences dried 
up; but it did not even come into his 
head 'to renounce thoſe things which 
bad eugaged him in them; and the only 
care with which he was taken up, was 
to ſupply the means which he had loſt 
to ſupport them, Being the only ſon of ſo 
rich a father, he could not fail to be rich 
in his turn; and a young man finds at 
Paris a pernicious facility of anticipat- 
ing his fortune. Timantes, now on his 
decline, wanted to repoſe himſelf from 
his long fatigues, and to engage bis ſon 
to take his place. Sir, ſaid the young 
man to him, I do not think myſelf 
6 born for that. Well, my ſon, would 
you rather take the profeſſion of arms?” 
My inclination is not that way, and 
my birth does not oblige me to it.'— 
© The law, without doubt, pleaſes you 
© better ?'——" Oh, not at all! I haye an 
© invincible} averſion for the law,'— 
What will you be, then? —“ My mo- 
© ther had views of an ofhce which con- 
fers nobility, which requires no duty, 
and might be diſcharged at Paris,'— 
J I underſtand you, my ſon; I will 
think of it; an excellent vocation ! 
Oh, Tee l' ſaid the good man in him- 
ſelf; that you would live an, idle life; 
s but I will hinder you if I can, An 
* office which confers nobility, and re- 
* quires no duty} very convenient. And 


* why/ſhould I ill wear myſelf out with 


labour and inquietude ? Let me repoſe, 
# let me have no other care than that 
* which I have taken up rather too late, 
* the care of obſerving the conduct of 
A ſon who promiſes me nothing but 


# ſorrow; for he who loves idleneſs, 


s Joves the vices of which idleneſs is 
the mother.“ | 

But what was the affliction of Ti- 
mantes, when he learned that his ſon, 


wy 


it's repoſe, 
irregularities; that he had miſtreſſes and 
He would fain not have ſcen Ange- 
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intoxicated with pride, and plunged 
in libertiniſm, gave into all kinds of 


flatterers; that he gave ſhews and en- 
tertainments, and that he played at a 
rate ſufficient to ruin him. It is m 
4 fault,“ ſaid Timantes, and I mu 
© repair ith but how ? The habit is con- 
* tracted: the reliſh for vice has made 
« great progreſs. Shall I conſtrain this 
6 young man ? He will eſcape me. Shall 
© 1 difavow his expences and debts? 
© That would. be 8 myſelf ; 
© it would be extinguiſhing in his abaſ- 
ed foul the very ſeeds of Le Ta 
ſhut him up is ſtil] worſe : thank Hea- 
ven] he is not come to that palſy, as tv 
merit that the laws ſhould deprive him 
of the natural right of freedom; and 
there are none but unnatural parents 
who would be ſeverer towards their 
children than the laws, In the mean 
time he is running on to his ruin; 
what ſhall I do to draw him from the 
precipice on which I ſee him? Let us 
go back to the ſource of the evil. My 
riches have turned his head z born of 
a father without fortune, he had been 
like another, modeſt, laborious, and 
prudent; the remedy is eaſy, and my 
courſe is taken. 

Timantes began from that time to ſet- 
tle his wealth in ſuch a manner as that 
it ſhould be detached, independent, and 
free. Excepting his eſtate of Volny, 
and his town- houſe, his fortune was all 
in his porte-folio, and he took care to 
adjuſt matters with all his correſpon- 
dents. Things being thus diſpoſed, he 
returns home one day in conſternation. 
His ſon and his friends, who waited his 
coming to ſeat themſelves at table, were 
ſtruck with his dejection. One of them 
could not refrain from aſking him the 
cauſe, © You ſhall know it,” ſaid he: 
let us make a little haſte, if you pleaſe, 
© to dine; I am taken up with ſerious 
© affairs,” They dined in profound ſi- 
lence; and Timantes, at their getting up 


from table, having taken leave of his 


gueſts, ſhut himſelf up with his ſon, 
£ Volny,* ſaid he to him, I have bad 
©, news to tell you, but you muſt ſup- 
© port your misfortune with courage. 
C My child, I am ruined! Two-thirds 
© of my fortune are juſt taken on board 
© two veſlels; and the diſhonefty of a 
© perſon whom I truſted has deprived 
© me of half the reſt, The . ot 
leaving you a large fortune has undone 
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me happily, T 6we but little, and out 
of the remains of my: fartuns!I-ſhall 
© ſave my eſtate of Volny, which is 
worth twenty chouſand liyres a year: 
on that weſhall be able to live. It is 
a terrible blow, but you are young, 
and you may tiſe under it. I have not 
: bf 2 myſelf unworthy the confi- 
denes of my correſpondents my name 
vill perhaps ſtill retain ſome credit in 
Europe ; but I am too old to begin 
? ane, and you mult repair the miſ- 
fortunes of your father. I ſet out in 


greater difficulties than you will do; 


and with, probity, labour, aud my in- 
ſtructions, it is eaſy for you to go far- 

ther than Þ have done.. 
The fituation of a traveller, at whoſe 
| Feet-the thunder has juſt fallen, is not to 
be compared to that of Volny. What, 

my father; ruined without reſource !? 
Vou, my ſon, are the only reſource 
leſt me; and I have no longer any hope 
but in you. Go, conſult yourſelf, 
and leave me to take the meaſurcs 
ſuitable to pur mis fortune.“ 


The news was ſoon made publick. 


The houſe at Paris was let; the equi- 
pages ſold; a plain coach, a decent 
a Ee a frugal table, a family of ſer- 
vants ſuitable 10 the neceſſities of a pru- 
- dent way ot ling; every thing pro- 
claimed this reverſe of fortune, and it 
dis unneceſſary to ſay that the number 
At of PFimantes's friends diminiſhed conſi- 
decrahly. big Uh: a 414107 | 
+21» Thoſe of Volny were torched with 
his accident. What is the matter?“ 
aid one; they tell me your father is 
5 ruined It is too true. —“ What 
da folly! Vou have your little box, 

* then, no longer? —“ Alas! no.. 
Im very ſarry for it; I reckoned to 

1 have gone there to ſupper to. morrow. 
Another accoſled him, and ſaid, Tell 
une little how this is ; your fortune is 
-  $-entwely ruined ? It is at leaſt re- 


r duced do a very ſmall matter.. You 


- 4 have a very ſilly father of yourown 1 
„ Wbpy the devil did he meddle you 
oyld have. bren ruined yourſelf 
e well n enough without him.“ I am 
--'$ quite diftratted,”. (ard a third; “ they 
tell ime that you have ſold your fine 
-  $:Norſes ?“ Alas yes. If I had 
. 5 known ity I would havebought them. 


\.. :Mhatiar fellow youlare l ju never 


E. jnk! of your frienda. Iwas taken 
f. ich mate ſbri ois allaire. . With 
fem little miltreſs, was nat ut? Yon 
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vill have her no — U on your own 
© account ; hut you will always be good 
friends: take comfort, 1 know ſhe 
loves you; ſhe will, behave well.“ 
dome of them ſaid to him at they wen 
along, Adieu, Volny l' and all the 
ſnunned him. 
As to his 8 he had en- 
riched, ſhe was ſo aſſlicted that ſhe had 
not the courage to ſee him again. Spare 
me, ' writ ſhe to him; 4 you know my 
ſenſibility the fight of yon would 
make too N an impreſſion on 
me: I find myſelſ unable to ſupport 
it.“ It wat then, his ſoul pierced both 
by the cold flights: of his friends, and 
the unworthy deſerriop of his miſtreſs, 
that Volny, for the firſt time, ſawthe veil 
fall which he had over his eyes. Where 
have I been?” ſaid he 3 © what have I 
done? how wag I going to ſpend my 
© life? Ah! whatreproaghes have I not 
* mexited; what wropgs have I not to 
repair? Let me go and fee my ſiſter, 
added he; for he had not the courage to 
ſay, * Let me go and ſee Angelica.“ 
Lucy wes overwhelmed with the 
news which her father had juſt told her. 
Ii is not for myſelf,” faid ſur; I am 
content; and to be happy far from the 
£ world, but little is neceſſary; but 
you, my father; but Volny! — What 
© would you have, daughter? I was not 
+ born in the opulence wherein I have 
* ſeen myſelf. If my ſon is prudent, he 
© will f61] have riches enough; if not, 
he will have too much.“ Lucy's grief 
redoubled on ſeeing her brother. I 
* have not the courage to conſole you, 
ſaid ſne; * but I goto call to my aſſiſſ - 
ance our wiſe and affectionate Ange- 
© lica.'——4 Oh! no, ſiſter; I have hot 
deſer ved her intereſting herſelf in my 
4 ſorrow | when 1 might have done her 
©. honour by ſacrifices, it was then that 
I ſhould have rendered myſelf worthy 
al her eſteem and pity: now, that every 
one abandons me, my return, though 
* hunvliating tome, has nothing flatter- 
ing in it for her. While he was ſpeak - 
ing thus, Angelica came of ber own ac - 


cord, and with the moſt touching air 


teſtified tp him all her ſenſibility for his 
loſs. It is a great misfortune for 
your father, added ſhe ; g it is ſo too 
for this dear girl; but it is perhaps x 
* happinets ſor you. It would be crvel 
to aſtlict you by reproaches, when we 
owe you conſolations; but you yy 
draw from the loſs of your wealth ble!- 
. { bogs 
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# fings more valuable than that wealth 
5 itſelf ,' I abuſed it; Heaven puniſhes 
me fot it, but puniſhes me too cruelly 


in depriviog me of the hope of being 


« hers. whom I love. I was young; 
and 1 dare believe that, without this 
© deſperate leſſon, time, love, and rea- 
fon, would have rendered me leſs un- 
© worthy of you. I fee you deject- 
5+ ed,* faid ſhe to him; © it is no longer 
from preſumption, it is from deſpon- 
dency that we muſt preſerve you, and 
© what it would have been dangerous to 
- ©. confels to you in-prolperity, you ſtand 
n need of knowing in adverſity, Whe- 
ther it was not poſſible for me to think 
4 ill of the brother of my friend, or 
' $-whether it was that you yourſelt had 
b inſpired me with that prepoſſeſſion 
' © which does not liſten to reaſon, I 
© thought I diſcerned in you, amidit all 
che exrors and vices of your age, a diſ- 
: $: poſition | at bottom naturally good. 
© Happily your paſt errors have nothing 
s. ſhameful in the cyes of the world: the 
s path of '/honour and virtue is open to 
© you, and it is more eaſy for you than 
© ever to become ſuch as I wiſh. As to 
© fortune, the reverſe which you have 
experienced is overwhelming, Iſhall 
© not make you a panegyrick upon me- 
£ diocri:y: when we have known our- 
$ ſelves rich, it is bumiliating, it is hard, 
© to ceaſe to be ſo; but the evil is not 
without remedy. Conform yourlelf 
to your preſent fituation ; emerge out 
of that indolent ſoftneſs in which you 


have been plunged; let the love of la- 


* bourtake place of the taſte for diſſipa- 
tion; do all that depends on yourſelf, 
if you love me, in order to re eſtabliſh 

* between us that equality of fortune 
' # required in marriage. My father, 

ho loves me, and who would not 

have me unhappy, will allow me, I 
hope, the liberty of waiting for you, 
If in fix years your fortune is re-eſta- 
-4 bliſhed, or on the point of being re- 

© eſtabliſhed, all the obſtacles will be 

# ſmoothed; if, with prudence, frugali- 
ty, and labour, you have the misfor- 
tune not to ſucceed, I require then of 
you, in the room of all riches, only to 
'* have conſideration of your condition, 

4 I am an only daughter, very rich my- 
1 ſelf; 1 will caſt myſelf at my father's 
feet, and obtain bis permiſſion 10 iu- 
* demnify a valuable man for the in- 
7 juſtice of Fortune. Lucy could no 


berger exirain from eabraciog dgl. 


touched. 
her, © you render my misfortune dear 
to me; and Iam going to employ my 
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ſaid ſhe to herz; there is nothing but a 


© heavenly ſpitit that could be capable 
© of ſo much virtue. Volny, on his 
fide, in the tenderneſs and reſpect with 


which he was ſeized, applied his mouth, 


as he threw himſelf down, on the bur of 
the grate which Angelica's hand had 
Mademaiſel le, ſaid he to 


hole life to merit, if it be poſſible, 
* the favours with which you overwhelm 
© me, Permit me to come often, to de- 
rive from you the courage, the pru-/ 
© dence, and the virtue, which I have 
© need of in order to deſerve you. 

He retired, not ſuch as 9 
vain, and full of himſelf ; but humbltd, 
confounded, at having fo littleknownthe 
value of the moſt noble heart that Hea- 
ven had ever formed. He enters his fa- 
ther's cloſet, * Vour fottune is changed, 
faid he, but your ſon is ſtill more ſo z 
and I hope that one day you will bleſs 
Heaven for the reverſe which reſtores 
me to my duty and to myſelf. Conde - 
© {cend to inftruft and to direct me di- 
© ligent, laborious, and docile, I am 
© going to be the ſupport and conſola - 
© tion of your old age, and you ma 
« diſpoſe of me.“ The good man, tranſ- 
2 diſſembled his joy, aud contented 

unfelf with commending ſuch good 
diſpoſitions, He preſented his ſon to his 
correſpondents, and demanded in his 
behalf their friendſhip and confidence, 
We pity, above all, unfortunate-perſons 
whom we eſteem; and each of this, 
touched with the misfortune of this 
2 man, made it a point to conſole 
im. | en 
Volny, who reſumed the name of 


0 — * 


Timantes, had but ſew difficulties tu 


encounter in his firſt operations: hit 
dexterity, which at firſt was purely hit 
father's, but which ſoon after became 
actually his on, made his credit viſi- 
bly increaſe. The moments of relaxa- 
tion, which his father obliged him to 
take, he paſſed with Angelica, and he 
felt a ſenſible pleaſure in telling her his 
progreſs. Angelica, who attributed 
partly to herſelf the wonderful change 
in her lover, enjoyed her on influence 
with the double ſatis faction of love and 
frendſhip. Lucy was in adoration of 
her, and ceaſed bot to give her thanks 
for the happineſy wich ſhe had pro- 
cured them. l 7. * 

One 
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One day that her father came to ſee. 
hers and teſtiſied his ſatis faction at the 
confolation Which his for} gave him; 
Do you Eu ſaid Lucy, to whom 
« we die intlebted for: this re for ma- 
nion to the Mat beautiful, and moſt 
virious perſon breathing, to. the only 
__ 4. daijghter ef. Alcimon, my companion 
1 and ſctend, She then telated to him 
all that had paſſed. Vou melt me,“ 
ſaid the. good man; I muſt know this 
charming giel. Angelica came, and 
received the commendations of Timan- 
tes with a modeſty which ſtill heighten- 
ad her beauty. Sir, {21d ſhe to him, 
.I depend on a farher; but it is true, 
that ii he has the goodneſs to allow me 
© 10 di of mylelf, and that you are 
© ſatisfiad with your len, I ſhall take a 
t pride in becoming your daughter, My 
5 friendih ip for Lucy inſpired me witn 
„the firſt deſire of it; my reſpect for 
© [yourſelf ſtill adds to ii: your very mil- 
#, Fortunes. have only made me intereft 
„ qnyfelf more in every thing that could 
„make you amends for them; and if 
the conducd of. your ſon is ſuch as you 
5, wiſh, and I deſire, whether be be rich 
or mot, the moſt honourable and the 
* moſtagrecable uſe I can make of my 
s, fortune, is to ſhare it with him.“ At 
this-difcom ſe the old man was very near 
Getting his ſecret eſcape him ; but he had 
the prudence to contain bimfelf, I did 
4 not think, Madam, faid he, that 
it was poſſible to increaſe, in the ſoul 
of a father, the.defire of ſeeing his fon 
a wiſe and virtuous man; but you 
add a new antereſt to that of paternal 
b love; I do not Lnow what Heaven 
e will do with us; but in all the fitua- 

* tions of life, and till my laſt breath, 
4 be aflured of my gratnude!* | 
That you ſhould not have confided 
to me, laid he on ſeeing his fon again, 
the ſoll es of your youth, I am but 
litile ſurprized, and I pardon you for 
it; but why conceal trom me a vir- 
tuous inclination? Why not confeſs 
to your father your love tor Angeli- 
ca, the daughter of my old friend ?'— 
Alas!" ſaid the young man, have 
you not misfortunes enough of your 
own, without @tthdiing.you--with my 
ſorrows? And who nas revealed my 
ſecret to you? — Your hlier z Ange- 
lica herſelf; I am charmed with her, 
am in love with her, and IJ wiſh ſhe 
was my daughter. —“ Ah, I with fo 
tov! but how ſuperior is her fortune 
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to mine !“ In time you may come 
© near it. Viſit this lovely girl often.“ 
I. viſitor 1j he ve no other 
© ambition in the world, than to be 
© worthy of her and of y, | 

imanies felt an inexpreffible ſatis- 

ion at ſeeing daily the faccels of the 


trial which he had put him to. He had 


the firmneſs to let him apply himſelf for 
five Whole years, without' relaxz tion, 
to the re-eſtabliſhing of his fortune, de- 
tached from the world, and dividing his 
life between his compting-houſe and 
Angelica's parlour, At length, feeing 
his 'reformation/become habit, and alt 
the old ſeeds of vice extitpated, he went 
to viſit Alcimon. My old friend,” 
ſaid he, you have, they tell me, "a 
charming daughter; I come to pre- 
pole for her an agreeable partner in 
point of condition, and advantageous 
in point of fortune.“ I am obliged 
to you,” ſaid Alcimon;“ but I tell 
© you beforehand, that I would have a 
per ſon of the fame condition with my - 
« felf, and who would take a pride in 
© calling me his father; I bave not 11+ 
© boured all my life to give my davgh. 
© ter a huſband who may be aſhamed of 
© me.'—* The perſon I propoſe,” ſaid 


Timantes, is preciſely ſuch a one as 


© you like, He is rich, he is honeſt, 
© he will always reſpect you.“ What 
is he ?”—* cannot tell you but at my 
© own houſe, where I invite you to 
© come and renew, over a bottle, a 
© friendſhip of forty years. Do me the 
© favour to bring Kivelich there, My 
daughter, who is her companion in 
the conyent, ſhall have the dea of 
accompanying her; you ſhall both of 
419 lee the young man who demands 
| herz and to put you more at your 
eaſe, he ſhall not know himſclf that 
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I have ſpoke to you about him.“ The 
day appointed, Alcimon and Timantes 


go and fetch Angelica and Lucy; they 
arriye, they prepare to ſit down at table 
they {end word to the ſon, who, buſted 
in his office, expected nothing leſs than 
the happineſs which was preparing for 
him. He enters; what is his ſurprize! 
Angelica there! Angelica with her fa- 
ther l. What was be. to think, what to 
hope, f:om this*unforeſeen rendezvous ! 
Why had chey made a ſecret of it to 
him? Every.thing ſeems to proclaim 
his happineſs to him, but his happineſs 
is not probable, In this confuſion. of 
his ſenſes. 
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A ſudden giddineſs ſpread a cloud over 


his eyes; he wanted to ſpeak, his voice 


failed him, and a low bow alone ex- 

reſſed to the father and the daughter 
| 5a much he was moved with the ho- 
nour his father and he received, His 
Pſter, who came to throw herſelf into 
his arms, gave him time to recover from 
his confuſion. Never was embrace ſo 
tender, He thought he held in his bo- 
ſom Angelica with Lucy, and he could 
not ſeparate himſelf from her. 

At table, Timantes diſplayed an ala- 
crity at which all the company were 
ſurprized. Alcimon, prepoſſeſſed with 
the demand which he had made him, 
and impatient to ſee the young man 
whom he propoſed arrive, freely gave 
himſelf up to the er of finding 
himſelf again with his old friend; he 
had even the kindneſs to enter into con- 
verſation with the young Timantes. I 
ſee,” ſaid he to him, * that you are 
the comfort. of your father. People 
talk of your application to baſineſs 
and your talents with great commen- 
dations; and fuch is the advantage 
of your condition, that a ſenſible and 
© honeſt man cannot fail of ſucceſs.'— 
Ah, my friend,” replied the old Ti- 
mantes, * it requires a great deal of time 
to make one's fortune, and very Hitle 
to ruin it! What a pity not to have 
mine to offer you! Inſtead of pro- 
poſing to you a ſtranger as a huſband 
to this amiable young lady, I thould 
have ſolicited that happineſs for my 
ſon.— I ſhould have preferred him 
to every body elſe,” ſaid Alcimon,— 
Indeed!'—* Aye, indeed, But you 
know where one is liable to have a 
numerous family, there ſhould be 
wherewithal to ſupport it.'—* If it 
depends only on that,* ſaid Timantes, 
the caſe is not deſperate, and we may 
© come to an agreement, On ſaying 
theſe words he roſe from table, and re- 
turning the moment after, There, ſaid 
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he, * ſee, there is my porte · ſolio; it is yet 
« pretty well furniſhed: and obſerving 
Alcimon's ſurprize; know, added he, 
© that my ruin is all a fiction. This 
young man hath been ſpoiled by the 
notion that he was born rich: I knew 
© no better method to reform him, than 
to make him believe that I was ruine#. _ 
This feint has ſuccecded + he is now 
in a good way; I am even certain 
that he has no defire to relapſe again 
into the errors of his youth, and it is 
time to truſt him. Ves, my fon, I 
have all the wealth I had, augmented 
by five years ſavings, and the fruit of 
your Jabour.—lIt is for him, there- 
fore,“ faid he to his friend, that IL 
demand Angelica; and if there be oc- 
caſion for any new motive to engage 
you to grant her to me, I will confeſs 
to you that he has ſeen her at the con- 
vent, that he has conceived for her the 
moſt tender love, and that this love has 
© done more than ill fortune itſelf to- 
© wards attaching him to his duties,” 
While Timantes did but ſound the dif- 
poſition of Angelica's father, ſhe her- 
ſelf, her friend, and her lover, had felt 
only the emotion and anxiety of hope 
and fear; but at ſight of the porte-fo-. 
lio, at the news that Timantes's ruin 
was but a feint, at the demand which 
he made himſelf of Angelica's hand fer 
his fon, Lucy, all wild and beſide her; 
ſelf, flew into the arms of her father 
the young Timantes, ftill more con- 
fuſed, fell at Alcimon's knees; and An- 
gelica, her countenance overſpread with. 
E had not the power to lift up 
r eyes. Alcimon raiſed the young 
man with his embraces ; and turning 
towards the old Timantes, ' My 
© friend,” ſaid he to him, © when we 
© would contrive an agreeable ſurprize, 
© we muſt take inſtruction from you. 
© Come, you are a good father; and 
«- your ſou deſerves to be happy. 
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THE SYLPH-HUSBAND. 


VOID the ſnares of men, 
we are perpetually ſaying 
to young women. A- 
1 void the ſeductions of 
wg women, we are perpes 
tually ſaying to young 
men, Do wethink weare following the 
plan of Nature, by making one ſex the 
enemy of the other ? Are they formed 
only to hurt each other? Are they de- 
ſtined to fly one another? And what 
would be the fruits of theſe leſſons if both 
ſexes ſhould take them literally ? 
When Eliſa quitted the convent to 
55 to the altar to eſpouſe the Marquis 
e Volange, ſne was thoroughly per- 
ſuaded that, next to a lover, the moſt 
dangerous being in nature was a huſ- 
band. Brought up by one of thoſe re- 
cluſe devotees, whoſe melancholy ima- 
gination paints to itſelf all objects in 
black, ſhe ſaw nothing for her in the 
world but rocks, and nothing but ſnares 
in marriage. Her foul, naturally deli- 
cate and timid, was immediately blaſt- 
ed by fear; and age had not yet given 
to her ſenſes the happy power of con- 
quering the aſcendant of opinion, Thus 
every thing in martiage was to her hu- 
miliating 'and painful. 
duities of her huſband, far from en- 
couraging her, alarmed her the more. 
© It is thus,” ſaid ſhe, that the men 


*A 


© cover with flowers the chains of our 


6. flavery. Flattery crowns the victim; 
© Pride ſoon prepares to ſacrificeit, He 
* conſults my deſires now, in order to 
* oppoſe them eternally hereafter. He 
* would penetrate into my heart, in or- 
+ der to unfold all it's recefſes; and if 


The firſt aſſi- 


© he diſcovers any foible in me, it is by 
© that very fotble that he will take care 
© to humble me with more advantage. 
© Let us guard ourſelves well againſt the 
© ſnares which they ſpread for us l 

It is ealy to foreſee the bitterneſs and 
coldneſs which this unhappy prejudice 
created on the ſide of Eliſa in their moſt 
intimate commerce. Volange perceived 
the repugnance which ſhe had for him. 
He would have endeavoured to have 
conquered it, had he gueſſed the cauſe ; 
but the per ſuaſion that he was hated diſ- 
couraged him; and in loſing the hope of 
pleaſing, it was natural enough for him 
to loſe the endeavour, 

His ſituation was the more painful, 
as it was quite oppoſite to his character. 
Volange was gaiety, gallantry, com- 
plaiſance itſelf. He had conſidered his 
marriage as a jolly feſtival, rather than 
a ſerious affair. He had taken a wife 
young and handſome, as we chuſe a 
divinity, in order to raiſe altars to her. 
The world will adore her, ſaid he; 
© I ſhall lead her thither in triumph. I 
© ſhall have a thouſand rivals; fo much 
© the better! I ſhall eclipſe them all by 
my aſſiduities, my vows, and my 
© homages; and the inquietude ever ats 
© tached to jealouſy, delicate and timid, 
© ſhall preſerve the lover of Eliſa from 
© the negligences of the huſband.” - 

The impatient and diſdainful coldneſs 
of his wife deſtroyed this illuſion. The 
more he was in love with her, the more 
he was hurt by the diſtance which ſhe 
obſerved towards him; and that love, 
ſo tender and ſo pure, which would 
have formed his 2 was likely 

to 
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to be is; torment, But ay innocent 
artiſice, of which chance gave bim the 
firk idea; xe-eſtabliſhed him in all his 
rights. | | | irrenh 1 
The ſenſibility of the ſoul muſt exert 
itſelf z and if it has not a real object, it 
creates a fantaſtick ane. Hliſa's repug - 
nance was faundediin a ſettled nation, 
that there was nothing in nature worthy 
to attach her. But ſhe had found in 
fiction ſomething to engage, to moves 
to melt her. fable of the $ylphs 
was in vogue. Some of thoſe romances, 
in which is repreſented the delicious 
commerce of thoſe ſpirits with mortals, 
had fallen into, her hands; and, theſe 
brillient chimeras had in her eyes all the 
charms of truth. | 
lo ſhort, Eliſa; believed in Sylphs, 
and burned with the deſire of having one. 
We mult be able at leaſt to form to; our- 
ſelves. ſame notion of, what we deſire ; 
and it is not eaſy to form a notion of a 
ſpirit, Eliſa, had been obliged to at- 
tribute all the features of a "7 to the 
ſylph which, ſhe deſired. But for the, 
manſion of a celeſtial ſoul, ſhe had com- 
poſed' a body at, pleaſure; a ſhape, ele- 
gant, and noble; a figure, animated; 
inzereſting, ingenious; a complexion, 
of a hloom and figure warthy of the 
ſylphthat preſides over the morning ſtar; 
es fine, blue, and languiſuing; and 
1 know not what of, aërial in all the, 
aves of his perſon. Lo all this ſhe 
Rad. ſuper- added a veſture, the lightelt. 
imaginable, formed of .ribbands, colours 
the, mol} tender, a tiſſue of ſilk, almoſt, 
anſpaxent, in Which the, Zepbyrs, 
— two wings like thoſe of. Cupid, 
of whom this beaptifal ſylph was the, 
image: ſuch was the chimera of Eliſa; 
and her beart, ſeduced by her imagina - 
tion, gghed after her own fiction. 
If is nateral, ſor our mot familiar 
and moſt hvely ideas to recur in fleep + 
and the dreams of. Eliſa ſoon perſuaded, 
her that her chimera had ſome reality. 
Volange, very. ſure that he was not 
N by his wife, had in vain, ob- 
erved her with the eyes of jealouſy; he. 
her wich her one gay and gen- 
. ea(y.:and'; affible,; and ſomeumes, 
eyen-veith an air of friendſhip ʒ but no 
22 had.yet met with ſuch a e 
her as could, alatm him, With, 
t ſex her- countenance was ſevere, 
her ajr diſgainfal, her hole behaviour. 
cold ſhe ſpoke litiſe, ſcarce vouchſafed 


attention to what was ſaid, and when 


z 


TALE 9. * . 
the did not ſeem tired, the appeared 
quite out. of patiencęg, Ta be, at her 
age, heither tender not a coquetie; in- 
conceivable! However, at laſt ſhe be- 
trayed herſelf. inen 

The opera of Zelindory at. it's. ficft 
appearance had the moſt bril ant ſuc- 
ceſs. Eliſa was preſent at the-repre- 
ſentation in her Qwn little box, with one 
of her women, for whom ſhe had a great 
partiality. Jultina was her confidante, 
and. nothing attaches a timid: foul fo 
much as having once ſurmounted the 
dim culty of, unbaſoming itielf. Eliſa 
would fain have had tlus confidante of 
her weaknels, perpetually with her; and 
her little box at the theatre was fo dear 
to her, only on account of the liberty it 
afforded them of being there together 
and alone. An | 

Volange, who from the oppoſite - fide 
of the. theatre ohſerved all the move- 
ments. of Eliſa, ſaw. her, ſeveral” times 
ſtart at, the fight of Zelindor, and talk 
to Juſtina with an ait of paſhon, |, 

A ſtrange uneaſineſs poſſeſſed him; 


but in the evening, having found Juſ- 


tina a moment alone, © Vour miſtreſs,“ 
ſaid. he, ſeemed highly entertained at 
the play 7! Ah, Sir I ſhe is diſtract 
edly fond of it: Zelindor is her paſ- 
„ ſ on. It ſeems to have been made on 
© purpoſe for her. She is not recovered 
* of the ſurprige into whigh (he has been 
*, thown by ſeeing her n dreams re- 
prefented. What l does your miſ- 
tceſs dream of ſuch thiogs. . Alas 
yes, Sir ; and ou are much to blame 
to educe her tothe pleaſure of dream - 
„ing. Indeed, yog are very bappy, 
that, young and handſome as ſhe is, 
* ſhe. conßines hexſelf tothe, loving, of 
* {ylphs;——f ' SyIphs if; es, Sir, 


- ©, fylphs.. But Lam betraying her e- 


cret. Vo joſt, Jullog ?: A ſine 
jeſt, indeed i Indeed, Sir, it isa ſname 
J to live with: her as you do. Ah. when 
* Lice ſo yourg a lady, When ſhe wakes,. 
her complexion bloomipgy eyes lan- 


© gviſhiog, with a mouth treſher than a 


*. role, telling me, with alſigh, that ſhe 
„has juſt been happy in à dream, how 
© 1-pity her, and how hate you! — 
MW hat do you mean?; Your, miſtreſs 
had in her, huſhand an, uncommon 
© lover; but ſhe bas returned the higheſt 
tende rneſs of dove only with a coldneſs 
almoſtamounting to axexſion. Nou 
* fancy fo, you have miſtaken timidity 
«© for coldue(s; and that is always the 
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c way with the men: they have no pity 
„on a young Woman. Why mould you 


grow cook? Why not make uſe of 


© your power over her PLS That is 
„hat Has reſtt ned me. I was un- 
„ willing't6 owe any thing to conſtraint, 
and I ſhould have been much warmer 
in my inſtantes, had ſhe been more 
free in lier refuſals :“ Alas, poor 
gentleman ! How good you are, with 
this delicity of yours! You hall fee 
© How vaſtly they are obliged to you for 
it . Harke, Joſtina, a thought 
has joſt truck me, hieb, if you will 
© hut aſſiſt me, may reconcite us. 
© If I'll affift you“ Hliſa is in love 
© with ſyipts z I may perfonate à (yiph 
in love with her.'—* And how will 
„you make yourſelf inviſible 2! By 
“ viſiting her only by nigut.—“ Well, 
© that is a good ſcheme enough. It 
© is not very new: more than one lover 
© has availed himſelf of it; but Elifa 
does not expecł᷑ it, and I am perſuaded 
© will be deceived; The chief difficulty 
is the opening the firſt ſtage of the 
* plot; but I depend on your addreſs 
t furniſh me wich an occaſion.“ 
An opportunity was not long in pre- 
ſeuting ittelf. Ab, Juſtina 1” ſaid Eli- 
ſa; the next day ou waking, © what hap- 
. © pintfs have I juſt enjoyed! I dreamed 
© that I was under an arbour of roſes, 
chere the moſt beautiful of the cele- 
“ ſtial ſpirits ſighed at my knees. — 
„How, Madam! ſpirits fight! and how 
as this beautiful ſpirit made ? Tt 


«© would be in vain for me to endeavour 


© to deſeribe what bias not it's image 
among mankind. When the idea is 
© effaced by my waking, I can ſcarce 
4 retrace it to myſelf. “ But I may 
„Know, at leaſt, what paſſed at your 
conference? I do not ko what; 
put ILWas tranſported, I heard à ra- 
viſting voice, drew in the ſweeteſt 
© perfumes, and at my waking all va- 
© niſhed 7 UE ek. 

Volange was informed of his wife's 
dreamy and in her regrets” he thought 
he ſaw the means of beginning to ack 
the ſylph towards her. At that time 
eſſence of roſes was ſearce' khown at 
Paris; Volangr put into Juſtina's hands 
amal phiul of that precious elixir, 
„ Nbemonbew, raid be, 4 before your 
miſtreſs wakes, take care to perfume 
her hed with ir.“ | 
0 Heaven u ſid Miſt on waking, 
os it BU a dream? Come here, Juſti- 

RAM ais wif enen 


16.5 
© na; ſmell, and tell me what yon ſmell!ꝰ 
— I, Madam? 1 ſmell nothing. 
© Nothing! do you not ſmell} roſes ?* 
* Your grow diftratted;'my deat miſ- 
treſs ; pardon me for ſaying ſo. Your 
© dreams might be paſſed over; but 
© quite awake --Indeed I do not con- 
© ceive you. Von are right; nothing 
© 1s more inconceivable. Leave me 
draw the curtains, Ah! the ſmell is 
© {till more I RT; You alarm 
© the Pt Hark'e! I told you yeſter- 
© day, if I'remember right, that I was 
ſorry that the dream of the arbour-was 
diffipated;, and that I was delighted 
with the fragrance I had breathed 
there. He has heard me, my dear 
Juſtina,'—="Who, Madam? “ Whol 
do not you know ? Vou put me ou 
of patience. Leave me! But he ſhoul 
know, as he is preſent; that it is not 
© the flowers that I regret. Ahl how 
much ſweeter was his voice! How 
much more did it touch my heart 
And his features, his divine features 
© Unavailing wiſhes ! Alas ! I ſhall ne- 
© ver ſee 'him.'—* Why really, Ma- 
dam, there is no great probability.” 
—+ You throw me into deſpair : is it 
© love to envy me, even to want to de- 
ſtroy the moſt pleaſing illuſion? Fox 

that it is one, I mult believe; I ant 
not a child, And yet this fragrance 
of the roles . Yes, I perceive it, no- 
thing is mote real; and it is not now 
the ſeaſon for thoſe flowers. What 
would you have me ſay to you, Ma- 
dam? All the deſire I have to-pleaſe 
you cannot make me believe a drea 
to be a reality.—“ Very, well, Mas 
demoiſelle, do not believe it. Pre- 
pare my toilette, that I may dreſs. 
am in a confuſion, in an emotion at 
which I bluſh, and which I know not 
how to appeaſe.” | ; 
Victory, Sir," ſaid Juſtina, on ſee- 
ing Volange ; the fylph is announced 
and defired: we wiſh for him; let 
* him appear; and, take my word for it, 
© he' will be very well received.“ 101 
Ekliſa was plunged all the day in a re- 
verie, which had the air of an enchants 
ment; and in the eveningher huſband 
perceived that ſhe waited with impa⸗ 
tience the moment of going to deliver 
herſelf up to ſlepp. There was à come 
munication between their apartment 
according to cuſtom, and Volange had 
agreed with her confidante on the me · 
tod of getting, without noiſe; to diz 
i eee ab tor Re 
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wife's pillow. But it was neceſſary; that 
either by a ſigh, or by ſome words which 
were to eſcape, ſhe ſhould herſelf invite 
him to ſpes k. 1 bat: nv $i $39 

1 forgot to mention, that Eliſa would 
not have any light by ber in the night; 
not without reaſon; The pictures of the 
imagination are never ſo lively avin pro- 
found darkneſs, Thus Volange, with - 
out. being perceived, eſpied the favour- 
able moment. He heard Elifa ſigh and 
ſeek repoſe, with inquietude. © Come, 
then, {aid ſhe, happy Slrep, thou alone 
makeſt me love life. It is for me, 
ſaid Volange, in a voice ſo ſoſt that Eli. 
ſa ſcarce heard him, it is for me to 

* call upon Sleep: I am happy only 

© through him; it is in his boſom that I 

6 (ag von, He had not time to finiſh, 

Eliſa gave a loud ſhriek, and Volange 

baving diſappeared, Juſtina ran up at 

Eliſa's voice. What is the matter, 

Madam — Ahl I die; I have juſt 

heard him. Recal me, if poſſible, to 

© life. J am loved, I am happy. Make 
© haſte, I cannot breathe,” Julio haſ- 
tene, unties her ribbands, gives her ſome 
ſalts to ſmell, which revive her, and ſtill 
ſupporting her pati of being incredulous, 
reproaches her for delivering. herſelf up 
to ideas which diſturb her repoſe, and 

affect her health. Treat me, as a 

child, as a fool l' ſaid Eliſa; but it 

7 is no longer a dream, nothing is ſo 

true; I heard him as plain as I hear 

you. —“ Very well, Madam, I will 
not put you out of-patience z but en- 
deavour to calm your ſpitits ; remem - 
ber that, ip order to pleaſe a ſylph, one 
© muſt be handſome, and that we ſoon 
become otherwiſe without ſleep. 

1 Going, Juflina ? How cruel! Do not 

you Jes that I tremble all over? Stay 

6. at. leaſt till 1 fleep, if it be, poſſible to 

5 ſleep.in my preſent agitation,” 

At laſt ber fine eyes grew heavy, and 
t was, geſolyed between Juſtina and Vo- 
auge, that ſcared, by the cry which Rli- 

Ja had made, the ſylph ſhould in vaip be 

waſhed N next night. According- 

iy; ſhe.caligd vpon bim in vin. 
She was aſteid he would never re- 
| f „ My..crigs have frighted 

* he- Good Madam, ſaid 
Jap Na, * 45,4, pirit, ſo — ? 
74 ere, arg expected 


70 What, | ſſes in your 
0, 


which he put Non into Be 


TALES. 


What ſay you? You make me flat.“ 
+ How Hare you not very glad that 
your ſylph reads your ſoul ? Afﬀur. 
edlly : nothing pa ſſes there with which 
© he has not reaſon to be pleaſed. But 

* there is always ſomething of man in- 
* termingled in the idea which we form 
« of ſylphs, and modeſty-—' Modeſty, 
in my opinion, is out of the caſe with 
© ſpirits, Where would be the harm, 
© for example, in engaging him to tre- 
© turn this evening?“ Ahl it would 
© be vain to diflemblez he knows very 
© well how much I with it.“ 

Eliſa's wiſh was accompliſhed. She 
was laid down, the light put out, and Vo- 
lange at her bed's head. Do you think 
© he will return?” ſaid: ſhe to Juſtina. 
Ves, if he be gallant, he muſt be here 
© already.'-—* Ah, if he could but hear 


* -me!'—* He hears you, replied Vo- 


lange with a ſoft voice; / but remove this 
« witneſs who gives me uneaſineſs.— 
Juſtina,' ſaid Eliſa, trembling, get 
away. “ What now, Madam? Lou 
© ſcem moved. Nothing; leave me, I 
© ſay.” Juſtina obeyed, and as ſoon as they 
were alone, What, then, ſaid the ſybph, - 
does my voice fright you! It is nut 
© uſval to fear what we love. —“ Alas,” 
ſaid ſhe, * can I ſee without emotion my 
* dreains thus realized; and paſſing, by 
an inconceivable prodigy, from illu- 
© fhon to reality? Shall J believe that 
« one ot the celeſtial ſpirits deigns to quit 
the heavens for me, and to be familiar 
vith a mere mortal? If you knew, 
replied Volange, how much you ef- 
face all the 'cbarms of the nymphs of 
the air, you would be but little flat- 
tered with your conqueſt. Nor is it ta 
vani that I would owe the reward 
of my paſſion. That paſſion is pure 
and unaltęrable as the eſſence of my 
being; but it is delicate. alſo to ex- 
ceſs. We have only the ſenſations of 
the ſoul: you have them as well as 
ve, Eliſaz but, in order to reliſh their 
delights, you muſt reſerve for me ibat 
+. ſoul, of which I am; jealous z alnuſe 
£. yourſelf with all that the world has 
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* gut you, O ſpirit celeſtial * ao 
x 


s how can 1 flatter myſelf with fixing 
you, and being able to content you?” 
Learn, replied Volapge, what diſ- 
© tibguiſhes us from all the ſpirits diſ- 
« perſed through the univerſe, and ſtill 
more from the human ſpecies. A ſylph 
5 has no happineſs in himſelf; he is 
5 happy oy in what he loves. Nature 
© has forbid him the power of Ong 
© himſelf alone; and as he partakes all 
© thepleaſures which he excites, he feels 
© Alſo all the pains which he occaſions. 
Fate has left me the choice of this half 
© of myſelf on which my happineſs is 
to depend; but, that choice decided, 
© we have no longer but one ſoul, and 
© it is only in rendering you happy that 
J can hope to be fo,'—" Be happy, 
then, ſaid ſhe to him with tranſport, 
s for the mere idea of an union ſo [weet 
© raviſhes me, and lifts me above my- 
© ſelf. What compariſon between this 
s jntimate commerce, and that of dan- 
$ ons mortais, whoſe {laves we are 
© here? Alas! you know that I have 


© ſubmitted to the laws of Hymen, and 


that they have impoſeꝗ fetters on me. 
I know it, ſaid Volange; * and one 
of my cares (hall be to render them 
© light.'—* Ah! reſumed ſhe, * be not 
© jealous on that account. My huſband 
cis perhaps the man in the world who 
has the leaſt tincture of. the vice of his 
«© ſpecies ; but they are all ſo conceited 
and ſo proud of their advantages, fo 
$ indulgent to their own faults, and fo 
rigorous to ours, ſo little ſcrupuious 
as to the means of ſeducing and 
making us flavzs, that there would 
be as much imprudence as weakneſs 
i delivering ourſelves up to them, '— 
Well, faid her ſylph, would you 
# believe it? All that with which you 
6reproach the men, do we reproach the 
s ſylphids. Soft, inſinuating, fertile in 
evaſions, there is no art which they do 
F not employ to dqmineer over the ſpi- 
© rits; but once ſure of their power, a 
s capricious and abſolute will, an impe- 
© r10us pride, to which eyery thing mult 
bow, take place of timidity, gentle- 
* nefs,:and complaiſance; and it is not 
till after having loved them, that we 
«perceive we ought to hate them. This 
t 'preyailing charaRer, whichNature has 
given them, has howeyer it's excep- 
F tions; it is the ſame among the men. 
Hut be that as it may, my dear Eliſa, 
porn tue one and the other world will 
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© be ſtrangers to us, if you love me as L 
do you. Adſeu my duty and yeur 
repoſe oblige me to quit you. Hea- 
ver has confided to me the care of 
your ſtar; I am going to direct it's 
courſe. May it diffuſe over you the 
moſt favourable influence —“ Alas! 

oing ſo foon!'——" Yes, in order to 
te you again to-morrow at the ſame 
hour. —“ Adieu! bot no; one word 
more. May I hare a confidante? 
You have one, confine yourſelf to her. 
Juſtina loves you, and che is dear to 
me. — What name ſhall I give you 
in ſpeaking to her about you ?'—* In 
heaven they call me Valo“, and in the 
lylphid language that name fignifics 
all Soul. Ah! 1 merit the ſame 
name ſince I have heard you.” The 
ſylph then vaniſhed. Eliſa's heart ſwam 
in joy, ſhe was 'at the ſummit of her 
withes, and in the mid of the delicious 
ideas which poſſeſſed her, fleep ſeized her 
ſenſes. | 

Juſtina was informed of every thing 

that had paſſed, and had no need to re- 
peat it to Volange. She only acquaint- 
ed him that he had left his wife in an 
enchantment. That is not enough,” 
faid he; * in the ſylpn's abſence T would 
© have every thing recal his paſſion to 
© her. You read her foul, yeu know 
© ker likings ; inſtruct me in her wiſhes: 
* the ſylph will have the air of divining 
them.“ In the evening, Eliſa, to be 
the more at liberty, went to walk alone 
with Juſtina in one of thofe magnificent 
gardens which are the ornament of Pa- 
ris z and though ſhe was there wholly 
taken up with her ſylph, an inclination, 
natural to young women, made her caſt 
her eyes or the dreſs of an unknown 
lady. * Ab! what a pretty gon!“ 
cried ſhe to herſelf; and Juſtina pretend - 
ed not to hear her. But the adroit at- 
tendant, having heard the name of this 
lady who was lo well dreſſed, remem- 
bered it, and told it to Volange. 
-» The hour of rendezvous being come, 
Elifa goes to bed; and as ſoon 'as ſhe 
is alone, Ah, my dear Valos!” ſaid ſhe, 
©. have you forgot me! Here am I alone, 
and you come not]! He waited for 
vou, ſaid Volange; © your image has 
© follewed bim into Heaven. "He has 
© ſeen only you in the midſt of all the 
© atriat court. But you, Elifa, in his 
© abſence, ' have you wiſhed only for 
© him No, ' faid the to him aſſured- 
ly," nothing but you intereſts me.'— 
Ne Ika, 
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A know, however, Ella, Hur yoo hve” I inbrd, 1 All infpire into, him all that 


«* farmed a wih was not for. me,, 
Re, et 
©, bays expand myfelr i, van, Þ hoo, 
* not whar that win cap. be, “ You, 
© have forgot jt, but I remember it, a 
4 fax from, complaining of its. I wiſh 
that you, may often have the: like. I 
q pave, told au the, ſylphs.arc jealous, 
* hut it © Ir. eaders them, the more 
© earnelt to ple de, Do not be aſtoniſh- 
ed to {ee me curious of, the malleſt 
pat ticulars of your. life: I would leave 
© in. it. only the flowers, ang remove the 
© (rnallet horn. For example, yaur 
© huſhand'ccaſes; not to give me uncaſi- 
© gels. How. are you with him?'— 


Why, jaid Elifa,.a little confounded, 


Ile with kim as with a man; in 
© that. diſfidence and fear which a {ex 
born the enemy of ours naturally in- 
4 ſplies, They gave me to him with - 
« out conſulling me; I followed my du- 
© ty, and not my inclination. He ſaid 
© he loved me, and he would have pleaſ- 
« ed me; that is, have captivated me: 
© he has not ſucceeded; and his vanity, 
* which he calls delicacy, has diverted 
« him from his deſign. Thus you ſee 


ve are goodfriends; or, if you pleaſe, 


* both of us free.'—* Is be at leaſt a 
* little complaiſant?''— Why, yes, 
© {ufficienily, to ſeduce a woman who 
4 did not know fo well as I how dan- 
gerous men are.'— You might have 
fallen into worſe hands; and this huſ- 
band is not fo troubleſome as his- fex. 
s generally, are. He docs well as to the 
*. reſt; and if eyer you ſhould have cauſe 
* tocomplainot him, he ſhall be puniſhed 
for it inſtantly.— “ Oh no, 3 
pon, ſaid ſhe, trembling, though 
6. te, ſhould totally neglect me, never in- 
# ferfers, in it. 1 owe. you all my con- 
* hdence; but it would he a exvel abuſe 
of it to do him any, manger of hurt, 
Heis unhappy enough in being a man, 
* and it is a ſufficient pvniſhment, '—- 


. our ſoul is celeſtial, charming Eliſa; 
« a, mortal did not deſerve you, Liſſenz 


' I haye'pot told you. our manner of 
« boy the men. They. know only. 
„ue and, {word ; but we have gentler 


„ methods of . vengeance. Whenever. 


« your (huſbagd. ſhall. bave. dilpleaſed: 
s, von, yourſha}l intorm mg of it z and 
* ftramthitunflantregres, reproach, ſhall 
“ ſeize bis ſoul, and be ſhall have nei-. 
(cher prage with me, nor with biplelf, 
„till he has expiateg at your knees the 
5 diſpleaſure he has orcaboiicd, Iwill d 


« wall take a 
+ happy,'—" 


would he to deceiyeboth,”, J. 
not to engage any farther in fo delica 
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718 inſpire into me, Thus the ſpirit ot 
"your ſyIpb ſhalfanimareyour hüſband, 
© and tall preſent; you without ceal. 
in bat, aid Elif tranſported, 
«13th; only way of making me loyehim. 
Thus pasta this laſt converfation. 
The day after, Eliſa beiog at her 
toilette, Juſtina calt her eyes on the ſo. 
pha in her cloſet, aud ſets bp a cry of 
aſtonimmept. Elifa turbs about, and 
ſces there, diſplayed a | * like that 
which ſhe had ſeen in Her walk, Ah! 
6 {ee now in what manner he avenges 
* himſelf of a wiſh not forined For him! 
oF Ine: will you believe me at laſt? 
Is not a ſylph to be'adored?* Elifa's 
eyes could not weary themſe)ves in ad- 
miring this new prodigy. Volange ar- 
riyes in that moment. There is a beau- 
* tiful gown!” ſaid he. Your talte, 
* Madam, dces great honour to what 
© you love. I think,” continued he, 
examining the ſtuff nearer, this is 
made by the hands of fairies.” This 
familiar manner of ſpeaking came out 
ſo a-propos, that Elia bluflicd as if ſhe 
had been betrayed, and her ſecret re- 
vealed, | | 
In the evening ſhe failed not to extol 
the forward gallantry of her handfome 
little ſylph; and he in his turn ſaid to 
her a thouland things, ſo delicate, and o 
tender, on the happineſs of embeliiſhing 
what we love, and of enjoying the good 
which we do, that ſhe was perpetually 
repeating it. * No, never mortal knew 
ſuch language: bone but a celeſtial 
© being cap think and ſpeak thus. —“1 
© acquaint you, however, before-hand,” 
ſaid he, that yeur huſband will ſoon be- 
© come my rival. I take a pleaſure in pu- 
rifying his ſou}, inrendering it as gen- 
tle, as tender, as flexible to your deſires, 
as his nature permits. Vou will be a 
gainer by it without doubt, Eliſa, and 
aur happineſs is wholly mige; but 
mall not I be a loſer P—*Al! can you 
doubt, ſaid (he, © that I hail not attri- 
bute to you ail the care he ſhall rake to 
pleaſe me? Is he nut like a ſtatue which 
you endeavour to.animate? —* Thus 
you will love me in him and in think- 
ing that it is I who animate'bim, you 
l:aſvre in rendering Mm 
No. Val . that would be 
to deceive him; I hate falſhood. It 
* is, you. chat I. love, not him ; and ta 
| ; for You, 


* teſtify to him, what I. 
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1 diſpptes changed the faljet, and afked 


her. how, ſhe had amuſed berſelf all the 
day... Hey! ſaid the to him, * do 
not yo know, you Who read my 
© thoughts? The moments in which 1 
« was, diſengaged, Iemployed in tracing 
© out acypher, in which our two names 
© are entwined, I draw flowers pretty 
«well, and 1 never did any thing with 
© ſo much taſte as thoſe which form 
© that kind of .chain.'—* You have 
© alſo,” ſaid be to her, © a rare talent 
< which you neglect, and the pleaſures 
© of which are heavenly :- you have a 
© touching voice, an-exquilite earz and 
© the harp under your fingers, mingling 
© it's agcords with your founds, would 
© form the delight of the inhabitants of 
© thy air.“ Elila promiſed to exerciſe 
herſelf in it, and they parted more taken, 
more enchanted, with each other, than 
cVer. , 

1am often alone, ſaid ſhe to her 
huſband; muſick would amuſe me. 
* The harp is in faſhion, and I have an 
© inclination. to try it,'—* Nothing ſo 
© eaſy,* ſaid Volange, with an air of 
eomplaiſance : and that very evening ſhe 
had av, barp. _ . | 

The ſylph returned at his hour, and 
appeared charmed with ſeeing. her, ſerze 
and follow: his, ideas with fo much vi- 
vacity. Alas!“ ſaid Eliſa to him, 
vou are more happy, you divine my 
wiſhes, and kpo how to prevent 
them. How precious is the gift of 
reading the ſoul of the perſon we love! 
© We Jo not allow time to with. Such 
is your advantage over me.'—— Con- 
© ſale youtſelf,” ſaid Vale to her; 
* complaiſance has it's value: I fulfil 
* my own wiſhes when N orig wh 
© and you, in waiting for mine, hare 
* the pleaſure of telling yourſelf that it 
© is my. ſoul guides you. It is more 
© flattering.to prevent; but it is [weeter 
© tocomply. My advantage is that of 
* ſdf-loye,; yours is that of love.” 

80 ͤ much delicacy was to Eliſa the 
moſt charming of all ties. She would 
fain, haye never ceaſed to hear a voice fo 


dear; but, out of tenderneſs to her, 


Volange took care to withdraw as ſoon 
as he bad gently moved her, and ſleep 


came to calm her Ipirits. 


Tue firſt idea which ſhe: had at her 
waking was that of her ſylph, and tlie 


ſecond that of her harp. It was broyght 
to her the evening, 


* 


1 


fore, quite plein, 
aud without ornaments, She flies into 


her cabinet, and finds a harp decorated 
with'a garland of flowets, which ſeemed 
freſhly gathered. Her joy was equal to 
her aſtoniſument. No?” ſaid the, © nol 
«© never has the pencil it; the hand of a 
© mortal produced this illuſion.” And 
what doubt but this was a preſent from 
her ſylph2 TWo brilliant wings crown« 
ed this harp, the ſame, without doubt, 
which-Valoe played on in the celeſtial 
chow, While ſhe was returning him 
thinks, the muſician arrives, whom The 
had ſent for to give her leſſons. 
Timotheus, inltru&ed by Volange 
in the part which he wis to perform, 
opened with an encomium on the harp. 
© What ſulneſs, what harmony, in the 
© ſounds of this fine inftrument! What 
© could be more ſoft, more majeſtick!* 
The harp (if we might take his wor 
for it) would renew all the prodigies 
of the lyre. But the triumph of the 
© harp,” added this new Orpheus, * is 
when it ſupports with it's ſymphonies 
the 7 ccents of a voice melodiovs and 
tender, Obſerve, too, Madam, that 


the graces of a fine hand and arm's 


her head an air of enthuſiaſm, ſo that 
her features grow animated, and hee 
eyes kindle at the ſounds which ſhe 
occaſions, ſhe becomes half as beauti- 
ful again.” thy 

Eliſa cut ſhort this encomium, by 
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aſking her maſter whether he was a de- 
ſcendant of Timotheus, Alexander's. 


muſician. * Yes, Madam,” faid © he, 
© of the ſame family.” She took her 
firlt leſſon. The muſick-maſter ap- 


peared enchanted with, the ſeraphick 
tones of the harp. © Divine!“ cried he. 


I warrant it,“ ſaid Eliſa to herſelf. 


Come, Madam, try theſe harmonidus 
« ſtrings.“ Eliſa applied to them a ti- 


mid hand, and every note that ſhe drew 
from the inſtrument thrilled to her very 
heart, © Wonderful, Madam!“ cried 
Timotheus, wonderful! I hope foo 


© to hear youaccompany your touching 


c voice, and ſet off ay malick, and m 
6 verſes — You make verſes then too? 


demanded ſhe, ſmiling, dat Ah, Ma- f 
dam“ faid Timetheus, that is the 
„ ſtrangeſt thing in the world, and 1 


© can ſcarce.conceive it myſelf. id 
© heard that we had a genius, and 
took it for a fable; but upon my word 


. 
. 


nothing is more real. 1 had ore, ET. 


© who now ſpeak to you, and“ had im 
| | 2 „tout 


nothing dilcovers to more advantage. 


and when a lady knows how to give 
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© without knowing it "It was bu 
e dat T Nad R lm 
* Mee it.! And how did 

© make this discovery! Hd 1 

© mght, in my fletp, my Genus appear. 
© 6 to mie i, alan, and dictated the 
«following derts. 


e e empty honour T renounce * 
% To guide thy car, Aurora?! 
« No more, no more, wilt i announce 
Thy ſweet! retutn, O Flota ! 

« Me now employs gehtler, happi-r care; 
& To guard my waking, guard my ſleeping 
Dr 166 fair. 0 a 88 
t In vaid Aurora weeps, i van 
* Would Flora bind me in het roſy chain: 
Wich dear Eliſa will I tay, 


4 Eb Gas faiger—fairer far than they,” 


4 What!” faid Eliſa, with much emo- 
ton; what, Timotheus! did you make 
A theſe verſes?'—* I, Madam! I never 
made any in my life. It was my Ge- 
* nius that dictated them, to me, He 
has done more; he has ſet them to 
„ muſick, as you ſhall hear, Well, 
© Madam," {aid be, after having ſung 
en, how do you like them? Is it 
© not. happy to havea gepivs like mine?“ 
7* But, Sir, do not you Know at leaſt 
© who. this; Elifa 1s whom you cele- 
© brate?'— Why, Madam, I believe 
it is à name like Phyllis, Chloris, or 
Iris. My Genius pitched upon that, 
© hecauſe it is agreeable to the ear. 
So, you, do, not pique yourſelf upon 
under landing the Meaning, of the 
s. verſes, which you fing ?'— No, Ma- 
dam, but that is no matter; they are 
© melcdigus, and full of ſenſibility, and 
6 that is enough for a fong.”— Let me. 
beg you,” reſumed ſhe, to repeat 
them to nabody elle, and if your Ge- 
& nivs ſhould inſpire any more, pray 
5 xelerve them for me. ; 
She expected her 1{ylph with Impa- 
jence, in 75 to thank him for the in- 
ſpiration, He denied them z but. 
weakly, that ſhe was but the more con- 
vinced. He confeſſed, however, that it 
Was not without reaſon that thoſe men 
were regarded as infpired, who, with- 
out reflection, produced ſine thoughis. 
© Theſe ate, {41d he, © the favourites of 
© the (Glpbs, and each of them has bis 
© own particular one, whom he calls 
© his Genius. It is no wander, thers- 
fore, that Timothevs ſhould have ove; 


and if he inſpires him wit ff verſes which: 


* pleaſe you, he may. boat of being, 
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ext to me, we happieſt of the inhahi. 
Ar. 


ec 

© ants of the Ai, The Gens of Ti- 

t\6thiens vers ye every dy more fertile, 
very Jay Ella "wes mare Waſible of 


ad 6 
wy praiſes "he beſtowed" on fer: Alow- 
ever, 1 prepared her a” new für- 
prove, And th Following was the pbjeft 
ir. | * | 8 14s $4355 11Tis 


The reader rem emhers that ſſſe amuſed 
herſelf in tracing: out a cypher in which 
the name of Valos was interwoven with 
her own. One day, being invited to a 
feaſt, ſhe Was preparing to pot on her 
diamonds: ſhe opens ber cafker, and 
what does The” ſee? her bracelets, ber 
necklace, her algrette, her er- rings, 
mounted after the pattern of that very 
cypher which ſhe had drawn, Her firſt 
ſen ſation was that of embatraſſment and 
ſurprize, '* Whar will Volangethink ? 
hat will he ſuſpe&?* White ſhe 
was yet at her toilette, enters Volange, 
and cafting his eyes on her Jewels, 
Ah!“ ſaid he, „nothing can be more 
© gallant. My name and yours in the 
© ſane cypher ! I ould be very much 
© flattered, Madam, to fuppoſe that this 
© were a ſtroke of ſentithent.* She 
bluſhed inſtead of feigning ; bot in the 
evening Valo was cid. © You have 
© expoſed me, ſaid he, to a danger 
at which T ttemble even yet: 1 have 
ſeen the inſtant wherein there was a 
neceſſity for me either t) deceive'my 
huſband, or to give him the moſt hu- 
miliating opinion of me z and although 
the advantage which the men draw 
from our” ſincerity authorizes us to 
uſe diſhmulation,'T perceive that in 
making uſe of that fight, I mould be 
Ill at eaſe with myſelf,” Valo failed 
not to commend ber delicacy,” © A. 
“ little lye,“ ſaid he, © is always a little 
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© evil, and I mould have been [fry to 


© have been the occaſion. But the re- 
« ſemblance cf the name of Volange 
© to mine had not Memes me, and I 


©k new that your Huſband would go no 


* farther than appearances. I habe be- 
gun by rendermg him diſeteet; that 
is the furt good quality in a huſband,” 

The whole winter liad paſſed away in 
gallantries on the part of the ſyIph; and 
on the ſide of E\ifa in emotions of fur- 


chantment. * OY ITO ens 


Abe brit and the” weck beautiful 
of the ſeaſons, the time which we 


. enjoy Nature, arrives,” Volange hi: d.a 


_ country-boule, © We Will Let out eu- 
. 2 99 4 f > BIS ” S422 T2517 tver 


* 


ever you pleaſe*/ ſaid he to his wife 3 
and thougb he bad ſaid this in the hand- 
ſomeſt manner, and in the ſweeteſt tone 
of voice, ſhe, perceived vgry well, the 
ſaid, that this inxitstion carried in it 
the imperious will ofa höſhaad. She 
conhded her pain to Valos. I do not 
e,“ lard be to her, © any thing poin- 
« ful 10 what he has propoſed to you. 
Nothing attaches you to the town 1 
s and the country is at preſent a deli. 
5 cious, abode, eſpecially to a foul ſen- 
© fible avd benevolent as yours. We 
« there ſee in Nature the firſt efforts of 
© her bounteous iuclination; and the 
gare of making mortals happy, renews 
b itſelf there under a thouiand forms. 
he foreſts crowned with a thick ver- 
the orchards in bloom, the corn 
pringing up, the meadows enamelled, 
eflocks newly recruned,and baund- 
© Ing.with. joy at the firſt ſight of the 
« lights all, concur to preſent us in the 
« country theimage of bounty. In win- 
4 ter, Nature ſhews herſelf under an 
aAſpect threatening and horrible; in 
5 .autumn the is rich and fruitful, but 
* -the W to unburden herſelf, and 
4 ber libetality afflifs her: - even 16 
s ſummer the ſells her gifts, and the 
« fad image of exceſſive labour joins it- 
4 BY to ths bj abundance. 1 a5 
£ ſpriy at Nature is gaily prodi 

© of 4.4 riches, and fond of 7a good 
4 the. doing,'—"" Alas!" ſaid Eliſa, 
Nature js beautiful, 1 grant; but will 
« 


« the he ſo to me, in that very place 
© wherel conneRted my fortunes to thoſe 
ef a mortal ; 'where.1 took an oath to 
be devoted to him z whereeverything 
ill recal the humiliating remem- 
* brance to my mind? No,” replied 
the ſylph, ( nothing, my dear Eliſa, 
4 gin Nature is humiſiating, but 
« what, is contrary to ber ordinances. 
The perfection of a plant is to flouriſh 
* and bud ; the fen of a woman 
© is to become a wife and a mother. If 
« you had oppoled_the wiſdom of this 
*, deſign, you would not have received 
© my yows,”— What!” faid Eliſa, *can 
* a pure effence, a celettial ſpirit, love in 
me that which degrades me beneath 
bim! Be what you are, my dear 
© creature? 1 love you as a ſylph; and 
« it is pot of your ſenſes thet L ain jea- 
« bons. Let your fayl be fair aud pare, 
© let it be devoted 0 me dee utf- 
«cient, Ae e what ire called your 
«  aby "are FLathel 28 the 
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© laws of mortals : one of them poſſeſſes 
* them, let him diſpoſe of them z far 
from complaining, I ſhall rejoice at 
© it, for one of your duties is to render 


© leaſt, to accuſtom in to this way 
of thinking. In the country we ſee 
one another oftener ; I ſhall familiarize 
* mylelf, perhaps, to that duty. But 
© pr ythee-do:not. abandon me! — I 
# ſhall be there with you perpetually + I 
: love peace and ſilen ce. GNP >! 
There was at this country«hovuſe a 
ſavage and ſolitary place, which Eliſa 
called her wilderneſs, where the uſed to 
retire to read or think at her eaſe; Scarce 
was ſhe arrived there, when ſhe went to 
it z but all was changed. Inſtead of her 
ſeat of moſs, ſhe found athrone of turf, 
interſperſed with 'violets growing in 
feftoons and love-knots, is throne 
was ſhaded with lilies, which over- 


arched the ſweet-briar, formed the cir- 


cuit of it, and mingled with the odour of 
the lilies the moſt delicious perfumes. 
Eliſa's firſt care, at her return, was 
to thank her huſband for the attention 
which he had ſhewn in embelliſhing 
her little hermitage. It ie, Tappoſe, 
ſaid he, © a piece of gallantry of my 
« 1 am much obliged to him 
for having thought of it.. Hilary,” 
ſaid Eliſa, on ſeeing the gardener; * I 
am obliged to you for having made ſo 
pretty an arbour for me. Arbours, 
* Madam !* faid che fly ruſtick. Ves, 
yes, I have enough to do to think of 
© arbours, truly! T am hardly able to 
go through the labont of my kitchen 
„garden. If they would have arbours, 


and well kept vp, they muſt allow me 


© more hands. At leaſt you have not 
© negleQted mine; and this fine bower of 
© lities, with that hedge of Tweet-briar, 
«4 enchants me.'—* Oh I the lilies, the 
© {weet-briar, and all that, thank God, 
comes of it{e}f, and without any'trou- 
© ble of mine.'— What in earneſt, 
© then, have not you touched it? 
No, Madam, but lat is pothing; untl 
« if you plesſe, after the riſing of the 


1 ſap, T will give it a few cuts with te 


* proning-knife.'—— And this turf,” in- 
© terlperſed with violers, was it not you 
that cultivated it —"Troth, Madam, 
not 1: neither turf nor viglets will do 
* for your table; avd my gaiden takes 


up enough o my time winhout «ll 


© theſe fneries: 


Ebica, after this diſcourſe, no longer 
_ doubted 
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© be nowing it, "It was 


T phi bi har! I Nad frefh 2 


mation of it; And how did 
6 make this diver?" —* How t'* 
© n ght, in my ſleep, my Genus 3 Schr: 
* 11 to mne in 2 and h the 
4 W vers ago 


2.34 — IG 


oe empty 161 1 Ebene N 
% To guide thy car, Aurora?! 
1 No more, no mote, will I announce 
* hy ſweet] retutn, O Flora L 
% Me now employs a pebtler, happi-r care; 
* To wow. my any; wy my . 
Wer,. .. h 
In vain Aurora weeps, in vain. dalla 
2 Would Flora bind me in bet roſy chains. 
With deaf Elifa will I ſtay, "opti 
« Elta, falter—fairer kar than they, 


* What! faid Eli ſa, with much emo- 
on; whit, Timotheus! did you make 
6 theſe verles?— I, Madam! I never 
« made : any in my life. It was my. Ge- 
© nius that diftated them to me, He 
has done more; he has ſet them to 
140 lick, as you ſhall hear, ——Well, 
145 he, after having ſong 
Fa MPs. do you. like them? Is it 
not happy to havea genius like mine?” 
But, Sir, do not you Know at leaſt 
75 this Eliſa is whom you cele- 
c brate? © Why, M.dam, I believe 
it is à name like Phyllis, Chloris, or 
Leis. My Genius pitched upon that, 
4 hecauſe it is agreeable to the ear, '—— 
c So, yon do, not pique yourſelf upon 
7 unden fanding the meanin of the 
«. verſes, which you fing ?'—" No, Ma- 
« dam, but that is no matter: they are 
a mclodigus, and full of ſenſibility, and 


that is enough for a fong.'— Let me. 


beg you,” reſumed ſhe, to repeat 

them to nabody elle, and if your Ge- 

5 nips . ſhould inſpire any more, pray 
relerve them for me. 


She expected her y Iph. wih Iwpa- | 


tence, i in order to thank him for the in- 
ſpiration, He denied them 3 55 byt ſo 
weakly, that ſhe was but the more con- 
vinced. He confeſſed, however, that it 
Was not without Ac "CS that thoſe men 
were re arded as inſpired, who, with- 
out £2 14M »roduced fine thoughts. 
© Theſe ate, [51d he, the favourites of 
© the (ylpbs, and. each of them. has. his 
© own particular one, whom he. calls 
« his Genius, It 1 18 no wander, 1 there- 


© fore, that Timotheus ſhould hare ove; 
and if he in! {res him with verſ-a which” eh , 
epugity-houte, We Win. let obit e. 


6 pleaſe you, he may. bo boaſt of, being, 


© new that your tivſba 


a Harne 1 


ext to me, the hap ieſt of the inhab1. 
Fi f the! 5. Th Ol nus of Ti- 
mi6the us became 700 diy more fertile, 
. $i "day Elta mop . 
* : Woe on” . 
95 Vola prepart der a de, if'< 
ned and the! L 


Sie een ee eue 
herſelf in tracing: out a cypher, i in which 
the name of Valo was imer woven with 
her own, One day, being invited to a 
feaſt, ſhe Was preparing io pot on her 
diamonds: ſhe opens der cafker, and 
What does The” ſee? ner bracelets, her 
necklace, her algrette, het ear-rings, 
mounted after the pattern of that very 
cypher which ſhe had drawn, Her firſt 
ſenfation was that of emhatraſſment and 
ſurprize. © What will Volange think? 
hat will he "fuſpe&?? lite ſhe 
was yet at her toilette, enters Volange, 
and caſting his 4 3 on her Jewels, 
Ah!” ſaſd he, **nothifig can be more 
© gallant. My name and yours'tn the 
© ſatne cypher ! 1 ould be very much 
1 flatlerech, Kr _ at this 
© were > ſtroke of ſentithent.* She 
bluſhed inſteack of feigning 3 bot in the 
evening Valot was cid. * You have 

© expoſed” me,” Taid ſhe, to à danger 
at which T ttemble even yet: 1 have 
ſeen the inſtant wherein there was a 
neceſſity for me either t) deceive'my 
huſband, of to give him the moſt hu- 
| mifiatingopinion of me and although 
the advantage Which the men draw 
from our ſincerity authorizes us to 
uſe diſimulation,”T perceive that in 
making uſe of that light, I mould be 
lat eaſe with myſelf.” Wale failed 
not to commend ber delicacy, © 
“little lye," aid he, © is always a litt! E 


2 9. 4 4} « a; & 


© evil, and I mould have been ſotry to 


c ben been the occafon. But tlie re- 
6 ſemblance f the name of Voſange 
© to mine had not W d me, and 1 
d would 8⁰ no 
« farther than aþpearances; I babe be- 
gun by F him diſeteet; mat 
is the firlt good quality in a hufband. 
The whole winter lad paſſed” away in 
gallantries on the part or the ſylph; and 
on the ſide of Elifa i in Aden of fur- 


— 


prize and joy, whith TERS, Inn ka- 
meg pee 1 


 chantment. 


The firſt and the 


of, the ſeaſons, the 10 48*which"w 


joy Nature, axrives, olan 1 * 2 


* 


« ever you pleale,*/ laid he 10 his wife ; 
andghaugh be had faid this in.the hang- 
ſomeſt manner, and ia the ſweeteſt tone 
of »gice, ſhe, perceived vgry well, the 
ſaid, that this invitation carried in 3 
the imperious will of a hyſband. She 
conhded her pain to Valo. I do not 
e, aid be to her, any thing pein- 
ful, in what he has propoſed to you. 
Nothing attaches. you to the town 1 
$ and the country is at preſent a deli. 
5 cious, abode, eſpecially to a ſoul ſen- 
© fible aud benevolent as yours. We 
« there ſee in Nature the firſt efforts of 
© her bounteous inclination; and the 
5 care of making mortals happy, renews 
$, arſelf there under a thouiand forms. 
The foreſts crowned with a thick ver- 
re, the orchards in bloom, the corn 
inging up, the meadows enamelled, 
e flocks newly recruned,and baund- 
ng.wyh_ Joy at the firſt ſight of the 
light; all, concur to preſent vs in the 
country the ĩmage of bounty. In win- 
5 ter, Nature ſhews \ herſelf under an 
* aſpeRt threatening and horrible; in 
Autumn the is rich and fruitful, but 
« . ſhe groans to unburden herſelf, and 
s her ibecality afflicte her: even 16 
4 ſymmer the ſells her gifts, and the 
fal j mage of exceſſive labour joins it- 
elf to ths 45 abundance, It is 3 
£ ſprivg that Nature is gaily prodi 
17 her righes, and fond of the good 
Lf e doing. —“ Alas!' ſaid Eliſa, 
N 1225 beautiful, I grant; but will 
© the be ſo to me, in that'very place 
© wherel connefted my ſortynes to thoſe 
* of a mortal ; where 1 took an oath to 
© be. devoted to him z here every thing 
ill recal the humiliating remem- 
* brance to my. mind? No,” replied 
the ſ{ylpb, 5 nothing, my dear Eliſa, 
© natbiggiin Nature is humiſiating, but 
hat is contrary to her ordinances. 
The perfeftion of a plant is to flouriſh 
and bud ; the perfection of a woman 
© is to become a wife and a mother. If 
„ou had oppoled._ the wiſdom of this 
„ deſign, you would not have received 
my vows,” What!" faid Eliſa, “can 
* a pure effence, a celetial ſpirit, love in 
© me that which degrades me beneath 
« bun ! Be what you are, my dear 
© creature: 1 love you as a ſyIph; and 
«it is not; of your ſenſes thet 1 Ain jea- 
* lous.. Let your ſoul be fair and Hoes 
let it be devoted 10 dee utfi- 
lenk. As % what re called your 
© charms,” they are ſibmitted to” the 
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© laws of mortals: one gr them poſſeſſes 
them; let bim diſpoſe af them z far 
* from, complaining, 'I-ſhall rejoice at 
© it, for one of your duties is to render 
* bim taappy.'— Ahl give me time, at 
© leaſt, to accuſtom in to this way 
of thinking, In the country we ſee 
* on*5natheroftener ; I ſhall familiarize 
* mylelf, perhaps, to that duty. But 
© pr ythee do not abandon me.t'——* I 
mall be there with you perpetually + I 
© love-peace and filence;) + 2 47 
There was at this country - houſe a 
ſavage and ſolitary place, which Eliſa 
called her wilderneſs, where the uſed to 
retire to read or think at her eaſe; $carce 
was the arrived there, when ſhe went to 
it ; but all was changed. Inſtead of her 
ſeat of moſs, ſhe found athrone of turf, 
interſperſed with violets growing in 
feſtoons and love-knots, is throne 
was 'ſhaded with lilies, which over- 


arched the ſweet-briar, formed the cir- 


cuit of it, and mingled with the odour of 
the lilies the moſt delicious perfumes. -_ 
Eliſa's firſt care, at her return, was 
to thank her huſband for the attention 
which he had ſhewn in embelliſhing 
her little hermitage. It ie, I ſuppoſe, 
faid he, a piece of gallantry of my 
- W am much obliged · to him 
for having thought of it. Hilary, 
ſaid Eliſa, on ſeeing the gardener; * L 
am obliged to you for having made ſo 
pretty an arbour for me. Arbours, 
* Madam 1” ſaid the fly ruſtick. Ves, 
yes, Ihave enough to do to think of 
© arboors, truly! I am hardly able to 
go through the labont of my kitchen- 
„garden. If they would have arbours, 
and well kept vp, they muſt allow me 
© more hands. At leaſt you have not 
© negleQed mine; and this fine bower of 
© lities, with that hedge of Tweet-briar, 
< enchants me.'—* Oh! the lilies, the 
© fweet-briar, and all that, thank God, 
© comes of it{e}f, and without any trou- 
ble of mine. What in earneſt, 
© then, have not you touched it?“ 
No, Madam, but that is nothing; and 
« if you pleaſe, afier the rifing of the 
« ſap, I will give it a few cuts with tlie 
* proning-knife.,/—— And this turf,” in- 
© terſperſed with violets, was it not you 
© that cultivated it Troth, Madam, 
not 1: neither turf nor viglets will do 
* for your table; avd my gaiden takes 
et f wy time wnhout all 


ourſe, no longer 
gs doubted 


© theſe fingeries “ 
Elina, * i 


a 


6d 
doubted: that the metamorphoſis of her 
wilderneſs, into a delicious arbour was 
the work of her ſylph. Ah!“ ſaid ſhe, 


in her tranſport, this ſhall be the tem- 
© ple to which, I. will repair. to adore 
C eee I flatter myſelf he will be pre- 
©. ſent there z but will he be for ever in- 
viſible) ? 


He came in the evening. according to 


cuſtom. 5. Valoe,” ſaid ſhe to him, my 
* arbour is charming. But, ſhall I tell 
6 you? to compleat it's beauty, you 
© muſt. perform one final prodigy, and 
there render yourſelf. viſible. to me. 
That alone is naw. wanting to my 
„ bappineſs.' — Lou demand of me, 
my dear Eliſa, a thing that depends 
not on myſelf. The king of the air 
© ſometimes. grants that favour to his 
favourites; but it is ſo rare! And 
even when he grants it, he preſcribes 
£ the form — they ſhall * 5 * 
6 rally prefers the maſt fantaſtick, 
— nth himſelf.— Ah! 
ſaid Eliſa, ſo ] do but ſee you, no mat · 
© ter under what form.“ He promiſed 
her, therefore, to ſolicit that favour 
with the moſt preſſing inſtances. 

At preſent," ſajd he to her, © how 
« paſſed-your journey? — Why, very 
© well.” My. huſband prattled with a 
© gaiety that was natural enough; and 
8 Tn eaſily diſcover the effect of the 
4 trouble which you take with him. 
© But it is in vain that the natural im 
©. periouſneſs of the men bends a little; 
©. it ſtill keeps it's ſpring: one may tem- 
4, per, but cannot change it, at leaſt not 
£ without long habitude. ! Let us not 
4, deſpair. of any thing, ſaid Valo; © I 
©. have a deal of power over his ſoul. 
What do you propoſe doing to- mor- 
row, my / Eliſa ?'-—* I ſhall bathe 
in the morning,'—* I will come to fee 
« you bathe; if poſſible, and I will paſs 
% moment with you.. 
On Eliſa's waking in the morning, 
word was brought her that the bath was 
ready. She went there with the faith - 
ful Juſtina; but as. the ſylph was to 
«came. to ſee. her, and modeſty is always 


timid, ſhe would ha ve the curtains drawn, 


and ſcarce admit any light. into the 


dm. „ gf G 19130 , 
. Elia enters the bath; and, in a pannel 
oppolite:to her, ber eyes perceive ſome 
_  cantuled features, This was the por- 
_ : waitok Eliſa painted beneath. glaſs, and 
Which Volange had cauſed to be put 
there iaſſead of alookingeglals : a ſtrike 
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ing deluſion, but eaſy to he produced, 
by means of a groove made in the par- 
tition, through which, ſilently ſlided, by 
turns, the Jooking-glaſs. and picture, 
one after another. 
In this picture, Eliſa was exalted on 
a cloud, and ſurrounded with aerial ſpi- 
rits, who preſented her with garlands of 
flowers. At firſt ſne took what ſhe ſaw 
tor the reflection of the oppoſite objects; 
but in propbrtion as, with an eye more 
attentive, ſhe diſcovers what ſtrikes her, 
2 ſucceeds to miſtake. Juſtina, 
ſaid ſhe, let in ſome light. Either I 
© dream, or I ſee—— O Heaven !* cried 
ſhe, as ſoon as a ſuthcient degree of light 
was thrown on the picture, my ima 
© in that glaſs!'—# Why, Madam, I {ce 
mine there too. Where is the won - 
der, that one ſees one's ſelf in a look - 
ing-glaſs?'—*, Come / here yourſelf, 
then; come here, I ſay. Is that the 
effect of a looking - glaſs ? Certain - 
1 Certainly! this cloud, theſe 
owers, theſe genu, and I in the midſt 
of that celeſtial circle, borne in tri - 
umph through the air! —“ You are 
not well awake yet, Madam; and ne 
doubt but you are finiſhing your dream 
in the bath. No, Juſtina, I do not 
dream; but I ſee that picture is not 
made fer your eyes. O, my dear Va- 
© loe! it is you that have painted it, 
© How ingenious is your tenderneſs !' 
Eliſa's eyes were for a_ whole hour 
fixed on the picture. She expected her 
ſylph; but he came not. He has but 
« juſt paſſed by, ſaid ſne, and in that 
© homage bas declared | himſelf, But 
what will my huſband ſay 2; How ſhall 
© Texplain this prodigy to him? Ah, 
Madam! ſaid Juſtina, if this picture 


be not viſible to my eyes, why ſhould 


© it be ſo to his?'—— Right; but I am 


5 fo confoundedom—_ n ſaying theſe 


words, ſhe lifts up her eyes, and inſtead 
of the picture Which ſhe had ſeen, ſhe 
finds there only the looking -glaſs. Ah, 
© I am eaſy, faid ſhe: * the picture is 
* vaniſhed, My amiable ſylph will not 
45 give me the ſlighteſt uneaſineſs. And 
ho ſhould, I not love a ſpirit wholly 
© occupied with my pleaſures and re- 
. 


©. Impatient of knowing the,ſacceſs of 


her requeſt, ſhe pretended in the evening 


to be fatigued with walking, and to have 


need of fleep. The ſylph did not make 
her wait- 1 know not,“ ſaid he, my 


dear Eliſa, whether you will be con- 


© tent 
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© tent with what I have obtained. I am 
„permitted to appear to you. Ab, 
© that is all that 1 defire!'— But what 
I forefaw'1s come to paſs. The kivg 
© of the air, Who reads our thoughts, 
has preſcribed to me the form which 
© T am to take, and that form is 


c R I cannot tell, put me quick- 
"—_ 


out of my pain,'—* Your huſ- 
© band's," My huſband's!'—* I have 
done every thing in the world to ob- 
© taity x form which ſhould pleaſe you 
© mofe; but it was impoſſible, He 
(threatened to withdraw his boon from 
me, if I was not content; and, reduc- 
© ed to this ahernative; I liked that 
© better than nothing.“ Very well; 
© and+ when ſhall I fee you '—* To- 
© morrow in your little wilderneſs, at 
© ſun-ſet.'—< I ſhall be there, for I de- 
* pend on yeu.'—* You may, without 


doubt. And yet you promiſed to 


© come to ſee me this morning. I re- 
© ceived the moſt gallant homage from 
© you, But it was you thatT expetted.” 


I was not far off; but intimidated - 


© 'by the preſence of Juitina—" Ah! 
© I was wrong, I ought to have ſent 
© her away. But you 'ſhall have no 
© more reaſon to blame me on that ac- 
count; and 1 ſhall be alone in the ar- 
pour.“ 

This aſſignation did not fail to give 


Volange ſome little uneaſineſfſs. She 


delivers herſelf up to me, faid he. 
© Shall T avail myſelf, to try her, of the 
© j\lafon into which I have thrown her? 


It would be very pleaſing to me to 


© attempt her, if I was ſure that ſhe 
© would refift ! But if I were fo ſure of 


chat, T' ſhould have no need of trial. 


© Fatal curiofity! Let me coofider: 
et me ſee which is the leſs dangerous 
© way. Ought I to clear it up to my- 
E ſelf, or remain in doubt? In thefiiſt 
© caſe, doubt leaves me in a cloud; and 
© can I anſwer for my thoughts? Per- 
© haps, when it (hall be too late to juſ- 
© tify her, I mall do her the injury to 
believe, that ber imagination being ſe- 
© duced, would have triumphed over her 
virtue. I ſhall then reproach myſelf 
© in vain; and the evil will be without 
© remedy, If, on the contrary, I try 
her, and ſhe reſiſt, I am too happy. 
© But if the yield— Well, if me yield! 
© I ſhall think that the virtue of women 
© 7s not able to hold out againſt ſpirits. 
© Yes, but that ſpirit is cloathed with a 
* body; and though that body be mine, 


* uf "4 


'no thanks to Eliſa. What a laby- 


every 1. the means of get 
tiag out. Let me deliberate no long- 
er; let me repair io the arbour,'and 
the occaſion ſhall determine me. 
Volange, without pretending to ob- 
ſerve Elifa, did not ſuffer one of ber 
movements to eſcape him. He ſaw her 
dreſs herſelf with a modeſty full of 
grace, and the decency the mingled in 
her attire re- encourage him @ little, 
He remarked alſo, that ſhe wore all the 
day an air of ſweetneſs, -and a ſerenity 
which announced an innocent joy. 
However, the impatient eyes of Eliſa 
meaſured the courſe of the ſun. At laſt 
the happy moment approaches z andVo- 
lange, whom ſhe had ſeen ſet out in a 
hunting-drefs, repairs firſt to the arbour 
in the moſt elegant habit. 35 
Eliſa arrives, perceives him at a diſ- 
tance; and the emotion it excited in her 
almoſt makes her faint away. He flies 
to her, reaches out his hand to her and 
ſeeing her trembling, ſeats her on her 

little throne of turf. N o 
Eliſa, recovering her ſpirits, finds her 
ſylph at her knees. Whatl' ſaid he to 
her, was it fear that the ſight of me 
as to inipire into you Did I not 
© ſpare you the ſurpriae of i? Did not 
you deſire to ſee me? Are you ſorry 
© forit, and would you have me diſap- 
6 ra PF Alas! no; puniſh not me 
for an involuntary wrakneſs. Joy 
© and tenderneſs have a greater ſhare 
than terror in the diſorder you now 
© occaſion.'—* I tremble,” ſaid Volange 
to himſelf: © ſhe is (oftened; a bad he- 
© ginning!—Ah, my dear Eljfat why 
© was I not free to chuſe among mor- 
© tals him whole. figure might have 
* pleaſed you molt ; and how ill at eaſe 
© is a lover under the form of a huſ- 
© band Y— That is the ſame thing,” 
ſaid ſhe ſailing, © It would have been 
© more agiteable to me, I confels, to 
have ſeen you under the image of one 
of theſe flowers which I love, or of 
ane of thoſe birds which, like you, 
are inhabitants of the air; bur às a 
man, I had as lief (ee you under the 
features of my huſb:nd, as thoſe of 
© any other perſon. You ſeem to me 
© even ts ſet it off, It is, indeed, Vo- 
lange that I ſee in you, but your 

: fouf | 

© know not what, that is eeleſtial. Your 
© voice, in paſſing through his mouth, 
| 22 cos 
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communicates to it a charm perſectly 
© divine; and in his action 1 perceive 
© graces which never body animated * 
© mere mortal Wel, 
© then, if yo! love me ſuch as you now 
© ſee ine, E dan always be the fame. 
<'You enchant men —“ Shell you be 
% nappy ther?” added be, kiſfing her 
band. Efſa bluſed, and withdrew 
the hand Which be bad ſeized.” © Yor 
4 — Merrie, © that it is 4 ſylph, 
and not a man that I hee in yödu. 
© Vatot is to me only a ſpirit, as Elf 
je to ydu only '& ſoul; and if you 
© have not been able to tulee the figure 
of à mortal without changing the pu- 
© yity of your eſſence and of your love, 
4 quit that degrading form, and maße 
me not bluſt any longer at the impru- 
© denee of my wishes. Very welt“ 
Raid Volange, in u low voice: but 1 
© now touch on the critical moment. 
Eis it is no lone: time to feign. 


I have done what you defired; 


© leafy what ir coſts me, © Teonfent 
% to it,“ ſid the king of the genit to 
© me; © obey the es of a woman; 
« become man; but flatter not thylelt 
er with having his ſenfations only in 


„ appesrunce. Fhou art now going to 


. jove like other mortals, and to feel 
0 the pleuſures and puins of it, It thou 
« art unbappy, come not groaning and 
r troubling the air with thy eomplaints. 
© T Banim thee from the heavens tilhthe 
&- moment wherein Eliſa ſhall have 


% crowned thy wiſhes,” x ry to 


prevail on you, added the fylph, (or 


© pather I ment to comply with you ; 


1 ſobmitted to that ſevere decree. 
Judge; then, whether 1 love you, and 


4 ' whether you ought to punifly me ſor 


K 


This Grevurſe drove Eliſa to deſpair. 


0 thou moſt impruderit, and moſt 
© evvel or atrial ſpirits!“ cried the. 


© Whit have 500 done? And to what 
© extteminy do you reduce me?“ Vo- 
lange quaked at ſering his wife's eyes 


 Mlled with ars. Why did you not 
cebit me?” added The, © Was it for 
| iülnment, 
the Fdefired to fee you? And hat- 
_ © ever that defire-wis, could yo think 
4 that it cout overcome what't dwe to 


my ſhame; 6r for your 


wy you; and what Iowe to myſelf? I love 
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© there needed nothing bot my life to 
© repair the evils which I do you, you 
© ſhould no longer have cauſe to com- 


plain, Bot my virtue is dearer io me 


© than my life and my love.” Volange 
taped wn joy. f eannot blame you,” 
fuck he, 7 for an excels of delicacy; but 
& fee ho much I reſemble Volange: it 
is almoſt he, or rather he himſelf, who 
falls at your feet, who adores you, and 
© demands of you the'rewart# of the moſt 
faithful and ten-fereft paſſion. . No, 
© it is in vain that you reſemble him: 
© you are not he; and"it'is to him alone 
that the reward which you demand ie 
due. Ariſe; cepart from we; pd 
© fee me not again all vou Hife! Lonye 
me, I ſay; are you mad? What is 
© that inſolting joy whiett I for (pork e 
fing in yeur eyes? Would you have 
the avdacionfneſs to hope yet“ 
© Yes, I hope, my dear Blitz, thet thou 
© wilt hve only for me.“ Ah, this is 
the height of outrage! ! Hear me. 
6. No, 1 will hear nottipg !“ A firgle 
© word will difarm thee,” —<T Wat word, 
© then, muſt be an eternal fare del. 
No, death only ſhell ſeparate us; be- 
© hold thy hoſband in thy fylph Fes, 
© it is Volatige whom you hated, that 
is this Valo whom you love. 0 
Heaven But no, you impoſe up- 
on me by the reſemblance. “ No, I 
„tell thee, and Juſtine is witneſo, that 
the whole affair is hut a jeſt. Jul. 
© tal the is my confidante.,” — She 
* las Helped” nie- 0 miſled you'; the 
© all -aflift me to thaeceive you, '— 
Vo, my huſband! can it be poſſible? 
I ttemble yetz foi; tell me How theſe 
echt is 
Love has'wrowpht them an; and you 


malt know by what means. Ah! 


- oY de true“ If it be true, my 
* THAY! ean yd believe that there is in 


he world 4 mun worthy to be loved? 


Ves, I will belſeve that there is one, 
© and that it is Þ whe pofſefs him.“ 

+ Juſtina being interrogated, confeſſcd 
all, bad was obliged to take her oath 
that Valo wits none other than Volunge. 
Ile is now, ſald Eliſa, chrowing herſelf 
imo the arms of her huſband; it is 
© now that I am ehchanted; and 1 hope 
that nothing Vurdeath alone will break 
maar rr 
Wegen aer: 1 
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Coulange. The Marquis of Clance, 
whole ſeat was at no great diſtance, was 
come with his company to fee this rural 
ſpeftacle, nd to miagle in the dances of 
the villagers, as it happens pretty often 
to thoſe whom diſguſt chaces from the 
lap of Luxury, and who are carried, in 
deſpite of them ſelves, towards pleaſures 
that are pure and hmple. "1 
- Among the young country girls who 
ave new life to the joy that reigned 
2 and who were dancing under the 
eim, who would not have diſtinguiſhed 
Lauretta, by the elegance of her figure, 
the regularity of her features, and that 
natural grace which is more touchi 
than beauty? She. eclipſed all others 
vvho aſſiſted at the feſtival. Ladies of 
quality, who piqued them ſel ves on being 
handſome; cavld not help owning that 
they had never (een — * ſo raviſh- 
ing. They called her up to them, and 
examined her, as a painter does a mo- 
del. Lift up your eyes, child," ſaid 
the ladies. What vivacity, what fweet- 
« neſs, what volupruoufneis in her looks! 
© If fhe did but know what they ex- 
< preſs! . What havock a ſkilful co- 
* quette would make with. thafe eyes! 
And that mouth! Can any thing be 
more freſh'? What a vermilion on 
_ © her lips! How pure an enamel on her 
teeth! Her face is a little brown,” and 
fun- burnt; but it is the complexion 
of health. der how that ivory neck 
„ is rounded on thoſe fins ſhoulders ! 
Ho well ſhe would look in a genteel 
© dreſs ! And thoſe little budding charms 
which Love himſelf , ſeems to have 


„ planted! Well, that is extremely 


pleaſant! On -whonr is Nature going 
to laviſh her gifts! Where is Beauty 
going to hide herſelfLauretia, how 
old are you? I am fifteen laſt 


month.“ Vou are to be married 


ſoon, without doubt“ My father 


»*. ſays that there. ĩs no hurry. And 
you no ſwestheart 


NY E Lauretta, have 
4 ſurking in your heart? “ I do not 
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© father do Hecultivates his farm. 
As he rich? Nu, but be ſays he 
is happy if Jam diſ.reet. And how 
do you employ yourſelf ?*'—" I help 
my father z T work with em. 
Wich him! What do you cuhivate 
the ground '-— Ves, but the teils of 
the vineyard are only an amuſement to 
me. To weed, plant vive props, bind 
the vine- branch to them, to thin the 
leaves that the grapes may ripen, and 
to gather them when they are ripe, all 
© that is not very 1aborious.'—-. Poor 
child! Iam not ſurprized that thoſe 
© fine hands are tanned? What pity that 


'©. ſhe ſhould be born in a low and oh- 


"© ſcore ſtate!” - 


»  Lauretta,/ Who in her village hach ur- 


ver excited any thing but envy, was a 


| little ſorprized at ber mſpiring pity. As 


her father had care fully concealed from 
her whatever might have given her un- 
eaſineſs, it had never come into her head 
that ſhe was an object of pity. - Bit in 


. caſting her eyes on the drejs of thoſe 
ladies, ſhe ſaw very well that they were 


What difference between 
their cloaths and hers! What freſh- 
veſs and what beauty in-th- light ken 


ſtoff which flowed in long folds about 
them! What delicate ſhoes 


With 
what grace and elegance their hair was 
dreſſed 1 What new. luſtre that fine 
linen; and thoſe tibbands, thoſe laces, 
gave to their halt veilen charms! In- 


_ deed, thoſe ladies had not the lively air 
of high health; but could Lauretia 


' 


© know what a ſweetheart is.“ What, 


© is there no young man that you wiſh + 


© to have for à huſband?'—* I never 
trouble my head about that: it is my 
< father's dafineſs," What does yyur 


eyes. 


imagine that the luxury which dazzled 
her was the cauſe of that languor, 
which rouge itſelf was not able to diſ- 
guiſe ?. While ſhe was ruminating on 


-all this, the Count de Luzy approaches 


her, and invites her to dance with bim. 


He was young, well wrefled; well made, 


and too ſedueing for Lauret a. 
Though ſhe had not the molt delicate 


taſte in dancing, the could pot hut re- 
merk in the Hobleneſs, the juſtneſs, and 
the lightneſs ot the count's movements, 
2 grace which was not to be found in 
the ca 
dhe had ſometimes felt her band preſſed, 


ings of the young: villagers. 


but never by a hand ſo loft,” The 
count in dancing followed her wich his 
Lauretta found that his looks 
< | gave 
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gave life and ſoul to-the dance ; and 
whether it was that ſhe tried from emu- 


lation to give the-ſame grace to her's, or 


whether the nrit ſpark of love commu- 
nieated itſelf from her heart to her eyes, 
they replied to thoſe of the count by the 
molt natural expreſſion of joy and fen- 


timent. 0 * 


The dante ended, Lauretta went and 


ſeated herſelf at the foot of ihe elm, and 
the count at her knees. © Let us not 
* part any more,” ſaid he to her, my 
by wy dear: I will dance with no- 
body but you. — That is doing me 
a great deal of honor, ſaid he; but 
© it would make my companions un- 
© eaſy and in this village they are 
apt to be jcalous.— And well they 
may, to ſee you fo handſome; and in 
© town they would be the ſame: it is a 
© misfortune which will follow you eve- 
ry Where. Ah, Livrettat if in Pa- 
< ris, in the midſt of thoſe women lo 
© 'vain of beauty Which is only artificial, 
© they were to ſee you appear, all at 
4 once; with thoſe natural charms of 
© .which'you are ſo unconſcious— I, 
© Sir, at Paris! alas, what ſhould I do 
© there? —* Be the delight of all eyes, 


© and make the conquelt of all hearts. 


« Hark'e, Lavretia, we have not op- 
6, portumity to talk together here. But, 
© in two words; it depends only on 
©. yourſelf tohare, inſtead of an obſcure 
© cottage, and a ' vineyard to culuvate ; 
* it depends only on yourſelf to have, 
at Paris, #little palace ſhining with 
gold and ſiſk, a table according to 
your wiſh, the gayeſt furniture, the 
© moſt elegant equipage, gowns for all 
ſenſons, and of all colours; in mort, 
©. every thing which forms the agres- 
© ableneſs of an eaſy, quiet, and deli- 
© cious life; without any other care than 


© that of enjoying them, and of loving 
_ © mie as I doyou. Think of it at your 
_ © leifure, T6-indirow there is to be a 


© ball at the caſtle; all the youth of the 
village are invited. You will be there, 
my ſweet Lauretta, and tell me if my 


© paſion'tovebes you, and whether you 


© accept my offers. To. day J aſk no. 


thing but ſecreſy; ſecreſy the moſt in- 


6 violable. Obſerve it well: if it eſcape 
© you, all the happineſs which now a- 
© waits'youwill vaniſh like a dream.” 

* /Eauretta thought ſhe had been in a 
dream The briftiant lot that had been 
zainted to her was To far from the hum - 
ble Rate to whicti/ſhe was reduted, that 
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a paſſage ſo eaſy, and ſo rapid, from 
ore to the other, was inconceivable. 
The handfome young man who had 
made her thoſe offers, had not, how. 
ever, the air of a deceiver. He had 
talked to her ſo ſeriouſly ! ſhe had feen 
ſo much ſincerity in his eyes, and in his 
language! w «og 
I thould eafly have perceived it, 
ſaid the, if he had wanted to make a 
fool of me. And yet, why all this 
* myſtery which he has fo ſtrongly en- 
joined me? For making me happy, 
he requires me to love him: nothing 
more juſt; but (ure he will conſent 
that my father ſhall partake of his 
benefits z why then conceal our pro- 
ceedings trom my father?“ If Lau- 
reita hai had the idea of ſeduction and 
vice, ſhe would eaſily have comprehend. 
ed wherefore Luzy demanded fecrefy ; 
but the diſcretion they had infufed into 
her, went no farther than to teach her 
to decline the rough liberties of the vil- 
lage youths ; and in the honeſt and re- 
ſpe&rful air of the count, the ſaw no- 
thing agamit which ſhe was to be upon 
her guard. | | | 
Wholly taken up with theſe reflec- 
tions, her head filled with rhe image of 
luxury and abunance, the returns to 
her humble habitation 5 every thing 
there ſeemed changed. Lawerta,' for 
the firſt time, was mortifted at living 
under thatch. The plain moveables, 
which uſe had before made precious to 
her, were debaſed in ber eyes; the do- 
meſtick cares which ſne had charged 
herſglf with, began to be diſagreeable: 
ſhe found no longer the fame” taſte. in 
that bread to which labour gives a reliſhz 
und on. that freſh ſtraw where the flept 
ſo well, ſhe fighed for gilded roofs and 
a rich down bed. a 
It was much worſe the next day, 
when ſhe was obliged to return to la- 
bour, and to go on a burning hill, to 
ſupport the heat of the day. At Pa- 
ris, ſaid ſhe, I would wake only to 
enjoy myſelf at my eaſe, without any 
other care than that of loving, and of 
pleaſing : his honour the count af- 
lured me of it. How amiable the 
count is! Of all the girls in the 
village he regarded only me; he even 
quitted the ladies of the caſtle for a 
Pr country girl. He is not proud, 
 {weet gentleman}! And yet he might 
© very well be ſo! One would have 
thought that 1 did him, a favour in 
* STUN „ ein 3% ppreferting 
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©. preferring him to the young: fellows 
© of the village: he. thanked me for it 
© with looks A tender; an air ſo hum- 
ble and touching! and language, what 
© an amiable ſweetneſs in his language! 
© Though he had talked to the lady of 
© the place, he could not have ſpoken 
© more genteelly. By good luck I was 
© pretty. well dreſſed; but it he were. to 
© fee me to-day 1 What cloaths! what 
© condition am I in "op" 
The diſguſt at her ſituation only re- 
doubled, during three days of fatigue 
and heavineſs, which ſhe had ſtill to 
ſuſtain before ſhe could again fee the 
connte i, {obs 7 

The moment, which they both ex- 
peed with impatience, attives. All 
the youth of the village are aſſembled 
at the neighbouring caſtle; and in a 
hower of linden trees, the ſound of in- 
ſtruments ſoon gives the ſignal for the 
dance. Lauretta advances with her com- 
panions, no longer with that deliberate 
air which ſhe had at the vllage-feaſt, 
but with an air. modeſt and timorous, 
This was to Luzy a new beauty, and 
ſhe appeared as one of the Graces, timid 
and decent, inſtead of a lively and wan- 
ton nymph. He diſtinguiſhed her from 
the reit in his ſalute, but without any 
ſymptom of coreſpondence between 
them. He abſtained even from ap- 
proaching her, and delayed dancing with 
ber till another had fet him the exam- 
ple. This other was the Chevalier de 
Soligny; who, ever fince the village- 
fraſt, had never ceaſed talking of Lau- 
retta in a ſtrain of rapture. Luzy ima» 
ined him_a rival, and anxioully fol- 
wed him with his eyes ; but it was 
needleſs for Lauretta to perceive his jea- 
louſy, in order to remove it. In danc- 
ing with Soligny, her look was vague, 
her air indifferent, her behaviour cold 
and negligent. Itcame to Luzy's turn 
to dance with her, and he thought he 
ſaw, as be ſaluted her, all her graces 
animate. themſclves, all her charms 
ſpring up in her countenance. The pre- 
cious —— of modeſty diffuſed itſolf 
there; a furtive,; and - almoſt imper- 
cępiible ſmile, moved her roſy lips; aud 
the favour of a tauching look tral purt- 
ed him With joy and love. | His, fi: tt 
emotion, had they been alone, would 
haye been to fall-at Lauretta's feet, to 
thank ber, and to adore her; but he 


* 


- 


commands his. very eyes to reiirain the. | 
Gre af their.looks; his hand alone, in ,* which he alſo ſhall be loaded? What 
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preſſing that of her whom his heart calls 
his love, expreſles to her by tremblings 
h is tranſports. 

+, Beautiful Lauretta,*. ſaid he to her, 
after the dance, remove a little from 
© your companions, I am impatient to 
© know what you have reſolved.'—*Not 
©. to take one ſtep: without the confent 
© of my father, and to follow his ad- 
© vice in every thing. If you mean me 
„good, I would have him partake of 
© ity if Lfollow you, I would have him 
© conſent to it.“ Ah! beware of con- 
© ſulting him! it is he whom, above all, 
I ought to fear. There are forma - 
© lities among you, previous to love and 
© union, with which my title, my con- 
* dition, forbid me to comply. Your 
© father would ſubject me to them; he 
© would require impoſſibilities of me; 
© and on my 1efuſal, he would accuſe 
© me of having wanted to deceive you. 
© He knows not how much I love you; 
© but you, Lauretta, can you think me 
© capable of doing you an injury? 
Alas! no; I believe you to be good- 
© neſs it{elf, You would be a great hy- 
« pocrite if you were bad! Dare then 
© to truſt to me. — It is not that I 
diſtruſt you; but I cannot deal my- 
© ſterioully with my father; I belong 
© to him; I depend on him. If what 
© you propoſe is proper, he will conſent 
© t0-4t,'—* He will never conſent to it. 
© You will deitroy me; you will repent 
© jt, when tao late: and you will be all 
your life condemned to thoſe vile la- 
© bours, which to be ſure you love, 
ſince you dare not abandon them. Ah, 
© Lauretta! are theſe delicate hands 
made to cultivate the ground? . Mult 
the ſun deſtroy the colours of that 
© beautiful complexion? You, thecharm 
© of Nature, of. all the Graces, all the 
© Loves! you, Lauretta,. will you wear 
© yourſelf out in an obſcure and toil ſome 
life l to be cioſed in becoming the wife 
© of ſome rude. villager | to grow old, 
perhaps, in indigence, without hav- 
ing taſted any of thole pleaſures. which 
* ought to follow you perpetually? This 
is what you prefer to the delights, of 
© eaſe and afflue nce which promiſe vou. 
And on what do you found your re- 
lolution? On the fear of giving ſome 
© moments of uneaſigeſs 0 4 ? 
es, your flight will affl;Qthimy, but 
© afterwards, what will be. bis joy at 
© ſeging. you fie, D/P faxours, with 
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* % viglenee' will yon not dv 
5 him, in oWiping vim to qur avs cot- 
tage, and give himſelf: ? For, 
5s from that timef I Ma ha ve 
his denials to fer: mi bapiseſe, 
* yours, and nis, wilt be-aftered tor 
s .over,* * Woerter REDS” 

Leretea had n good deal of difficulty 
to withitand the temptation, bur ſhe did 
withfant it; and but for the fatal ac- 
eident which at haſt ehre her again into 
the ſnare, the mere inftin& of innocence 
would have ſuſhoed to preſerve her from 


In à ſtorm which fel on the village 
of Coviange, the hail deſtroyed all the 
promiſed vintages and harveſts. The 
ion was general. During 4lie 
form), u thouſand movurnful cries min- 
gled with the roaring of the „ inds and 
eſaps of thutder;-but when the rarvge 
was accompliſhed; and a light, more 
dreadful than the darkneſs which had 
Fit; let them ſee the vine=branches 
frippied and broken, the ears of corn 
hanging on their mattered ſtalks, the 
fruits of the trees beaten-down or blaſt- 
ed, nothing prevaiſed throughout the 
deſolsted country but one vaſt and dole- 
ful fence; the roads were covered with 
a crowd of unfortunate people, pale, 
truck with conſternation, and immove- 
able; who, with a melancholy eye con- 
templacing their ruin, bewailed the loſs 
of the year, and faw nothing to come 
but deſpair, milery, and death. On the 
threſholds of the conages, the diſcon- 
folate mothers preſſed againſt their bo- 
ſoms their tender nurflings, exclaiming, 
with tears in "their eyes, Whs6 wifl 
give fuck to you if we wantbread?? * 
At the fight of this calamity, the firſt 
ht Which occurred to Luzy, was 
the difireſs of Lavretta and her father. 
Impatient to fly to their relief, he veilet! 
the tender intereſt he took in their for- 
tunes, under a pretext of common pity 
to this multitude of wretches. Let 
© vs go to the village, faid- he to bis 
| let us carry conſolation thi- 
ther. It will be but little expence to 
© each of us, to fave twenty families 
from the deſpair into which this diſ- 
* n them. We have 


« partaken their joy, let us go and par- 
ee of their peer: 

Theſe words made an imprefſion- on 
their hearts, already moved by pity. The 
Marquis de Clanct ſet the example, 
He preſented-himſelf- tome peaſants, 
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offered” them aſſiſtanee, promiſed them 
relief, und reſtotced them to hope and 
courage. While tears of gratitude flow. 
ed around him, his company, of both 
ſexes, diſperſed ihemſelves through the 
village, entered the ftraw: huts, diſtri- 
buted their gilts, and taſted the rare and 
ſenſible delight of ſeeing themſelves a- 
dored by a gratefalpeople. In the mean 
nme, Lnzy ran like « madman, ſeeking 
the abode of Lauretta. It was fhewn 
him; he flies thither, and fees = coun. 
tryman ſuting at the door, his head in- 
chned on his knees, and covering his 


face with both his hands, as if he fear. 


ed to fee the light again, This was 
Lavretra's fathgr. « My-friend, faid 
the count to him, © I fee you are in 
conſternation; but do not deſpair; 
© Heaven is juſt, and there are compaſ- 
ſionate hearts amongmankind.— Ah, 
Sir, ' replied the villager, lifting up his 
head, * is it for a man who, after having 
© ſerved his country twenty years, re- 
tired covered with wounds, and who 
has never fince ceaſed to lJabour-with. 
© out relaxation; is it for him to ſtretch 
© out his hand for charity? Ought not 
© the earth, which is bedewed with 
my ſweat, to give me ſubſiſtence ? 
* Shall I end my hfe by begging my 
* bread? A ſoul ſo lofty, and 4o noble, 
m an obſcure perſon; aſtoniſhed the 
count. Vou have ſerved, then?” ſaid 
he. © Yes, Sir, I wok vp arms under 
* Berwick; I made the campaigns of 
Maurice. My father, before an un- 
© fortunate lau- uit had {ri him of 
his eſtate, had ſuſſicient to fupport me 
„in the rank to which I was arrived. 
„But at the ſame time that I was re- 
5. duced; he was' undone, -We- came 
5 here to conceal ourſelves; and out of 
4 the wreck of ourfortune we purchaſed 
a liitie farm; which I cultivated with 
my on hands. Our former condi- 
tion was unknown; and this latter, to 
< which 1 ſeemed born, gave me no 
ſhame. I maintained, and conſoled, 
< my father. I married; there was my 
mis fortune; and it is now. that J feel 
it. — Yourfather is dead?“ Alas! 
yes. Your wife “ She is happy 
in not having ſeen this diſmal day. 
Have you a family Yo" 1 have but 


mil 
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* Do you not hear her fighs? Shehides 

4 if, and keeps-at a diſtance from 

-< me,thavſhe may not diſtract my foul.” 

Luay would fain have cuſhed into the 
| cottage 
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cottage where Lauretta was mourning 
but he reſtrained himſelf, for fear of a 
diſcovery. + + 461 3» N. 
Here, ſaid he to the father, giving 
him his purſe; this aſſiſtance is very 
© {mall ; but when you want, remember 
© the. Count De Luzy. I live at Paris.“ 
On ſaying these wards he went away, 
without giving, Lauretta's father time 
to return him thanks. as. 
What was the aftoniſhment of the 
good old Bazil, on finding a conſide- 
rable ſum in the purſel Fifty Louis, more 
t han triple the revenue of his liitle vine- 
ard! Come hither, my child,“ cried 
— look at him who goes yonder; it 
is not a man, it is an angel from 
Heaven. But I am deceived, It is 
© pot! poſſible that he ſhould intend to 
© give me ſo much. Go, Lavretta, 
tun after him, and let him ſee that he 
bas committed a miſtske. Lauretta 
flies after Luay ; and, having overtaken 
him “ My father, ſaid ſhe to bim, 
cannot believe that you intended to 
„make us ſo great a preſent. He ſends 
me to return it to you. — Ah, Lau- 
t retta ! is not all that I bave at your and 
our father's diſpoſal ? Can I pay bim 
© too richly for having given birth- to 
you?. Carry back this poor gift; it is 
only an earveſt of my good-will z but 
carefully conceal from him the mo- 
tive: tell him only that Lam too happy 
in obligiag a man of worth.“ Lauretta 
was ahout to return him thanks. To- 
morrow, ſaid he to her, at hreak of 
*. day, as L pals the end of the village, I 
£ will receive, if you pleaſe, your thanks 
with your aglieus.'—* What | do you 
go away to- morrom ! —“ Yes, I go 
„away the moſt paſſionate lover, and 
*. moſt; unheppy of men. At break 
*. of day that is about the hour when 
my father and I go out to work..'— 
Together? — “ No; he goes firſt; I 
have. the ce of the hoyle upon me, 
and that delays me a little. —“ And 
do vou paſs my road? I crots it 
© above tbe village; but, were it neceſ- 
£.fary..to go aut of my. way, it is cer- 
"© tainly the leaſt tuat Lowe you for ſo 
man marks of friendſhip.— Adieu, 
b. then, Ladet ta, till to morrow. Let me 
ſee you, though but for a moment: 
that plraſure will, be the laſt uf my 
re an 
Basil at Lauretta's return, had no 
more doubt of Lvzy's benefactions. 
Ab, the good ung man l- Ab, ex- 


8. 2 
ne: 


„ cellent heart l. cried he every inſtant. 
However, daughter, let us not neglect 
© What the hail-has left us. The leſs 
there is of; it, the more care we muſt 
© take of what is left. | 

- Lavietia was ſo touched with the 
count's goodneſs, ſo afflicted at being 


the cauſe of bis unhappineſs, that ſhe 


wept: all the night. Ah, if it were 


not for my father,” ſaid ſne, what 
pleaſute ſhould 1 have had in follow - 
ing him! The next day ſhe did not 
put on her holiday-cloaths; but, not- 
withſtanding the extreme ſimplicity of 


her dreſs, ſhe forgot not to mingle in it 


a little coquetry natural to her age. I 
© ſhall ſee bim no more: what does it 
© ſignify whether. I am more qr leſs 
* handſome in his eyes? For one me- 
© ment is not worth the troubles, On 
ſaying theſe words, ſhe adjuſted. her cap 
and ber tucker.- She bethought her. of 
carrying him ſome fruit in her breakfaſt- 
baſket. *. He will not deſpiſe them,” 
ſaid ſhe; I will tell him that I have ga- 
© thered them.” And while ſhe ranged 
the fruit on a bed of vine-leaves, ſhe 
bedewed them with her tears. Her fa- 


ther was already ſet cut; and with the 


grey light ef the dawn was already 
mingled that gentle, tint of gold and 
purple diffuſed by Aurora, When the 
poor girl, with a, diſtracted heart, ar- 
rived alone at the end of the village. The 
inſtant after, ſhe {aw the count's poſt- 
coach appear, and at that fight ſhe was 
troubled... The moment that he ſaw 
her, Luzy leaped out of his carriage 
and coming towards her with an air 
ſorrow I am penetrated, , beautify] 
© Lauretta,* ſaid he to her, * with the 
favour which you do mes. I have, at 
leaſt, the conſolation to ſee you ſenſihle 
© of my pain, and I can believe that you 
are ſorry at having made me unhappy.” 
— 1 am diſtreſſed at it, replied Lau- 
retta, and would give all the wealth 
© you hare, beſtowed on us, nevet to 
© have ſeen you.'—" And I, Lauretta, 
IJ would give all I have:never.to qui: 
+. you,as- long as I live. , Alas 11 
fſbouldd think it depended only on your - 
© ſelf.» my father could refute you no- 
thing; he Joves you, he reveres you.“ 
— Fathers ae cruel; they would have 
© us marry ; and cannot matry you s 
let. us think ng more of it; we. gre go- 
ing to leave each othet, to bid an eter- 


© nal.adjeys, we who pever, if, you bad 


would have ceaſed 


been inline d to it, w_ 
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© to live for one another, to love each 
© other, to enjoy together all the gifts 
« which Fortune has beſtowed on me, 
© nd all thoſewhich' Love has conferred 
on you. Ab l you have no conception 
of the pleaſures which awaited us. 
If yon had any idea of them! If you 
© knew what you renounce '—* Why, 
© without knowing them, I feel them. 
© Be aſſured that ever ſince I have feen 
« you, every thing that is not yau, is 
nothing to me. At firſt my mind was 
„ dazzled with the fine things which 
« you had promiſed me; but ſince, all 
« that is vaniſhed : 1 have thought of it 
* no longer, I have thought only of 
« you. Ahl if my father would agree 
to it Vl What occaſion for his agree- 
© ing to it! . * wait for his conſent 
© to love me! Does not our happineſs 
depend on ovrſelves ? Love, fidelity, 
« Lavretta; theſe are your titles, and m 
< Tecurities. Are there any more ſacred, 
© more inviolable? Ah! believe ane, 
© when the heart is beſtowed, every thing 
© is over, and the hand has only to fol- 
© low it, Give me, then, that hand, 
that I may kiſs it a thouſand times, 
© that I may bedew it with my tears.“ 
wt There it is,“ ſaid ſhe weeping. It 
ig mine, cried he, this dear hand is 
© mine, I hold it of Love: to take it 
© from me, they mult take my life. 
Ves, Lavretta, I ſhall die at your feet, 
if we muſt part.“ Lauretta really 
believed that he would literally die on 
loſing her. © Alas!” ſaid ſhe; '* and 
„ ſhall T be the cauſe?'—* Yes, cruel 
© girl! you will be the cauſe. You de- 
E . my death, you do. — Oh, Hea- 
ven! no: I would lay down my life 
© for yon. Prove it then,” ſaid he, 
doing her at the ſame time a kind of 
violence, and follow me if you love 
„ me.“ No,“ faid he, I cannot; I 
© cannot without the conſent of my fa- 
ther.“ Very well; leave, leave me, 
© then, to my defpair.” At theſe words, 
Lauretta, ale and trembling, her heart 
Pierce with forrow and fear, dared 
neither to hold Luzy's hand nor let it 
go. Her eyes, full of tears, followed 
With terror te diſtracted look “of the 


_ © me; and to ſee me without anger. 


© hoped Mis veſtimony of my gratitude 


Would bave been ögreeable to you; 
© but T dare no longer offer it to you. 


What is it?” ſaid he; fruit, and 


Lazy ran wich 
cf his Tarr) 
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© for me? Ah, you little tyrant 
zinſult me . poitsa * of tn: 
. down the baſket, he retired in 

rage. | 

Lavretta took: that emotion for hatred; 
and her heart, already too much ſoften. 
ed, could not ſupport this laſt attack. 
Scarce had ſhe ſtrength to get away a 
few paces, and faint at the foot of a tree. 
Luzy, who followed her with his eyes, 
runs up and finds her bathed with tears, 
her boſom choaked with fobs, pale, and 
almoſt lifelefs. He is - diſtreſſed ; he 
thinks at firſt only-of recalling her to 
life; but, ſoon as he ſees her ſpirits re- 
turn, he avails himſelf of her weakneſs, 
and before ſhe is well recovered of her 
ſwooning, ſhe is already at a great diſ- 
tance from the village, in the count's 
coach, and in the arms of her raviſher. 
Where am 177 faid the on opening 
her eyes. © Ab, my loid count, is it 
you! Are you carrying me back to 
* the village! — . Deareſt ou of my 


© ſoul,” ſaid he to her, preſfing her a- 


gainſt his boſom, I have lived to ſec 
the moment when our adieus almolt 
colt us both our lives. Let us put 
no more to that trial two hearts—4460 
weak to ſuſtaĩn it. 

© I reſign myſelf to thee, my dear 
Lauretta; on thy lips I ſwear to live 


for thee alone. I aſk no better lot, 


ſaid the to him, than to live alſo for 
* thee alone. But my father! Shall I 
* leave my father? Has not hea right 
to diſpoſe of me? Thy father, my 
* Lauretta, ſhall be loaded with riches ; 
he ſhall paitake the happineſs of his 
© daughters : we will be both his chil- 
* dren, Depend on my - tenderneſs to 
© eaſe and conſole him. Come; let me 
* catch thoſe tears, let me drop my own 
© mito thy boſom : they are the tears of 
© joy, the tears of pleaſurk. The dan- 
gerous Luzy mingled with bis language 
alt the charms of ſeduction, and Lau- 


retta was not inſenſible: while her fa- 


ther, uneaſy, afflicted, ſeeking his daugh- 
ter, calling on her with loud cries, aſked 


after her through the whole village; and 


not ſeeing her again in the evening, and 


retiring diſtteſſed in deſpair at havin 
count. Deign, faid ſhe to him, in - 2 g 
arder to appeaſe him, deignu to piry ; 
it without ceaſing. It Mas neceſſary to 
beguila his grief: N 


loſt her, that image preſents irſelf io bis 
mind, bolly — phi ond troubles 


is derbe; the bligds 
were let don z bis people 
were ſure and faithful; and mn 

| * 
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left behind her no trace of her flight. It 
was even eſſential to Luay to conceal his 
having carried her off. He detached one 
of his domeſticks, ha, from a village 
quite out of the road, contrived to tranſ- 
mit to the Miniſter of Coulange this 
billet, in hich Luzy had diſguited his 
hand-writing. | 


C TELL Lavretta's father to be eaſy; 5 


* that ſhe is well; and that the 
* lady, who has taken her with her, wil] 
© have the ſame cate of her as of her 
* own child. In a ſhort time he ſhall 
* know what is become of her.” 


This note, which was far from af- 
fording conſolation to the father, ſuf- 
ficed to palliate the crime of , elopemept 
to the daughter. Love had penetrated 
into her ſoul ; he laid the avenues 
of it to pleaſure; and from that time 
the clouds of grief diſperſed, the tears 
dried up, ſorrow was appeaſed, and a 
tranſient, but profound oblivion of every 
thing hut her lover, ſuffered her to taſte, 


without remorſe, the criminal happineſs 


of being his, 

The kind of delirium into which ſhe 
fell on arriving at Paris, compleated the 
diſſipation of her foul. Her houſe was 
a fairy palace; every thing in it had 
the air of enchantment. The bath, the 
toilette, the ſupper,” the delicious repoſe 
which love left her, were ſo many varied 
forms which voluptuouſneſs aſſumed, to 
ſeduce her through the medium of her 
ſenſes. When ſhe waked, ſhe thought 
herſelf fill deceived by a dream. When 
ſhe roſe, ſhe ſaw herſelf ſurrounded with 
women, attentive to ferve her, and jea- 
lous of leaſing her. She, Who had 
- only acied to obey, had only to deſire 
in order to be obeyed; + You are queen 
here, faid her lover, and Lam your 
principal flave.* ; '- | 

magine, if it is poſſible; the ſurprize 
aud tranſport of -a young and imple 
2128 at ſeeing her fine black 
hair, ſo negligently tied till that time, 
the wavy —2 of which Nature alone 
had formed, now rounding into curls 
beneath the ply of art, and riſing into a 
diadem, belpangled with flowers and 


diamonds; at ſeeing diſplayed to her 
eyes the moſt gallant ornaments, which 
ſeemed to ſolicit her choice; at ſeeing, 
Lay, her beauty iſſue," radiant as from 
a cloud, and ſpring up again in the bril- 
liant pannele which environed her, in 


n 


order to multiply her charms, Nature 
had laviſhed on her all her graces; but 
ſome of thoſe gifts had nerd of being 
cultivated, and the accomplithments 
dame in a crowd to diſpute; with. each 
other the care of inſtruting her, and 
the glory of embelliſhing her. Luzy 
poſſe ſſed and adored; his eonqueſt, in- 
tox icated with joy and love, 

In the mean time, the good Bazil was 
the moſt unhappy- of fathers. || Brave, 
full of honour, and, above all, jealous, 
of his daughter's reputation, he. had 
fought her, expetteg her in-vain, with- 
out publiſhing his uneaſineſs 3 and no- 
body in the village was made acquainted 
with his misfortuue. The miniſter 
came to allure him of it himſelf, h 
communicating to him the note which 
he had received.  Bazil-gave no credit 
to this note; but, diſſembling with the 
ara My daughter js diſcreet,” ſaid 

e to him; © but ſhe is young, le, 
* and credulous. Some lady has had 
© a mind to take her into her ſervice, 
© and has prevailed on her to prevent 
* my denial. Let us, for fear of ſcau- 
* dal, huſh vp this little imprudence 
* of youth,, and Jeave the people to 
© believe that my daughter quitted me 
* with my own conſent. The ſecret 
© reſts with you; ſpare the daughter 
© and the father. The minitter, a pru- 
dent and worthy man, promiſed and 
kept ſilence, But Baail, devoured by 
chagrin, paſſed the days and nights in 


tears. What is become of her? ſaid 


he. Is it a lady that ſhe has follawed ? 
© Is there any ſo mad as to rob. a fa- 
* ther of bis davghter, and to under- 
© take to carry her off? No, no! it-is 
© ſome raviſher Who has ſeduced and 
© ruined her. Ah if I can diſcover 
© him, either his blood or mine ſhall 
« waſh out my injury. He went him- 
ſelf. to the village, whence: they had 
brought the note. By the miniſter's 
informations he contrived- to diſcover 
the perſon who had been charged with 
the meſſage : he examined bim; but 
his anſwers only coufuſed him the more. 
The very ſituation of the place fer 
only to miflead him. It was ſix leagues 
out of the road which Luzy had taken, 
and lay quite acroſs the country, But 
had Bazil even combined. the two cir- 
cumſtances of the departute of the count 
and his daughter's elopement, he would 
never ha ve ſuſpected fo virtuous a young 
man. As he confided his grief to no- 
Aa 2 body, 


— — — — - - * 


hody, nobody could give him any light. 
He groaned, therefore, within imnielf, 
in expectation of ſome caſual gleam to 
clear up his ſuſpicions, * Oh, Heaven!“ 


ſaid he, it was in your wrath that you 


© gave her to me! and I, mad as I was, 
* congratulated myſelf on ſeeing her 
grow up and improve! What formed 
my pride, now conſtitutes my ſhame. 
Oh, that ſhe had died as ſoon as ſhe 
Vas born! | 
Lauretta endeavoured to perſuade her- 
ſelf that her father was eaſy 5 and the re- 
ret of having left him, touched her but 
aintly. Love, vanity, a taſte for plea- 
ſures, a taſte ever ſo lively in it's bi: th, 


the care of cultivating her talents; in 


ſhort, a thouſand amuſements, conti- 
nually varied, divided her life, and filled 
her ſoul. Luzy, who loved her to ido- 
latry, and who feared left he ſhould loſe 
her, expoſed her as little as poſſible in 
publick ; but he contrived her all the 
means which myſtery has invented, of 
being inviſible amid(t the great world. 
This was enoogh for Lavretta : happy 
in pleaſing him whom ſhe loved, ſhe felt 
not that reſtleſs defire, that want of 
being ſeen and admired, which alone 
brings out ſo many handſome women to 
our ſpectacles and gardens, Though 
Luzy, by the choice ot a ſmall circle of 
amiable men, rendered his ſuppers a- 
muſing, ſhe was taken up at them only 
with him; and ſhe was able to convince 
him of it without diſobliging any body 
elſe, The art of reconciling partialities 
to good manners, is the ſecret of deli- 
cate ſouls: coquetry ſtudies ir; love 
knows it without having learned it. 

Six months paſſed away in that union, 
that ſweet intelligence of two hearts 
filled and raviſhed with each other; with- 
out wearineſs, without unealineſs, with- 
out any other jealouſy than that which 
mak es us fear that we do not pleaſe fo 
much as we love, and which renders vs 
deſirous of combining every thing that 
can captivate a heart. 

In this interval, Lauretta's father had 
twice received news of his daughter, 
with prefeiits from the lady who had 
taken her into friendſhip. It was to 
the miniſter - that Luzy directed. Re- 
mitted to the next poſt to the village by 
a faithful tervantz the packets came to 


hand anonymous; Bazil could not tell 


to hom to ſend them back; and then 
hie retu/als would have created doubts 
of what he wiſhed to be believed, and 
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he trembled left the curate ſhould have 
the ſame ſuſpicions with himſelf. Alas!“ 
faid the good father to himſelf, « my 
daughter is, perhaps, yet virtuous, 
Appearances accufe her; but they are 
only appearances; and though my 
ſuſpicions ſhould be juſt, I muſt la- 
rgent, but I vught not to diſhonour 
my child.” | 
Heaven owed ſome conſolation to the 
virtue of this worthy father; and it was 
Heaven, without doubt, which brought 
about the accident I am going to relate. 
The little wine trade which Bezil car- 
ried on, obliged him to come to Paris. 
As he was traverſing that nnmenſe city, 
he was ſtopped in the ftreet by ſome 
carrizges crofſing each other, The 
voice of a lady in a fright engaged his 
attention, He ſres— He dares not be- 
heve his eyes— Lauretta, his daughter, 
in a gilt-glafs chariot, , ſuperbly dreſſed, 
and crowned with diamonds, Her fa- 
ther would nothave known her, if, per- 
ceiving him herſelf, ſurprize and con- 
fufhou had not made her fhrink back 
and cover her face, At the movement 
which ſhe made to hide herfelf, and ſtill 
mere at the cry which eſcaped her, be 
could not doubt but it was ſhe. While 
the cartiages, which were locked toge- 
ther, were diſengaging, Bazil ſlips be- 
tween the wall and his davghter's cha- 
riot, gets up to the ſep of the chariot- 
door, and, with a ſevere tone, ſays to 
Lavretta, © Where do you live?“ Lau- 
retta, ſeized with fear and trembling, 
tells him her habitation. And what 
name do yon go by P-—<: Coulange,” 
replied ſhe, looking down, from the 
place of my birth. —“ Of your birth! 
Ah, wrerch! This evening, at duſk, 
© be at home, alone.“ At thele words 
he gets dowh, and purſues his way. 
The ſhock which Lauretta had re- 
ceived was not yet overcome, when ſhe 
found herſelf ar home. | 
Luzy ſupped in the country. She 
was left to herſelf at the moment when 
ſhe hat! moſt need of counſel and ſup- 
port. She was going to appear before 
her father, whom ſhe had betrayed, for- 
ſaken, and overwhelmed with grief and 
ſhame : her crime then preſented itfelf 
to her in the moſt odious form. She 
began to feel the vileneſs of her condi- 
tion, The intoxication of, love, the 
charms of pleaſure, had baniſhed the 
thought; but as ſoon as the veil was 
fallen off, mne ſaw herſelf ſuch as ſhe 
7 Was 
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LAURETTA. 


was in the eyes of the world, and in the 
eyes of her father. Terrified at the ex- 
amination and ſentence which ſhe was 
about to undergo; © Wretch!' cried ſhe, 
melting into tears, where can I. fly? 
« where can I hide me? My father, 
* honelty itſelf, again” finds me, gone 
© aftray, abandoned to vice, with a man 
« whois nothing tome! O my father! 
O terrible judge! how ſhall I appear 
© before you? It came more than once 
into her mind to avoid him, and diſap- 
. . but vice had not yet effaced from 
er foul the holy laws of Nature. I, 
to reduce him to deſpair,” ſaid ſhe, 
and after having merited his reproach- 
es, to draw his curſe upon me! No, 
though unworthy the name of his 
davghter, I revere'that facred name. 
Though he come to kill me with his 
own hand, T ought to wait it, and to 
fall at his feet. But, no; a father is 
always a father: mine will be touch- 
ed with my tears. My age; my weak- 
neſs, the count's love, his favours, 
all plead for we; and 'when Luz 
' ſhall 21 I ſhall no longer be ſo 
culpable.“ | 
She would have been diſtreſſed if her 
ople had been witneſſes of the humi- 
1 ſcene which was preparing. By 
good luck ſhe had given out that ſhe 
tupped with a friend, and her women 
had made themſelves a holiday that even- 
ing. It was eaſy to her to get rid of 
two footmen whoattended her, and when 
_ father arrived, ſhe received him her- 
elf, 2 | 
Are you alone P—* Yes, Sir,'— 
He enters with emotion, and after hav- 
ing looked her in the face, in a ſorrow- 
ful and melancholy ſilence, Whatbu- 
« ſineſs have you here? ſaid he. Lau- 
retta anſwered by throwing herſelf at his 
feet, and bathing them with her tears. 
I ſee,” ſaid the father, caſting his eyes 
around him, *in this apartment where 
© every thing beſpeaks riches and luxu- 
© ry, I ſee that vice is at it's caſe in this 
© town, May I know who has taken 
© care to enrich you in ſo ſhort a time ? 
and from whom came this furniture, 
© theſe cloaths, that fine equipage in 
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© which I ſaw you 7'—Lauretta ſtill re- 


plied only by tears and ſighs. © Speak to 
me, ſaid he; you ſhall weep after- 

« wards; you will have time enough.“ 
At the recital of her ſtory, of which 
the diſguiſed nothing, Bazil paſſed from 
aftoniſhment to indignation. * Luzy l“ 
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ſaid he, that worthy man! Theſe, 
then, are the virtues of the great! The 
© baſe wretch, in giving me his gold, 
did he think he paid me for my daugh- 
ter? Theſe proud rich folks think, 
that the honour of the poor is a thin 
of no value, and that miſery ſers itſelf 
to ſale. He flattered himſelf with 
conſoling me! He promiſed you to 
do it! Unnatural man ! how little 
does he know the ſoul of the father! 
No, ever ſince I loft thee, I have not 
had one moment without ſorrow, not 

- one. quarter of an hour of peaceful 
ſleep. By day, the ground which I 
cultivated was watered with my tears; 
in the night, while you forgot your- 
ſelf, while you were loſing yourſelf 
in guilty pleaſures, your father, ſtretch- 
ed on his ſtraw, tore his hair, and call- 
ed on you with loud cries. Ah, what? 
Have my groans never re-echoed to 
thy foul? Has the image of a father 
«© diſtreſſed never preſented itſelf to your 
© thought, never troubled your repoſe?* 
—* Oh! Heaven is my witneſs," ſaid 
ſhe, © that if ever I had thought I had 
© occaſioned you ſo much ſorrow, L 
would have quitted every thing to fly 
to your arms. I revere you, 1 love 
you, I love you more than ever. Alas, 
what a father have I afflicted! At this 
very inſtant, when I expected to find 
in you an inexorable judge, I hear 
from your own mouth only reproaches 
full of gentleneſs. | Ah, my father! 
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© when I fell at your feet, I felt only 


© ſhame and fear; but now it is wit 
affection that you ſee me penetrated, 
© and to the tears of repentance are 
© joined thoſe of lovel' Ah! I re- 
* vive, I now find my daughter again, 
cried Bazil, raiſing her up. Your 
© daughter! Alas,“ ſaid Lauretta, * ſhe 
© is no longer worthy of youl'—- No, 
© do not diſcourage thyſelf, Honour, 
© Lauretta, is, without doubt, a great 
* happineſs ! innocence a greater ſtill; 
and if I had the choice, I would ra- 
© ther have ſeen thee deprived of life, 
© But when innocence and honour are 
© Joſt, there ſtill remains one ineſtimable 
© good z virtue, which never periſhes, 
© which we never loſe without return. 
© We have only to wiſh for it, it ſprings 
© up again in the ſoul; and when we 
© think it extinguiſhed, a ſingle touch 
© of remorſe gives birth to it anew. 
© This will conſole you, daughter, for 
the loſs of your innocence; and if 
6 your 
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0 
band your father. are appeaſed. For 
© the reſt, nobody in the village knows. 
* youradventure j you may appear there 
* again without ſhame.'—* N 
father? - At Coulange, whither, 


am going to carry ou. Theſe words 


embarraſſed Lauretta. . Haſte,“ con- 


 tinued Basil, to trip off thoſe orna- 


© ments of vice. Plain liven, a ſimple 
© boddice, a White petticoat, theſe are 
© the raiments of. thy condition. Leave 
© his envenomed jar A tothe wretch who 
© has ſeduced. you, and follow me with- 
© out more delay. Wd hf 
One muſt have been. poſſeſſed at this 
moment of the timid and tender ſoul of 


Laurata; muſt have loved, like her, a 


father and a lover. ta conceive, to feel 
the combat which: aroſe in ber teeble 
heart, between love and nature. The 
trouble and agitation of her ſpirits kept 
her — and mute. Let us go," 
ſaid the father; © muments are precious. 
Pardon me, eried Laurerta, falling 
again on her knees before him. © pardon 
me, my father; be not offended if I am 
4 flaw to obey you. You have read the 
© bottom. of my ſoul. Luzy wants the 
name of huſband ;; but al the rights 
* which.the tendereſt love can give lum, 
© he. has over me. I would fly him, 
« detach; myſelf from him, follow you, 
«though to; death, But to ſtcal away 
© in, his abſence, to leave him to believe 


+ that. I have betrayed him! —“ How, 
„ reich! and what ſignifies to you the 
© apinion of a vile deccixer? and what 
« are the rights of a paſſion which bas 
© xvined. and diſhonoured you? You 
E bore him ! you love your ame then! 

* You. prefer his vile favours to the in- 


 yocence which he has robbed you of! 
5 You, prefer to your father the molt 
* cruel of your enemies). You date not 
« fly him in his alence, and quit him 
s without his conſent ! Ah, when you 
« were. to quit your father, to over- 
helm him, to drive him to deſtruc- 
* tion, you were not then ſo timorous! 
And what, do you ezpect from your 
£ ravidher ? That he hond defend you? 
© That, he ſhould withdraw. you from 

© paternal authority? Oh, let him come! 
let him dare to drive me hence; I am 
b alone, unarmed, entcebled by age; 
© but they ſhall ſee me extended on the 
- © threſhold of your door, calling for 
s vengeance to God and man, Your 
? * 3 ö | 
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© him ref] 


© You do. not wi 
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ee be ſincere, Heaven 


* lover himſelf, in order to get at thee, 
* ſhall march over my body; and paſ- 
* ſers-by ſhall ſay with horror, There 
* js the father whom ſhe diſayows, and 
, whom her lover tramples under his 
« feet!" | 
Ahl my father,“ ſaid Lauretta, ter- 
rified at this image, * how little do you 
© know the man whom you rail againſt 
* ſo crvelly! Nothing is gentler, no- 
« thing more ſenſible. You will be to 
able and facred.'—* Dare 
« yon talk to me of the reſpe& of one 
who diſhopoors me? Doft thou hope 
that he may ſeduce me with his perfi- 
divns gentleneſs? 1 will not ſee Vim : 
if you can aniwer for him, 1 cannot 
anſwer for myſelf.— Well, do not 
ſee him, but permit me to fre him, 
but far a moment.“ What do you 
aſk? me to leave you alone with him! 
Ah! though he ſhovid take away my 
life, I, would not ſhew him that com- 
plaiſance. While he was able to keep 
vou from me, it was his crime, it 
was thine, I was not anſwerable for 
it, But Heaven now puts you again 
under my guard, and from this mo- 
ment I anſwer to Heaven for thee. 
Let us go, daughter, it is already 
dark ; tlus is the inſtant ſor us to de- 
part! Reſolve: renounce iby father, 
or obey.— You pierce my bean!” 
Obey, 1 tell thee, or dread my curſe!” 
fl theſe terrible words, 'the trembling 
-auretta had ug firength. to reply. She 
undreſſes herſelf before her father's eyes, 
and pus on, not without à flood of 
tears, the plain dreſs which he bad pre- 
ſcribed to 84 My father,” ſaid the 
to him at the moment ſhe was prepacing 
to follow him, dare T'afk, as the price 
© of my obedience, one fingle Favour ? 
You do ch the death” of him 
« whom I ſacrifice to you,” Suffer me 
© to write. him two words, to inform 
* him it is you that I obey, and that 
{88 oblige me to follow vou. 
6 
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hat! that he may come to carry you 
off again, to ſteal you from me? No, 
will leave no trace of you, Let him 
je of ame, he. will do juſtice upon 


+ hinſelf; but of Bye! never fear that; 
© libertines never die of jt,” Then, tak 


ing his daughter by the hand, he car- 
ried her aut without naiſe; and the next 
morning, embarking on the Seine, they 
returned into their own cauntry. 
At midnight the count arrives at his 
e hovle, 
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houſe, where he flatters himſelf Plea- 
ſure awaits, and Love invites him, and 
finds all there in alarm and confuſion. 

Lyuretta's people tell him with fright 
that they do not know what is become 
of her; that they have ſought her in 
vain z that ſhe had taken care to ſend 
them out of the way, and had ſeized 
that moment to clude their vigilance z 
that ſhe did net ſap at her friend's; and 
that on going off ſhe had left every thing 
behind her, even to her diamonds, and 
to the * ſhe had worn that day. 

© We muſt wait for her.“ faid Luzy, 
after a long filence. * Do not go to 
© bed ; there is ſomething incomprehen- 
« fible in this affair. 

Love, which ſeeks to flatter itſelf, be- 
gan by conjectures to excuſe Lauretta ; 
but finding them all deftitute of proba- 
bility, hedelivered himſelf up to the mott 
has ſuſpicions,, An involuntary ac- 
© cident, might have detained her; but 
© in the abſence of her people to undreſs 
Herſelf, ta make her eſcape alone, at 
duſk; to leave her houſe in uneaſi neſs 
all this," ſaid he, clearly ſhews a 

premeditated flight. Has Heaven 
touched her? Is it remorſe that has 
determined her to fly me? Ah, why 
can I not at leaſt believe it! but if ſlie 
had taken an honeſt part, ſhe would 
have had pity of me; ſhe would have 
written to me, though it were hut two 
words, of conſolation and adieu. Her 
letter would not have betrayed ber; 


rievous to me, and diſhonourable to 
her Lauretta! O Heaven! candour 
itſelf, innocence, truth! Lauretta un- 
faithful and perfidious! ſhe, who but 
this very morning No, no, it is 
© incredible; and yet it is but too true.) 
E very moment, every retect ion, ſeemed 
a new proof ; but hope and confidence 
could not qu t his heart. He ſtruggled 
againſt perſuaſton, as an expiring man 
againſt death. If ſhe were to return,” 
Laid he; * it ſhe were to return innocent 
„and faithful! Ab, would my fortune, 
* my life, all my love, be ſam̃cient to 

repair the injury I do her! What plea- 
ſure ſhould, I have in eonfeſſing mylelf 
in fault! Wich what tranſports, with 
what teats, wong I; efface the erime 
of having accuſed her! Alas, I dare 
not flatter myſelf with being unjuſt : 
© I am not fo happy!” HSE, 
Thee is nobody who, in the un- 
caſineſs and ardour of expectatien, has 
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and would have ſpared nie ſuſpicions, 


_ 
not ſometimes ienced at Paris 
the torment of liſtening to the noiſe 
of the coaches, each of which we take 
for that which we expect, and each 
of which by turns arrives, and carries 
away, as it paſſes, the hope which it has 
juſt excited. The” unhappy Luzy was 
till three in the morning in this cruel 
rplexity. Evety carriage which he 
n | N 
+ rd wing abe that which was 
ringing back Lauretta; at laſt hope, 
fo een deceived, gave place to bespan. 
© I am betrayed,” faid he; I can no 
© longer doubt it. It is a plot which 
© has been concealed from me. The 
© careſles of the perfidious creature ſerv - 
© ed only the better to diſguiſe it. They 
have artfully choſen the day on which 
© I vas ta ſup in the eountry. She has 
left every thing behind her, to let nie 
# underftand chat ſhe has no farther oc- 
calion for my preſents. Another, 
© withont doubt, overwhelms her with 
* them. She would have been aſhamed 
© to have had any thing of mine. The 
* molt feeble pledge of my love would 
© have been a perpetual: reproach of ber 
© rreachery and ingratitude, She would 
© forget me, in order to deliver” herſelf 
up in peace to the inan ſhe prefers, 
© Ah, the perjured wretch! does the 
© hope to find any one who loves her 
© like me? I loved her too well, I gave 
* mylelf too much up to it. Her de- 
* fires, by being perpetually prevented, 
© became extinct. Theſe are the ways 
* of women. They gio tired of every 
* thing, even of being happy. Ah, can 
© thou be ſo now, perfidious girl! Canſt 
© thou be fo, and think of me? Of me, 
* do I ſay! What ſignify to her my 
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love and grief? Ah, while I canſtarce 
reftrain my cries, white I bathe her bed 

with my tears, another, perhaps 

Horrible thought! I cannot ſupport 

it. Iwill know this rival, and if the 

fire which bu. ns in my breaſt has not 

confirmed me befote day, I will net 
die without vengeance,” It is doubt- 

leſs ſome one of thoſe falſe friends 

whom I have imprudently introduced 

to her. Soligny, perhaps. He was 

taken with her when we law her in her 

oon village. She was ſimple and 
ſincere then. How is ſhe changed! 

He wanted to fee her again; and I, 

poor eaſy fool! thinking myſelf be- 

loved, believing it impoſſible for Lau- 

retta to be untaithful, brought my 

rival to her. I may be deceived; but, 

in 
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in ſhort, it is he whom I ſuſpect. I will 
© be ſatisfied inſtantly.— Follow me, 
faid he to one of his domeſticks; and it 
was ſcarce day-light, when, knocking 
at the chevalier's door, Luzy aſked to 
fee him; He is not at home, Sir, ſaid 
the Swiſs. ' Not at home!“ No, Sir, 
* he is in the country.” How long 
ſince: “ Since yeſterday evening.'— 
At what bow ?'—* About duſk.'— 
And what part of the country is he 
gone to?: — We do not know: he 
has taken only his valet de chambre 
with bim,'— In what carriage ?*— 
In his vis-a-vis.'—* Is his abſence to 
be long ?'—* He will not be back this 
fortnight, and has ordered m-/to take 
care of his Jetters.'—* At his return 
tel] him that I was here, and that I 
deſired to ſee him. 
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I am convinced. Every thing agrees. 
Nothing remains but to diſcover where 
they have concealed the mſelves. I will 
tear her from his arms, the perfidious 
wretch! and I will have the pleaſure 
of waſhing away with his blood my 
injury and her treachery!” 

His reſearches were ineffectual. The 
chevalier's journey was a myſtery which 
he could not penetrate, Luzy was, there- 
foro, fifieen days on the rack; and the 
tull perſuaſion that Soligny was the ra- 
viſher, diverted him from every other 
ides. 

In his impatience, he ſent every morn- 
ing to know if his rival was returned. 
At laſt he was told, that he was juſt ar- 
lived. He flies to him, enflamed with 
anger; and the favourable reception 
given him by the chevalier only irritated 
him more. My dear count, {aid So- 
ligny, you have been very earneſt in 
your enquiries for me; how can I ſerve 
© you?'—* In ridding me, replied Luzy, 
at the ſame time turning pale, either of 
© a life which I deteſt, or of a rival 
© whom I hate. You have carried off my 
* miſtreſs; nothing remains but to pluck 
out my heart,'——"My friend, ſaid the 
chevalier to bim, I have as great a de- 
* fire to have my throat cut as yourſelf, 
for I am quite mad with vexation 
but I have no quarrel with you; if 
© you pleaſe, let us underſtand each 
© other. Lauretta has been carried off, 
© you ſay; I am very ſorry for it; ſhe 
© was a charming girl; but upon my 
© honour it was not by me! Not that 


II T pique myſelf on any delicacy in that 


" 


At hit;! ſaid he, on going away, 
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paint. In love I forgive my own 

friends, and allow myſelf theſe little 

6 1 and though I heartily 

love you, yet if Lauretta had thought 
proper to deceive you for me, rather 

* than for another, I ſhould not have 
deen cruel. But as to carrying them 
© off, I don't like that, that is too ſeri- 
* ous a buſineſs for me; and if you 
* have no other reaſon for killing me, I 

© adviſe you to let me live, and to break- 

* faſt with me.“ Though the cheva- 

lier's Janguage had very much the air of 
frankneſs, Luzy ſtill retained his ſuſpi- 
cions. You diſappeared, laid he, 

* the ſame evening, at the ſame hour; 
* you lay hid for a fortnight ; I know 
* beſides that you loved her, and that 
you had an inclination for her at the 
very time that I took her. 

Vou are in luck, ſaid Soligny,*that 
in the humour I am now in, I love 
you enough to come to an explana- 
tion. Lauretta went off the ſame even- 
ing with me; I have nothing to ſay 
to that : itis one of thoſe critical ren- 
counters which form the intrigue of 
romances. I thought Lauretta beau - 
tiful as an angel, and I had an incli- 
nation for her, it is true; but if you 
will cut the throats of all who are 
guilty of the ſame crime, mercy upon 
one halt of Paris! -The important 
article, then, is the ſecret of my jour- 
ney and abſence? Very well, I will 
explain that matter, 

« I was in love with Madam De 
Blanſon; or rather, I was in love with 
her riches, her birth, her credit at 
court ; for that woman has every thing 
in her favour, except herſelf. You 
know, that if ſhe is neither young nar 
handſome, to make amends ſhe has a 
deal of ſenſibility, and is eaſily ſet on 
fire. I had got into her good graces, 
and ſaw no poſſibility to be, as it is 
called, happy, without proceeding to 
marriage. But marriage was my point; 
and under cover of that reſpectful ti- 
midity, inſeparable from a delicate 
love, I eluded all opportunities of 
making an ill uſe of her weakneſs. 
So much reſerve diſconcerted her. She 
never ſaw, ſhe ſaid, a man fo timorous 
and ſo much of the novice. I was as 
baſhful as a young girl: my modeſty 
abſolutely tantalized her. In ſhort, 
not to trouble you with all the arts I 
employed for three months to ſuſtain 
attacks without ſurrendering, 94 
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did coquette ſtrive ſo much to kindle 
* ineffeRtual defires. My conduct was 
© a maſter-piece of prudence and dex- 
© terity: but the widow was'too hard 
for me. I am her dupe: yes, my 
friend, ſhe has ſurprized my credulous 
© innocence. Seeing that ſhe muſt at- 
« tack me regularly, he talked of mar- 
« riage. Nothing was more advanta- 
© geous than her propoſals. Her for- 
< tune was to beentirely in my power. 
© There remained only one bar to our 
© happineſs. Twas very young, and 
© the was not ſufficiently acquainred 
© with my character. In order to try 
© one another, ſhe propoſed to me to 
© paſs ſome days together, ?#te-a-tHte, 
© In the country. A fortnight's ſo- 
« litude and liberty,“ ſaid ſhe, *« will 
„ give us a truer idea of each other, 
«© than two years at Paris.” 1 gave 
© into' the ſnare, and ſhe managed fo 
„well, that I forgot my reſolution. 
© How frail is man, and how little cer- 
© tain of himſelf! Having taken up the 
© part of huſband, I was obliged to 
© maintain it, and I gave her the beſt 
opinion of me that I poſfibly could; 
© but in a ſhort time ſhe thought ſhe 
« perceived that my love abated, It 
© was in vain that I proteſted it was the 
© fame; ſhe told me that ſhe was not to 
© be deceived with empty words, and 
© that the plainly ſaw the change in 
© me. In ſhort, this morning, I receiy- 
ed my diſcharge in form from under 
© her own kands, It runs in theſe 
© words. 


be HE ſlen der trial which I have 

& made of your ſentiments is 
& ſufficient, Be gone, Sir, whenever you 
« pleaſe. I would have a huſband whole 
« attentions ſhould never relaxz who 
« loves me always, and always the 
, ſame.” 


* Are you ſatisfied? There is m 
© adventure. You ſee it is quite of a dit- 
s ferent nature from that which you at- 
© tribute to me. I have been carried 
off as well as your Lauretta; Heaven 
© grant, that they have not done by her 
© as they did by me! But now you are 

© undeceived with reſpe& to me, have 
© you no other ſuſpicion?'—-" I am loſt 
in them, ſaid Luzy: * forgive my ſor- 
© row, my deſpair, and my love, the ſte 

© which I have juſt taken,'—* Plhaw!' 


replied Soligny, nothing was more juſt, 


© If T had taken away your miſtreſs, I 
< muſt have given you ſatisfaRion. 
© There is nothing in it; ſo much the 
© betteri and ſo we ate good friends. 
«© Will you break faſt with me?“ I 
© would die.'—* That would be going 
© rather too far. Preſerve that remedy 
t for more ſerious diſgraces. Lauretta 
© is a pretty girl, though a little knaviſh 
y bass ge. endeavour to ſet her again; 
© but if you canriot get her, take an“ 
© other, and the ſooner the better.“ 

While Luty remained inconfolable, 
and was ſcatterihg his money with a li- 
beral hand, in order to diſcover ſome 
traces of Lauretta, ſhe was at het fa- 
ther's, lamenting het error, or tather het 
lover. 5% 

Bazil had given out in the village, 
that he had not been able to live withou 
his daughter, and that he had been to 
fetch her home. They found her till 
improved. Her graces were now blown; 
and that which 1s called the air of Pa- 
ris had given her new charms, even in 
the eyes of the villagers. The ardour 
of the youths who had ſought her was 
renewed, and became ſtill more lively; 
but her father refuſed them all. You 
© ſhall never marry in my life-time," 
ſaid he, I would not impoſe upon . 
one. Work and lament with me. } 
© have juſt ſent back to your unworthy 
© lover all his preſents. We owe him 
© nothing now, except our ſhame.” 

Lauretta, humble and ſubmiſſive, 
obeyed her father without complaining, 
and without daring to raiſe her eyes to- 
wards him, It was to her an incredible 
difficulty to reſume the habitude of in- 
digence and labour. Her feet, grown 
tender, were wounded; her delicate hands 
were made fore; but theſe were flight 
evils. © The pains of the body are no- 
thing,“ (aid ſhe, groaning; * thoſe of 
© the foul are much more grievous.” 

Though Luzy was perpetually pre- 
ſent to her, and her heart was not able 
to detach itſelf from him, ſhe had no 
longer either , the hope or defire of re- 
turning to him. She knew what bitter - 
neſs her going aſtray had diffuſed over 
the life of her unhappy father; and 
though ſhe had been at liberty to quit 
him again, ſhe would not have conſent- 
ed to it, But the image of the griefin 
which ſhe had left her lover purſoed her, 
and was her torment. The right he had 
to accuſe her of perfidy and ingratitude 
was a freſh or : anguiſh, ' If I 


; could 
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« could but write to him! But I have 
© neither the liberty nor the means. 
© Not content with obliging me to a- 
© bandon him, they would have me for- 
get him. I ſhall ſooner forget my- 
C Pf z and it is as impoſſible for me to 
gate him as to forget him. If he was 
© culpable, his love was the cauſe, and I 
© cannot puniſh him for it. In all that 
* he did he meant only my happineſs 
and my father's. He deceived him- 
« ſelf, he led me aſtray; but at his age 
one thinks only of love, Ves, I owe 
< it to him, I owe it to myſelf, to clear 
< up my conduct; and in that point 
© alone my father ſhall not be obeyed.” 
'The difficulty now was only to procure 
the means of writingz but her father, 
without intending it, had ſpared her the 
trouble. . 
One evening Luzy, retiring more af - 
flicted than ever, received an anonymous 
packet. The hand in which the direc- 
tion was written was unknown to him; 
but the poſt-mark told him enough, 
He opens it with precipitation; he dif. 
covers the purſe which he had given 
Bazil, with the fifty louis which he had 
left ip it, and two like ſums which he 
had ſent to him. * I ſee the whole at- 
* fair,” ſaid he: © I have been diſcover- 
ed. The father in indignation ſends 
me back my preſents. Haughty and 
| © ſevere, as I perceived him. As ſoon 
© as he knew where his daughter was, 
he came to fetch her, and forced her 
to follow him.” That moment he aſ- 
ſembles ſuch of his domeſticks as at- 
tended Lauretta. He examines them; 
he aſks if any one among them had not 
ſeen with her a countryman, whom be 
deſcribes to them. One of them actual- 
1y remembers that, the very day that ſhe 
went away, a man exactly like the per- 
fon he deſcribes got up to the boot of 
Lavretta's coach, and ſpoke to her for 
a moment. Come quickly,” cried Lu- 
25, © put poſt-horſes to my chaiſe!” 
The ſecond night, being arrived at 
ſome leagues from Coulange, he cauſes 
the ſervant who attended him to diſguiſe 
_ himſelf like a peaſant, ſends him to get 
Information, and in the mean while en- 
deavours to take reſt. Alas, there is 
none for the ſoul of a lover in ſo violent 
a ſituation! He counts the minutes from 
the departure of his emiſſary to his re- 
turn. ; 

Sir,“ ſaid the ſervant, * good news! 
Lauretta is at Coulange, at her fa- 
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© ther's.'——* Ah, I breathe agan! 
They talk even of marrying her.'—. 
Of marrying her! I muſt ſee her.“ 
—* You will find her in the vineyard: 
* ſhe works there all day.'—* Juſt Hea- 
© ven, what hardſhip! Come, I will 
© lie concealed; and you, under that 
* diſguiſe, ſhall watch the moment when 
© ſhe is alone. Let us not loſe an inſtant. 
« Away!” 

Luzy's emiſſary had told him truth. 
A rich perſon in his fituation had offy- 
ed himſelf as a match for Lauretta; and 
the miniſter had ſent to Bazil to perſuade 
him to accept it. 

In the mean time, Lauretta toiled in 
the vineyard, and thought of the unhap- 
py Luzy.  Luzy arrives, and perceives 
her at a diſtance : he advances with pre- 
caution, fees her alone, runs up, throws 
himſelf before her, and ſtretches out his 
arms. At the noiſe which be made, a- 
croſs the vine- leaves, ſhe raiſes her head, 
and turns her eyes. My God!} cried 
ſhe. Surprize and joy took from her the 
uſe of her voice. She was in his arms, 
all trembling, without having been a- 
ble to mention his name. Ah, Luzy!” 
faid ſhe, at laſt, * is it you? This is 
vvhat Iaſked of Heaven. Iam innocent 
* in your eyes, that is enough: I will 
* endure the reſt. Adieu, Luzy, adieu 
for ever! Be gone; and lament your 
Lauretta, She reproaches you with 
nothing. You will be dear to her to 
© her laſt breath.'— I” cried he, lock- 
ing her in his arms, as if they were 
about to tear her from him again: I 
© quit you! Thou half of myſelf, I live 
without thee, far from thee! No, there 
is not that power on earth that ſhall 
ſeparate vs.,'——* There is one which 
is ſacred to me; the will of my father. 
Ah, my lolt friend! if you had known 
the profound grief into which my flight 
plunged him, ſenſible and good as you 
are, you would have reſtored me to 
his tears. To take me away from 
him a ſecond time, or to plunge a dag- 
ger into his boſom, would be to me 
the ſame thing. You know me too 
well to require it of me; you are too 
humane to wiſh it yourſelf, Caſt a- 
way a hope which I haveloſt. Adieu! 
Heaven grant that I may expiate my 
fault! But I can ſcarce reproach my- 
ſelf for it. Adieu, I ſay! my father 
is coming: it would be dreadful that 
he ſhould find us together,'—* It is 
what I would have, ſaid Luzy: © 1 

r wal 
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e wait for him.“ —“ Ah! yon are now 
« going to redouble my forrows.” 

At that inſtant Baſil arrives; and 
Luzy, advancing ſome paces to meet 
him, throws himſelf at his feet. Who 
© are you? what do you want?' ſaid 
Bazil, aſtoniſhed at firſt. But as ſoon 
as he had fixed his eyes on him, 
« Wretch,' cried he, drawing back, 
© be gone, take yourſelf away from my 
« ſight!'—* No, I ſhall die at your feet, 
ift you will not vouchſafe to hear me.” 
—* After having ruined, diſhonoured 
the daughter, dare you preſent your- 
« ſelf to the father!'— I am to blame, 
s I confeſs, and here are the means to 


« puniſh me,” ſaid he, preſenting bis 


ſword, *©* But if you will hear me, I 
© hope that you will have compaſſion on 
me. — Ah!" ſaid Baſh, looking at 
the ſword, if I were as baſe, as cruel 
© as you See," ſaid he to his daugh- 
ter, © how groveling is vice, and how 
great the ſhame of it, ſince it obliges 
© a man to crouch at the feet of his fel- 
low creature, and to ſuſtain his con- 
© tempt,'— If I were only vi-ctons,” 
replied Luzy haughtily, far from im- 
© ploring you, I ſhould brave you. At- 
© tribute my humiliation only to that 
c which is the molt honeſt, and moſt no- 
© hle cauſe in Nature; to love, to virtue 
«© itſelf, to the defire which I have of ex- 
© piating a fault, excuſable, perhaps, 
© and with which I reproach myſelf ſo 
© cruelly, only becauſe I have a good 
© heart.* Then, with all the eloquence 
of ſentiment, he endeavoured to juſtify 
himſelf, attributing the whole to the 
warmth of youth, and the intoxication 
of paſſion, 

© The world is very happy,“ replied 
Bazil, * that your paſſion has not been 
© that of money! You would have been 
© a Cartouche. Luzy chafed at this diſ- 
courſe. © Yes, a Cartouche, And why 
not? Will you have the meanneſs to 
think that innocence and honour are 
of leſs value than riches and life? 
Have you not availed yourſelf of the 
weakneſs,the infirmity of this unhappy 
girl, in order to rob her of theſe two 
treaſures? And me, her father, do you 
think you have done me a leſs injury 
than if you had murdered me? A Car- 
touche is broken on the wheel, becauſe 
he ſteals riches, with which we may 
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diſpenſe; but for you, who have ta- 
ken from us what a well-educated 
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girl, what a virtuons father cannot 
loſe without dying, what have you 
merited? They call you noble, and 
you believe yourſelf ſo. Theſe are 
the marks of that nobility of which 
you are ſo vain. At a time of diſ- 
treſs, when the moſt wicked of man- 
kind would have had pity on me, you 
accoſt me, you pretend to pity me, and 
you ſay in your heart, There, now, 
is a wretch who has no other conſo- 
*« lation in the world but his daughter: 
„ ſhe is the only blefling Heaven has 
6 left him; and to-morrow I will car- 


% 


ry her away from him.“ Ves, bar- 


© barian ! yes, villain! this is what paſſ- 
ed in your ſoul. And I, poor, ere- 
dulous fool! I admired you, loaded 
© you with bleſfiings, and prayed Hea- 
© ven to accompliſh all your wiſhes; 
* while all your wiſhes were to ſeduce 
© my daughter! What do IT ſay, wretch 
© as I am! I delivered her up to you, 
© T engaged her to run after you, in 
©, truth, to reſtore to you that gold, that 
c poiſon, with which you thought to 
© corrupt me: it ſeemed as if Heaven 
© had warned me that it was a deſtrue- 
* tive and treacherous gift; I reſiſted the 
© impulſe, and forced myſelf to believe 
© you compaſſionate and generous; you 
were only perfidious and unpitying; 
© and the hand which I — have 
© kiſſed, which I would have watered 
© with my tears, was preparing to pluck 
© out my heart. Behold,” continued he, 
baring his boſom, and ſhewing his ſcars; 
© behold what a man you have diſho- 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
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c 
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noured! I have ſhed, for my coun- 
try, more blood than you have 1n all 
your veins: and you, Sir, what are 
your exploits? Diltreſſing a father, 
and debauching his daughter! empoi- 
ſoning my days and her's! See, there, 
the unhappy victim of your ſeduction; 
ſee her there, ſteeping in her tears her 
daily bread. Brought up in the ſim- 
plicity of an innocent and Jaborious 
life, ſhe loved it; ſhe now deteſts it: 
you haverendered inſupportablelabour 
and poverty to her; the has Joſt her 
joy with her innocence, and ſhe can 
no longer lift up her eyes without 
bluſhing, But that which diſtracts 
me, that which I will never forgive 
you, is, that you have ſhut the heart 
of my daughter againſt me; you have 
extinguiſhed the ſentiments of nature 
in ker ſoul; you have made the com- 
n © pany 
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s perhaps, alas!/—I dare not f. 
perhaps [ am her averſion.” ' ; 
Ah, my father!' cried Lauretta, 
who till then had remained in de jection 
and confuſion; Ah, my father! this is 
« puniſhing me too much. I merit every 
* thing except the reproach of havi 
* cealed to love you.“ On ſaying th 
words, ſhe fellat his feet, and kiſſed the 
duſt of them, Lvzy proſtrated himſelf 
before him, and in an excefs of tenderneſs, 
My father, ſaid he, *parcion her, par - 
don me, embrace your children; and, 
© if the raviſher of Lavuretis be not too 
* unworthy of the name of her huſhand, 
« I conjure you to grant me that title.” 
This return would have ſoftened a 
harder heart than Bazil's. * If there 
6 were,' ſaid he to Luzy, ? any other 
s way of reſtoring to me my honour 
© and to both of you you impocence, I 
«* would refule this. ot It is the only 
© one; I accept it, and much more for 
your ſakes than for my own; for 


« neither expekt, and will have Saks 
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from you, and will die in cultivating 
© my vineyard." 

The love of Luzy and Lavretta wag 
conſecrated at the foot of the altar, 
Many people faid that he had done a 
mean thing, and he agreed to it: But 
© it is not, ſaid be, © that which they 
attribute ta me. The ſhame was in 
* doing the wrong, and not in repairing 
c It? 

There was no way of e ing Bazil 
to quit his humble habitation. After 
having tried gvery art to draw him tv 
ar Madam e Luzy obtained of her 

uſband to purchaſe an eſtate near Cou- 
lange, and the good. father conſented at 
laſt to go there and his old age. 

Two hearts formed' for virtue were 
rayiſhed in having recovered it. That 
image of celeſtial pleaſures; the agree- 
ment of love and innocence, left them 
nothing more to defjre, but to ſeg the 
fruits of ſo ſweet, an union. Heaven 
heard the wiſh of nature; and Bazil, 
before he died, embraged his grand- 
children, 
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0 Ex JOY, Madam, all the com- 
* forts of your houſe; do the 
* honours, and be the delight of it; but 
never trouble your head about thecon- 
duct of it.“ This, near eight yeary 
ago, was the language of the haughty 
Melidor to his wife. The advice was 
agreeable to follow; and accordingly 
the young and lively Acelia had prett 
well followed it. But reaſon came wit 
age; and. the kind of intoxication, in 
which ſhe had been plunged, vaniſhed, 
Melidor had had the misfortune of be- 
ing born in opulence. Brought upamong 
the young nobility of the 3 in- 
veſted on entering into the world with a 
gonſiderable charge, matter of his wealth 
from the age of reaſonz it became to 
him the age of follies. His preyailing 
foible was to want to live like a man of 


| quality. He made himſelf familiar with 


the great, carefylly ſtudied their man- 
ners; and as the noble and ſimple gracey 
of a true courtier are not eaſy to imitate, 
it was to the airs of our little lords that 


he attached himſelf, ag to good models, 


He would have thought it a diſgrace 
not to have been able to ſay, My do- 
mains, and my wvaſſaks: he laid out, 
therefore, t Geiger part of his ready- 
money in the purchaſe of lands, the re- 
venue of which was ſmall, indeed, but 
the rights whereof were magnificent. 

He had heard ſay, that the great lords 
had Rewards who robbed them, credi- 
tors whom they did not pay, and miſ- 
treſſes who were not very faithful; he 
conſidered it, therefore, as beneath him 
to look into his accounts, to pay his 
debts, or to be delicate in love. 

His eldeſt ſon had ſcarce attained his 
ſeventh year; he took particular care to 
chuſe him. a goyernor that was ſelf⸗- 
ſufficient and a coxcomb, who had. na 
other merit than that of making a hand- 
{ome bow. 


This governgr was the dependant of 


an humble friend of Melidor's, called 
r naturally an inſolent, low 

ellow; a kind of dog, who barked at 
all paſſers-by, and careſſed only his 
maſter, The part he acted was that of 


a miſan · 


a mil e, full of 
roſeneſs. Rich, bu covetous, he found 
it covenient to have a good houſe 
which was not his own, and pleaſures 
of eyery ſort of which another bore the 
expence, A ſilent obſerver of all that 
paſſed, one might ſee him ſunk in his 
armed chair, Keie ing on every thing 
with a few cutting words, and ſetting 
himſelf up as a family-cenſor. Woe to 
the good man who was not an object of 
fear! He tore him to pieces without 
mercy, if his air had diſpleaſed him ever 
ſo little. 

Melidor took the moroſeneſs of Du- 
ranſon for philoſophy, He was con- 
ſcious that he was his heroz and the 
incenſe of a man of his character was 
to him a delicate perfume. The rough 
flatterer took care not ta expoſe himſelf 
to the world. If heapplayded Melidor 
in publick, it was only with a glance, 
or a complaiſant ſmile : he kept his pa- 
negyrick, for a t#te-@-t#te; but then he 

ve him a full meal of it. Melidor 
could ſcarce believe himſelf endowed 
with ſuch eminent merit; but there muſt 
be ſomething in it, for his friend Du- 
ranſon, who aſſured him of it, was the 
fartheft in the world from being a nau- 
ſeous flatterer. | 

It was not enough to pleaſe the huſ- 
band; Duranſon had alſo flattered him- 
ſelf with ſeducing the young wife. He 
began by ſpeaking well of her alone, 
and very ill of all others of her age and 
condition. But ſhe was as little touched 
with his ſatires as his encomiums. He 
ſuſpected that he was deſpiſed; he en- 


mo- 


dea voured to make himſelf. dreaded, and 


by ſome malignant and ſharp ſtrokes, he 
made her perceive that it was at any 
time in his power to he ſevere even on 
herſelf. That ſucceeded no better. I 
may have foibles, ſaid ſne to him, 
and I allow them to be attacked, but 
f ata little more diſtance, it you pleaſe. 
A perpetual cenſor would be almoſt 
as tireſome to me as a ſervile flat- 
6. terer.? 

By the reſolute tone 2%, 2 ſhe aſ- 
ſumed, Duranſon ſaw plainly that, in 
order to reduce her, he muſt go a little 
farther about. Let me endeavour,” 


ſaid he, © to make her ſtand in need of 


me: let me afflict her in order to con- 
© ſale herz and when her wounded va- 
7 nity ſhall throw her off her guard, I 
vill ſeize one of thoſe moments. of 


* qdiſguit, The confident of a woman's 
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© ſorrows is often the happy avenger of 
© them.” | 
© I pity you, Madam,' ſaid he; © and 
I ought no longer to conceal from you 
« what afflifts me ſenſibly. For ſome 
time paſt Melidor goes aſtray; he is 
© guilty of follies; and if he goes on in 
* this manner, he will no longer have 
© occaſion for ſuch a friend as myſelf.” 
Whether it was levity or diflimula- 
tron with a man whom the did not 
eſteem, Acelia received this information 
without deigning to appear moved. He 
dwelt upon it, madea merit of his own 
zeal, and declaimed again the caprices 
and irregularities of huſbands of the age 
ſaid that he had made Melidor bluſh at 
it; and oppoſing the charms of Acelia 
to the dowdies which touched her huſ- 
band, he grew ſo very warm, that be 
forgot his part, and ſoon betrayed him- 
ſelf. She ſmiled with diſdain at the 
knave's want of addreſs. That is 
© what I call a friend,” ſaid ſhe, and 
© not thoſe baſe adulators, whom vice 
keeps in pay in order to flatter and 
© ſexve it. I am very ſure, for ex- 
ample, that you have told Melidor 
to his face all that you havejuſt now 
ſaid to me. — Yes, Madam, and a 
great deal more.*—* You will, then, 
to be ſure, have the courage to re- 
proach him with his wrongs before 
me; to overwhelm him with them. 
Before you, Madam! Ah, beware of 
making a noiſe! that would be ts 
alienate him irrecoverably, He 1s 
proudz he would be hurt at having 
cauſe to bluſh before you. He wonld 
conſider me only as a perfidious friend. 
And who knows to what hiddon mo- 
tive he would impute our correſpon- 
dence?*'—" No matter; I will convict 
him, and confront him, in you, with's 
witneſs whom he cannot diſprove. '——- 
No, Madam, no; you will be undove. 
It is by diſſembling wrongs that 2 
woman governs: diſcretion, gentle- 
neſs, and your charms, theſe are your 
advantages over us. Complaintand 
reproach only ſerve to exaſperate us; 
and of all the methods of correcting, 
the worſt is to put us to confuſion.” 
He was in the right, but to no purpoſe. 
Acelia would hear nothing. I know,” 
ſaid: ſhe, all my riſk; but though it 
© were to came to a ruptme, I would 
© not act, by my ſilence, the convenient 
* woman to my huſband.' He ſtrove 
in vain to diſſuade: her; he was reduced 
to 
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to aſk her pardon, and to entreat her not 


to puniſh him for a zeal which, per- 


haps, was imprudent. * And this, then, 
faid Acelia, is that courageous free- 
dom of yours which nothing can inti- 
c midate? I ſhall be more diſcreet than 
you; but remember, Duranſon, never 
6 1 to ſay any thing of your 
© friends that you would not have them 
hear again. As to me, whatever in- 
© jury my huſband does me, I forbid 
© you ever to ſpeak to me about it.“ 

Duranſon, enraged at ſo ſcurvy a re- 
ception, vowed the deſtruction of Ace- 
la; but it was neceſfary firſt to involve 
ker in the ruin of her huſband. 

Nobody at Paris has ſo many friends 
as an opulent and prodigal man. Me- 
lidor's friends, at his ſuppers, never 
failed to commend him to his face; and 
they had the kindneſs to wait ti]] they 
were withdrawn, from table, before they 
ridiculed him. His creditors, who daily 
increaſed, were not ſo complaiſant; but 
is friend Duranſon kept off the throng. 
He knew, he ſaid, the way to impoſe on 
thoſe knaves. However, as they were 
not all equally timid, there was a neceſ- 
fity from time to time, in order to ap- 
peaſe the moſt turbulent, to have re- 
courfe to expedients; and Duranſon, 
under a ſictitious name, coming to the 
ſuccour of his friend, lent him money 
on pledges, on the moſt uſurious con- 
tracts. 

The more Melidor's affairs became 


di ſordered, the leſs he wiſhed to hear of 


them. Manage it, ſaid he to his ſtew- 
ard; I will ſign, but leave me at peace.” 
At laſt the ſteward came to tell him that 
his capital was exhauſted, and his ef- 
ſects were going to be ſeized. Melidor 
fell on his agent, and told him he was 
a rogue. * Call me what you pleaſe,” 
replied the cool ſteward, but you are 
„in debt, and mult pay; and becauſe 
© you fail, they are going to ſue you.” 
Melidor ordered the faithful Duran- 
ſon to be called, and aſked him if he 
had no reſource. © You have one very 
« fure one: let your wife engage her- 
ſelf.— Ah! but will ſhe confent to 
it?“ To be ſure! can ſhe heſitate, 
when your honour is at ſtake? How- 
ever, do not alarm her; treat the mat- 
ter as a trifle, and let her ſee in this 
engagement nothing more than a com- 


mon form, which ſhe cannot avoid 


« fulfilling.” Melidor embraced his 
friend, and repaired to his wife. 


TALES. 


Acelia, wholly devoted to her amuſe, 
ments, knew nothing of what paſſed, 
But, happily, H-aven had endued her 
with a juſt way of thinking, and a firm 
ſoul.” I am juſt come, Madam,” faid 
her huſband, from ſeeing your new 
* carriage: it will be exquifite. Your 
ne horſes are arrived. Ah, my dear, 
* what a beautiful ſet! the Count De 
5 Piſa trains them. They are full of 
* ſpirit; but he will break them: he is 
© the beſt driver in all Paris.“ 

Though Acelia was accuſtomed to 
the gallantries of her huſband, ſhe could 
not help being ſurprized and pleaſed 
with this laſt. I ruin youl' ſaid ſhe, 
© Priythee, my dear, what better uſe 
can I make of my fortune than to 
employ it in what pleaſes you? Give 
a looſe to your deſires, and enjoy 
them at your eaſe,” I have nothin 
which is not at your ſervice; and f 
flatier myſelf that you think ſo. A- 
propos, added he careleſsly, I have 
ſome deeds to ſettle, which the com- 
mon forms of buſineſs will require 
you to ſign. But we will talk of that 
this evening. At preſent I can think 
of nothing but the colour of your car- 
riagez the varniſher only waits fow 
your directions. —“ I will conſider of 
© it,” ſaid ſhe. And as ſoon as he was 
gone, ſhe fell into reflectiogs on what 
had paſſed between them. 

Acelia was a rich heireſs, and the 
law ſecured her the diſpoſal of her for- 
tune. She perceived the conſequences 
of the engagement propoſed to her; and 
in the evening, inſtead of going to the 
play, ſhe went to her attorney. What 
was her ſurprize, on Jearning that Me- 
lidor was reduced to the moſt ruinous 
expedients! She employed the time of 
the play in getting intelligence and ad- 
vice. | 
; At her return ſhe concealed her un- 
eaſineſs before the company at ſupper; 
but when her huſband, tete- à- tete with 
her, propoſed to her to engage for him, 
© I will not abandon you, faid ſhe, if 
© you will deign to truſt yourſelf to me; 
but I require an entire confidence, a 
© full power of ruling my houſe.” 

Melidor was humbled at the thought 
of having his wife for a tutor: he told 
her that the had no reaſon to be alarmed, 
and that he would not ſuffer her to take 
ſo diſagreeable a charge upon herſelf. 
© No, Sir, I have neglected it too long: 
«© it is a fault which I will no longer be 
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« guilty of.” He gave up the point; and 
the creditors being aſſembled the next 
day—* Gentlemen,” ſaid be to them, 
« your viſits are troubleſome to me; 
* my wife would be glad to talk with 
© you; ſee and ſettle with her.'—* Gen- 
© tlemen,” ſaid Acelia to them, in a 
prudent, but aſſured tone, though my 
«* eſtate be my children's, I am ſenſible 
that J ought to aſſiſt their father with 
it; but I will have it done fairly. 
Thoſe who are honeſt ſhall find me 
punctual; but I will not ſatisfy Knaves 
for the follies of a ſpendthrift. Bring 
me your demands to-morrow, I re- 
quire only time to examine them; I 
will not let you wait,” | 
From the moment that Acelia ſaw 
herſelf at the head of her houſe, ſhe was 
no longer the ſame woman. She caſt 
her eyes on her paſt life, and ſaw. no- 
thing in it but the flutter of a thouſand 
idle occupations. * Are theſe, faid ſhe, 
* the duties of a mother of a family? 
£ Is it, then, at the price of her honour 
© and of her peace, that ſhe muſt pay 
© for handſome ſuppers, rich equipages, 
© and brilliant trifles?” 

© Sir,” ſaid ſhe to her huſband, * to- 
£ morrow I ſhall bave the ſtate of your 
© debts; I muſt have that of your re- 
© venues: order your ſteward to come to 
© me. The ſteward came and gave in 
his accounts. Nothing was more clear; 
far from having money in hand, it 
was found that he had advanced, and 
there was due to him above double the 
amount of his accumulated wages, 4 I 
© ſee,” ſaid Acelia, that the ſteward 
* underſtands his accounts better than 
© we do, We have nothing to do but to 
pay him, thanking him at the fame 
s time that we are not more in his debt.” 
—* To pay him!” ſaid, Melidor in a 
low voice, and with what?'—" Out 
of my fund. The firſt ſtep in ceco- 
nom is to turn off the ſteward.” 

A reformation was inſtantly made in 
the houſhold, and in the expence; and 
Acelia ſetting the example, Courage, 
s Sir,” ſaid ſhe, * let us cut to the quick. 
© we ſacrifice only our yanity.'—* But 
decency, Madam ?'—* Decency, Sir, 
conſiſts in not diſſipating the ſubſtance 
of another, and the innocent enjoy- 
ment of one's oon.“ — But, Madam, 
at diſcharging your people you pay 
them; and that is exhauſting our only 
reſource.'— * Be eaſy, my dear: 1 
© have trinkets and diamonds; and by 
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«© ſacrificing only theſe ornaments, 1 
© make myſelf one which is well worth 
© them all.” 

Next day the creditors arrive, and 
Acelia gives them audience. Thoſe of 
whom Melidor had purchaſed moveables 
of value, or ſuperfluous knick-knacks, 
conſented to take them back again, with 
a fair allowance, The re(t, enchanted 
with the reception and good intentions 
of Acelia, unanimouſly agreed to abide 
by her deciſions; and her conciliatory 
graces united all minds. 

One alone, with an air ſomewhat 
confuſed, ſaid that he could not abate 
any thing. He had valuable effects in 
pledge; and on the liſt of monies bor- 
rowed, he was ſet down for an enor- 
mous ufury. Acelia detained him 
himſelf, in order to bend him, if pol- 
ible. © I, Madam! ſaid he, preſſed by 
her reproaches; I come not here on my 
© own account, and M. Duranſon had 
better have excuſed me from playing 
this villainous part.'—-* Duranſon, 
ſay you! What, is it he who under 
your name—"' Ile himſelf.— 80 
our pledges are in his hands. —“ Yes, 
and a writing from me, in which 1 
declare there is nothing due to me. — 
And may I have. a duplicate of that 
wriiting?'—* Certainly, and pretently 
if you will, for the name of an ulurec 
© fits heavy on me. This was a wea- 
pon tor Acelia; but it was not yet time 
to enlighten Melidor, and incenſe Du- 
ranſon. She thought it neceſſary to dul- 
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ſemble ſome time longer. 


Her lawyer, who came to ſee her, 
found that in twenty-four hours (he had 
laid by a good part of her revenue, and 
diſcharged a multitude of debts, * Von 
proceed, ſaid he, upon good princi- 
« ples. Oeconomy is, of all reſources, 
© the moſt ſure and the eaſieſt. It en- 
© riches one in an inſtant with all the. 
© wealth that has been diſſipated. 

While they were diſcourhing, Meli- 
dor in confuhon afflited himſelf at lee- 
ing his houſe (tripped. © Nay, Sir,” ſaid 
his wife, © conlule yourſelf: I retrench 
nothing but your follies.“ But he con- 
ſidered only the world, and the humi- 
liation of a fall. He retired in conſter- 
nation, leaving Acelia with her lawyer. 

A young woman has in buſineſs a 
prodigious advantage: behdes inſpiring 
hope and the deſire of pleaſing, ſhe in- 
tereſts and diſpoſ:s to a kind of eaſineſs 
which men have not for one another. 

Nature 
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Nature contrives a ſecret intelli 
tween the two ſexes. E ſtacle is 
removed before them, every difficulty 
vaniſhes; and inſtead of treating one 
another as enemies, like man to man, 
with a woman we deliver ourſelves up 
as friends. Acelia was more than once 
= proof of it; and her lawyer exerted a 
zeal and affection in ſerving her, which 
he would not have had for her huſ- 
band. 

Madam, ſaid he to her, on ſtating 
the balance of Melidor's eftate with his 
debts, © I find enough to acquit them. 
But effects ſold in a hurry common] 
© go at a low price. Let us ſuppoſe 
* that his are free; they wilt more than 
© anſwer the two hundred thouſand 
© crowns which he owes; and if you 
« will engage yourſelf for him, it is not 
© impoſſible to reduce this multitude of 
© ruinous debts to a ſmall number of 
© more ſimple and leſs burdenſome ar- 
© ticles.*-—-* Do it, Sir, faid Aceliaz * I 
«* conſent: I engage myſelf for m - 
* band; but let it be without his know- 
* ledge.” The lawyer acted with pru- 
dence; and Acelia was authorized to 
contract in Melidor's name. 

Melidor had ated openly with her in 
every article but one, which he had not 
dared to declare to his wife. In the 
night Acelia, hearing him groan, en- 
deavoured tenderly to comfort him. 
Vou do not know allt ſaid he; and 
theſe words were followed with a pro- 
found filence. Acelia him in 
vain zſhame ſtopped his mouth. What!” 
faid ſhe, © have you ſorrows which you 
dare not confide to me! have you a 
friend more 3 more ſure, more 
«© indulgent? — greater ri 
* have ＋ eſteem,” replied oe , 
© the more I ought to bluſh at the con- 
« feſſion which I have yet to make to 
© you, You have heard of the conr- 
« tezan Eleonora—What ſhall I ſay to 
* you? She has notes from me for u 
« wards of fifty thouſand crowns.” 4. 
celia ſaw with Joy the moment to regain 
the heart of her huſband. It is not a 
time for reproaching you,“ ſaid ſhe, 
* with a folly of which your are aſhamed, 
and to which my own diſſipation has 
© perhaps expoſed you, Let us repair 
and forget our wrongs : this laſt is not 
« without remedy.” Melidor had no 
conception that a woman, till that time 

foll of levity, ſhould all of a ſudden 

ve acquired ſo much conſideration, 
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Acelia was not leſs ſurprized that a man, 
ſo — and vain, mould fuddenly 
become modeſt. © May it not be 
© happy for us, ſaid they to each other, 
© that we have fallen into misfortune?* 

The next day Acelia, having con- 
fidered well, went in perſon to Eleo- 
nora's. * You know not,” faid ſhe to 
her, who is come to ſee you? It is a 
rival.“ And without any farther pre- 
paration ſhe told her her name. Ma. 
* dam, faid Eleonora, I am con- 
* founded at the honour you do me. I 
am ſenſible I have done you wrong, 
© but my condition muſt be my excuſe. 
* Melidor is to blame, and on ſeeing 
© you I blame him myſelf; he is more 
© unjuſt than T imagined.'— Madam, 
ſaid Acelia, © I complain neither of you 
© norof him. It is a puniſhment due to 
© a thoughtleſs woman to have a liber - 
© tine huſband; and I have at leaſt the 
© pleaſure of ſeeing that Melidor has 


* ſtill fome delicacy in his taſte. You 
© hareunderſtanding,and an appearance 
© of decency and graces worthy to em- 
4 bellifh virtue. You view me, Ma- 
0 2 with two much indulgence; 
hi 


convinces me of the truth ot 
has deen often told me, that 
moſt virtuous women are not 
who are moſt ſevere on us. 
have nothing to envy us, 
the goodneſs to pity us. 
who reſemble us are much more 
they tear us to pieces, while 
mitate us. I will tell you," 
Acelia, meaning to bring her to 

purpoſe, * what we blame molt in 
perſons of your way of life; it is not 
© that weakneſs of which ſo many wo- 
men have cauſe to bluſh, but a paſ- 
« fion ſtill more odious. The fire of 
© youth, the reliſh of pleaſures, the at- 
traction of a voluptuous and uncon- 
«© fined life, ſometimes even ſentiment 
«© itſelf, for T can believe you ſuſceptible 
© of it, all this may have it's excuſe; 
© but in renouncing the modeſty of a 
* woman, you are at leaft the more 
© abliged to have that of a man; and 
© js there not a kind of honeſty which 
© you do not renounce?'—< Yes, with- 
aut doubt. Very wellztell me, then, 
does that honeſty permit you to make 
© an ill uſe of the intoxication and folly 
© of a lover, to fuch ad as to re 
© quire, and to accept of his mad en- 
© gagements, that are ruinous to his fa- 
' mily? Melidor, for example, has | hun 
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you notes for fifty thouſand crown; 


and do you perceiye the conſequence 
© of them, a 4 
« is to be ſevere againſt ſuch a ſeduc- 


tion? Madam,“ replied Eleonora, 
ift; and M. Du- 


c jt was a volunta 
'ranfon can witneſs for me that T have 
refuſed much larger. You know 
M. Daranſon?'—<" Ves, Madam; it 
« was he that put Melidor into my 
© hands; and I was willing on that 


© account to acquit him of all his own: 


© promiſes."—* Very well: he has ſet 
© down his own article, then, to his 
"friend's account?—* He told me fo, 
and I imagined that Melidor had ap- 
proved of it. As to the reſt, Melidor 
was at his own liberty; I have no- 


be more fairly acquired. You 


* 


ou were the child that is ſtripped for 


mother of a family, whoſe huſband 
ruins her in this manner; who is on 
the point of ſeeing him diſhonoured, 
© purſued, driven fr 

© prived of his eftate, obliged to con- 
© ceal himſelf from the eyes of the 
© world, andto leave his wife and chil- 
© dren a prey to ſhame and grief; put 
s yourſelf for one moment in the place 
of that miſerable and diſtreſſed wo- 
© man, and judge yourſelf, in that con- 
© dition, What ſteps would not you 
© take, Mademoiſelle? You would, 
without doubt, have recourſe to the 
© laws which ſuperintend our morals. 
© Your complaints, and your tears, 
« would E in their claim againſt an 
© odious ſurprize, and the voice of na- 
© ture and of equity would riſe up in 
C «wn favour. Yes, Mademoiſelle, the 
las would rage againſt poiſon; and 
the gift of pleaſing is poiſon, when 
we make an ill uſe of it. It attacks 
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© not life; but it attacks reaſon and 


© honour; and if, in the "intoxication 
© which it occaſions, mad ſacrifices are 
© required and obtained of a man, what 
© you call free gifts are in reality rob- 
* beries. This is what any other would 
* ſay; what you would ſay, perhaps, in 
© my'place, yourſelf, But I am more 
© moderate. There is fomewhat due 
© to you; I am come to pay you; but 
© nobly, and not madly. 25 Ix months 
that Melidor has been your lover, and 
in giving you a thouſand guineas, you 


how much room there 


thing of his but what he has given 
me, and nothing, in my opinion, can 


think ſo; but would you think fo, if 


it? Put 8 in the place of a 
0 


om his houſe, de- 
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vill confeſs thiit he is magnificent. 7 
Eleonora, ſoftened and confounded, had 


not the courage to refuſe. She took 


Melidor's notes, and followed Acelia 
to her lawyer. | 

Would not you like,“ ſaid Acelia 
to her, on arriving there, an annuity 
of a hundred guineas, rather than this 
© ſum in hand, which will foort be diſ- 


© ſipated? The way to detach one's ſelf" 


© from vice, child, is to ſet one's (elf 
© above want; and I am of opimon, 
© that you will one day be glad to have 
© it in your power to be virtuous,” 


Eleonora kiſſing Acelia's hand; and 


letting fall ſome tears; Ah, Madam,“ 
ſaid ſhe, under your features how ami- 
© able and touching is virtue! If T have 
the happineſs to return to it, my heart 
© will owe that return to you.“ | 
The lawyer, charmed with Acelia, 
informed her that the two hundred thou - 
ſand crowns were ready in his hands, 
and that they waited her orders. She 
departed” tranſported with joy, and on 
ſeeing Melidor again, There are your 
© notes,” ſaid ſhe: *it was very hard to 
© part with them. Write no more ſo 
* tender!* His friend Duranſon was 
preſent; and by the dull 15 of Melidor, 
ſhe plainly faw that he had made him 
aſhamed of having reſigned himſelf to 
his wife, © You receive them very cold- 
© ly," ſaid ſhe to her huſband, *confider- 
© ing they come from ſo dear a hand.” 
— Would you have me, Madam, re- 
« joice at being the talk of all Paris? 
They ſpeak of nothing but my ruin; 
and you make it ſo very publick, that 
my friends themſelves are not able 
to deny it.'—" Your friends, then, 
Sir, had ſome way of remedying it 
without noiſe? They are come pro- 


their good offices? M. Duranſon, for 
example—' * I, Madam! I can do 
nothing; but I think that without 
ſuch adiſgraceful publication, it would 
have been eaſy to find reſources.— 
Yes, reſources which leave none! My 
huſband has made too much uſe of 
them: you know it better than any- 
body. As for the diſgrace which you 
affix to the publication of our miſ- 


cacy is, and Jeſteem it as l ought.— 
Madam! I am an honeſt man, and it 
is well known.'—* It ought to be 
known, for you tell all the world of 
itz but as Mch4or will hare no more 
Cc © loves» 
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bably to offer you their credit, and 


fortune, I know how great your deli- 
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* love-intrigues to form, your honeſt 

grows uſeleſs.* ,Melidor, at theſe 
words, took fire himſelf, and told his 
wife, that it was an affront to him to 
inſult his friend. She was about toan- 
ſwer; but, without deigning to hear her, 


he retired in a rage, and Duranſon fol- 


lowed him. 

Acelia was not the leaſt ſhaken by 
this; and leaving them to conſpire to- 
gether, devoted herſelf entirely to the 
2 of her family. Her ſon's 


ce their failure, thought his office 


beneath him, and plainly told them his 


mind. He was diſcharged that very 
evening; and in his place came a 
abb, ſimple, modeſt, and ſufficiently 
learned, whom ſhe entreated to be their 
friend, and to infuſe his own morals in- 
to his pupil. | 
| Melidor, whom Duranſon had taught 
to conſider the aſcendent which his wife 
had aſſumed, as the utmoſt mortifica- 
tion, was incenſed at hearing that the 
overnor was diſcharged, * Yes, Sir," 
ſaid ſhe to him, I give my ſon the ex- 
© ample and direction of a wiſe man in- 
© ftead of a coxcomb; I mean alſo to 
< rid you of an inſolent paraſite, who 
© makes you pay for his pleaſures, 
© Theſe are the injuries I do you, I con- 
« feſs them, and you may make them 
£ publick.'—-* It is odious, replied Me- 
idor, without liſtening to her; © it is 
s odious to avail 2 f of the condi- 
tion to which I am reduced, to pre- 
ſcribe laws to me. No, Madam, my 
misfortune is not ſuch as to degrade 
me into your ſlave. It was your duty 
to enter into the engagement which I 
propoſed'to you: you have declined 
itz you areno longer dear to me, and 
© your cares are uſeleſs, If I have run 
© out, it was for you: the only remedy 
to my misfortune, is to remove the 
© cauſe,-and to-morrow we ſeparate.” 
— No, Sir, this is not the proper junc- 
ture. In alittle time you ſhall peace- 
©* ably enjoy a reputable fortune; you 


za”. 


© ſhall be free, and eaſy, and happy. 


Then, after having re-eſtabliſhed your 


* honour and your peace, I ſhall ſee 


s whether I ought to give place to the 
« workers of your ruin, and to leave 
7 you, by way of puniſhment, at the 

.* brink of the abyſs, whence I am now 
.< going to draw you. Till chen we 
4 are inſeparable; and my duty and 
pur misfortune are inviolable ties to 


e. Fer ſhe peſt, you ſhall judge 
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| © to-morrow what a man he ie whom 


« you peer to me. I will give you 
« proofs of his perfidy, before his face; 
and I renounce all claim to your eſteem 
8 * 5g "”:_”— them. 

elidor, ſhaken by the generous 
firmneſs of Acelia, — diſtracted all 
night between anger and gratitude. But 
in the morning he received a letter, 
which threw him into deſpair. They 
writ to him that nothing was talked of 
at court but his luxury, his extrava- 
gance, and the misfortune which was 
the fruit of it; that every-body blamed 
him loudly y and that they propoſed no- 
thing leſs than to oblige Nice to quit 
his charge. Read, ſaid he, on ſeeing 
Acelia; © read, Madam, and tremble at 
© the condition to which you have re- 
© duced me.— Oh, my friend, ſaid he 
to Duranſon, who arrived juſt at that 
inſtant, * I am undone; you foretold 
© it to me. The buſtle ſhe has made 
© diſhonours me. They are taking 
away my place. Duranſon pretend- 
ed to be overcome with the news. * Be 
« notafraid,' ſaid Acelia to him; * your 
« ſecurity is good. You will loſe no- 
© thing by it, but the monſtrous uſury 
* which you would extort from your 
c pov Yep, Ne 25 our 
© uſurer, our lender upon pledges.— 
I, Madam! ee your - 
« ſelf, and I have the proof in my hands. 
© > There it is,“ ſaid ſhe to — huſ- 
band; * but this is not all: this worthy 
© friend made you pay Eleonora for the 
© favours which he had received from 
© her; he had the preſumption to want 
© to ſeduce your wife, by informing her 


of your amours, at the ſame time that 


© heruined you undera borrowed name.” 
— Ah, this is too much!" ſaid Du- 
ranſon, and he roſe to depart. * One 
© word more, ſaid Acelia to him. 
© You ſhall be unmaſked in an hour, 
* known by the city and the court, and 
© marked every-where with infamy, if 
: ou do not this very inſtant carry tomy 
© lawyer's, where I am going to wait for 
you, both the pledges and the notes 
© which you have of Melidor's.' Du- 
ranſon turned pale, was confuſed, diſ- 
appeared, and left Melidor confounded 
and immoveable with indignation and 
aſtoniſhment. * ©, 
© Courage, my dear, ſaid Acelia to 
her huſband. * I anſwer for laying the 
ſtorm. Adieu. This evening it tha 
* be appealed,” . 
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She repairs to the attorney's, becomes 
bound, receives the two hundred thou- 
ſand crowns, diſcharges his debts, tears 
the bills, beginning with thoſe of Du- 
ranſon, who had prudently done as he 
was ordered; From thence ſhe takes a 
poſt-chaiſe, and repairs immediately to 
court, | 
The miniſter did not difſemble his diſ- 
content, nor the reſolution which had 
been taken to oblige Melidor to ſell his 
ce. © I do not attempt to excuſe 
© him,” faid ſhe; luxury is a folly in 
© our fituation, I confeſs; but it has 
© been my folly rather than my huſ- 
© band's. His complaiſance has been 
© his only fault; and ah, Sir, what 
© will not men do for a wife whom they 
© love! I was young and handſome in 
© his eyes; my huſband conſulted my 
© defires rather than his own means; 
he knew no fear, nor misfortune, 
but that of diſpleaſing me: this was 
his imprudence; it is now repaired ; 
he owes nothing more than my por- 
tion, and I make him the ſacrifice of 
it. What, Madam, cried the mi- 
niſter, have you become bound for 
him?'—* Yes, Sir, who ought to re- 
pair his misfortune, but ſhe who oc- 
caſioned it? Yes, Sir, I have engaged 
myſelf, but thereby I have acquired 
the right of managing his eſtate, and 
of enſuring my children's fortune. He 
does not know what I have done for 
him, and he allows me full power to 
© diſpoſe of every thing. I am at the 
© head of my family, and the whole of 
© it is already reduced to the moſt ſevere 
economy. Here, in two words, is 
© what I have done, and what I propoſe 
© to do.* She then entered into — 
details, which the miniſter was graciouſ- 
ly pleaſed to hear. But, continued 
» * the friendſhip, the eſteem, the con- 
£ fidence of my huſband, all is loſt to 
me, if you puniſh him for a fault with 
© which he muſt reproach me till I ſhall 
have effaced it. You are juſt, ſen- 
4 ſible, and humane; for what would 
you puniſh him? For having loved 
the other half of himſelf too much? 
for having forgot himſelf, and facri- 
« ficed himſelf for me? I ſhall then be 
© odious to _ ; and he will have = 
4 ſon perpetually to repeat to my «hil- 
-< dren the — . to 
©-which their mother ſhall have plunged 
© him; To whom would you make 
s ſatisfaſtion by puniſhing him? To 
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the publick? Ah, Siri it is an en- 
vious, wicked publick, unworthy of 
that complaiſance., As to that part 
of the publick which is indifferent 
and juſt, leave us to give it a fight 
much more uſeful, and more touch- 
ing, than that of our ruin. It ſhall 
ſee that a dif woman can reclaim 
an honeſt huſband; and that there are, 
to well-diſpoſed hearts, inexhauſtible 
reſources in courage and virtue, Our 
reformation will be an example; and 

if it be honourable to us to ſet it, it 
will be glorious to follow it ; where- 
as, if the puniſhment of an imprudence 
which hurts us alone, exceeds the 
fault, and ſurvives it, they will, per- 
haps, be incenſed to no purpoſe, at 
ſeeing us unhappy without being cri- 
minal.” 

The miniſter liſtened with aſtoniſh- 
ment. Far from being any obſtacle 
* toyour intentions, ſaid he, Madam, 
I will ſecond them, even in puniſhin 
© your huſband. He muſt renounce al 
* title to his place,'—* Ah, Sir“ I 
© have diſpoſed of it in favour of your 


© ſon; and it is out of regard, out of 


reſpect for you, that I leave the ſurvi- 
« yorſhip to the father. Acelia's ſur» 
prize, at obtaining from the miniſter a 
favour inſtead of a puniſhment, made 
her almoſt fall at his feet. Sir, ſaid 
ſhe to him, it is worthy yourſelf to 
correct, in this manner, the father of 
© a family, The tears which you ſee 
« flow are the expreſſion of my grati- 
* tude. My children, my huſband, and 
* myſelf, ſhall never ceaſe to bleſs you.” 

Melidor waited Acelia with terror; 
and uneaſineſs gave place to joy, when 
he learned with what gentleneſs his diſ- 
ſipation was puniſhed. * Well, ſaid 
Acelia, embracing him, * are we to part 
© to-day? Haveyou ſtill any good friend 
s whom you prefer to your wife?” 

It is well known with what caſe re- 
parts in Paris are ſpread, and deſtroyed 
as ſoon as propagated: Melidor's mis- 
fortune had | been the news of the day; 
his re · eſtabliſhment, or rather the noble 

irt which his wife had acted, cauſed a 
Lind of revolution in ger. minds, 
and in their converſation. | 
of nothing but the wiſdom and reſolu- 
tion of Acelia; and when ſhe appeared 
abroad, with the modeſt and free air of 


a perſon who neither braves nor fears - 


the looks of the publick, ſhe was re- 
ceived with a 14 which ſhe bad never 
e a before 


hey talked - 
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before inſpired. It was then that ſhe 
perceiged the value of the conſideration 
which virtue gives; avd the homages 
which had been paid to her youth and 
beauty, had never flattered her ſo much. 

Melidor, more timid, or more vain, 
knew not what air to aſſume; nor what 
countenance to wear. Let us wear,” 
ſaid his wife, „the air of confeſſing 
_ © frankly, that we have been imprudent, 
E and that we are become diſcreet. No- 
body has any thing to reproach us 
© with; let us not humiliate ourſelves. 
© Tf they ſee us glad of being amended, 
they will eſteem us the more. And 
© with what eyes, ſaid he, will you 
© Jobk n that multitude of falſe 
© friends who have abandoned us? 
With the ſame eyes that I have always 
© ſeen them; as people whom pleaſure 
« attracts, and who fly away at it's de- 
« parture, What right had you to de- 
© pend upon them? Was it for them 
© that your feaſts were made? The 
« houſe of a rich man is a theatre, in 
* which every one thinks he has paid 
© for his place, when he has filled it 
© agreeably: the ſhew ended, every one 
« retires, acquitted of all demands on 
„them. This is a diſagreeable re- 
« flection; but in loſing the illuſion of 
© being loved, you convert an agreeable 
© error into an uſeful experience. And 
© it is with this remedy, as with many 
others: the 'bitterneſs forms it's effi- 
© cacy. View, then, the world as it is, 
© vithaueboin g mortified at having miſ- 
© taken it, without boaſting that you 
© know it better. Above all, let no- 
body be informed of our little quar- 
© relsr let neither of us ſeem to have 
given way to the other; but let it ap- 
© pear, that the ſame ſpirit animates and 
© aftvates us both. 
* fo great a ſhame as it is accounted, 
to ſuffer one's ſelf to be guided by a 
4 wife, 1 would not have them know 
© that it was I who determined you.“ 

Melidorowed 4 to his wife, 
but nothing touched him ſo ſenſibly as 
this mark of delicacy; and he was ſo 


ingenuous as to confeſs it. Acelia had 
another view beſides flattering the vanity 


of het huſband. ' She wanted to eng 

him, by his vanity itſelf, to follow 

plan which the had traced out to him. 
If he ſees all the world perſuaded,” 
Faid ſhe, * that be has ated only ac- 
© cording to his own pleaſure, he will 
©* {bon befieve it himfeclf, as well as the 
- + \k 2 - x» &* © 5 
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* the reſt of the world: we ſtand to our 
© .own reſolutions by this ſentiment of 
liberty, which reſiſts thoſe of others; 
and the moſt eſſential point in the art 
© of leading people, is that of conceal- 
ing from them that they are led. A- 
celia took care, therefore; to reflect on 
her huſband thoſe praiſes which were 
beſtowed on her; and Melidor, on his 
ſide, ſpoke of her with nothing but 
eſteem.  -* | 
However, ſhe dreaded, on his account, 
the ſolitude and ſilence of her houſe. 
There is no keeping in a man who 
rows dull and weary; and before Me- 
idor could fall into ſome employment, 
it was neceſſary he ſhould have amuſe- 
ments. Acelia took care to form for 
him a ſociety, not numerous, but well- 
choſen. * I invite you not to feaſts,” ſaid 
ſhe to the ladies whom ſhe engaged; 
© but inſtead of pomp, we ſhall have 
5 pleaſure; I will give you a hearty 
* ſupper, which ſhall-coſt nothing; we 
* will there drink in freedom to the 
© health of our friends; perhaps, alſo, 
* we ſhall laugh there, a circumſtance 
* uncommon enough in the world.” 
She kept her promiſe; and her huſ- 
band alone ſtill regretted the opulence in 
which he had lived. Not that he did not 
= to accuſtom himſelf to a plain way 
of life; but one would have thought 
that the ſame void had taken poſſeſſion 
of his ſoul and of his houſe. - His eyes 
and ears, habituated to tumult, were 
ſtupified as it were with calm and repoſe. 
He ſtill viewed with envy thoſe who 
were ruining themſelves, like himſelf; 
and Paris, where he found himſelf con- 
demned to privations, in the midſt of 
enjoyments, became odious to him. 
Acelia, who perceived it, and who 
rſued her plan with that conſtancy 
which is found only in women, propoſed 
to him to go and ſee the lands which 
they had bought. But, before ſetting 
-out, ſhe charged her lawyer to hire her, 
inſtead of the hotel which they occu- 
pied, a houfe genteelly plain, to live in 
at their return. th 
Of three eſtates, which Melidor had, 
the two moſt honourable produced ſcarce 
u third of the intereſt of the purchaſe- 
money. It was reſolved, therefore, that 
he ſhould ſell them. The other 2323 
been long neglected, required only im- 
— an excellent eſtate. 
This is the eſtate we muſt keep, pu 
4 ar care 
Acclia 1 let uv employ 11 - 
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* raiſing it's value. It is a wholeſome 
air, an agreeable proſpect, and a fertile 
ſoit; we will paſs the pleaſant part of 
the year there; and; believe me, we 
will love one another there. Your 
wife will not have the airs, the ca - 
prices, the art of coquettes, but aſin- 

cere and tender friendſhip; which will 
conſtitute, if you partake it, your hap · 
pineſs; mine, that of our children, 
and the joy of our family. I know 
not how it is, but fince I breathe the 
air of 'the country, my pleaſures are 
more ſimple and natural; happineſe 
ſeems more within my reach, more 
acceſſible to my deſires; I ſee it pure, 
and without clouds, in the innocence 
of rural manners; and I have, for the 
firſt time, the idea of the ſerenity of 
an innocent life, which flows in peace 
to the very end. Melidor heard his 

wife with complaiſance, and conſola- 

tion diffuſed it{clf over his ſoul like a 

delicious, balm. 

He conſented, not without repug- 
nance, to the ſale of thoſe of his lands, 
the rights of which had flattered him 
the moſt; and the good lawyer managed 
ſo well, that in the ſpace of fix months, 
Melidor found himſelf indebted to 
nobody in the world. 

Nothing now remained, but to 
ſtrengthen him againſt the bent of ha- 
bitz and Acelia, who knew his foible, 
did not deſpair of extinguiſhing in him 
the reliſh of luxury, by a taſte more diſ- 
creet and fatisfaRtory. The eſtate which 
they had reſerved, preſented a vaſt field 
for uſeful labours; and Acelia bethought 
her of forming a little council of huſ- 
bandmen for the direction of them. 
This council was compoſed of ſeven 
honeſt, ſenſible villagers, to whom ſhe 
gavea dinner 2 Sunday. This din- 
ner was called, The Banquet of the Se- 
ven Wiſe Men. The council was held 
at table, and Melidor, Acelia, and the 
little abbẽ, aſſiſted at the deliberations. 
The quality of ſoils, and the culture 
which. ſuited them; the choice of the 
plants and ſeeds; the eſtabliſhment of 
new farms, and the diviſion of the 
ground into woods, paſturages, and 
corn-fields; the diſtribution of the 
flocks, deftined for fattening and la- 
bour; the direction and employment of 
the waters, plantations, and encloſures, 
and even the ſmalleſt particulars of ru- 
ral economy; were treated in this coun- 


a Go es,, 
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mated and enlightened each other; to 
hear them, one might have imagined 
that one ſaw treaſuses buried" in the 
earth, which waited only for hands to 
come and dig them out. was, 
Melidor was flattered with this 
and above all with the kind of -domina- 
tion which he ſhould exerciſe in the con- 
duct of theſe labours; but he did not 
think that he had means ſufficient to 
carry them into execution. Let us 
begin, ſaid Acelia, © and the ground 
« will aſſiſt us.” They did but little 
the firſt year, but ſufficient to give Me- 
lidor a — of the pleaſure of creat · 
ing. Au 
The council, at Acelia's departure, 
received from her a ſmall recompence, 
and the good grace with which the gave 
it enhanced the value. ' 
Melidor, on his return to town, was 
enchanted with his new houſe. It was 
commodious and pleafing, furniſhed 
without pomp, but with talte, _* Thi 
« my dear, is what ſuits us, ſaid his 
wife, 
© happy in it, if we are wiſe.” She had 
the pleaſure of ſeeing him grow dull at 
Paris, where he found himſelf con- 
founded in the crowd, and ſigh after 
the country, where the defire of reiga- 
ing recalled him. | 
They went down there before the 
return of ſpringz and the ſages being 


aſſembled, they regulated the labours 
of the year. i 


© 


From the moment that Melidor ſaw | 


the ground enlivened by his influence, 
and a multitude of people employed in 
fertilizing it for him, he felt himſelf 
lifted above himſelf. A new farm, 
which he had eſtabliſhed, was adjudged 
by the council, and Melidor had the 
lenſible joy of ſeeing the firſt crop, 
Their joy was renewed every day, on 
ſeeing thoſe very fields, which two years 
before languiſhed uncultivated and un- 


peopled, covered with labourers and 


flocks, with wood, harveſts, and her- 
bages; and Melidor ſaw with regret 
the arrival of the ſeaſon which recalled 
him to Paris. | a 
Acelia could not reſiſt the inclination 
of viſiting the miniſter, who, in her miſ- 
fortune, had ſtretched out his hand to 
her. She gave him ſo touching a pie - 
ture of the happineſs which they enjoy - 
ed, that he was moved to the bottom of 
his foul, 


s the model of women may ſuck an 
; ; '_ + examply 
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© There is enough of it to be 


s You'are,' ſaid he to her, 
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example make, on all hearts, the im- 


_ - © prefſion which it makes on mine! Go 
© on, Madam, and depend on me. It 


c js too much honour to be able to con- 
© tribute to the happineſs which you 


* gecahon.” 


That fortunate country, to which our 
covple were recalled by the fine wea- 
ther, became a ſmiling picture of eeco- 
nomy and abundance, But a picture, 
ill more touching, was that of the edu- 
cation which they gave to their children, 

They talked in the neighbourhood of 
a couple like themſelves, withdrawn 
from the world, and who, in a pleaſing 
ſolitude, made it their delight to cul- 
tivate the tender fruits of their love. 
Let us go and fee them,” ſaid Acelia; 

'© Jet us go and take leſſons from them.” 
On arriving, they ſaw the image of hap- 
pineſs and of virtue; M. and Madame 
de Liſbé, in the midſt of their young 
family, ſolely occupied with the care of 
forming the underſtanding and the heart. 

Acelia was touched at the grace, the 
decency, and, above all, with the air of 

iety which ſhe remarked in theſe chil. 

ren. They had neither the ruſtick 
baſhfulneſs nor the indiſcreet familia- 
rity of childhood. In their addreſs, 
their converſation, their language, no- 
thing appeared but a natural excellence; 
ſo very eaſy had habit rendered all the 
movements which it had directed. 

This is not a viſit of ceremony,” ſaid 
Acelia to Madame De Liſbe; we come 
© to take inftruftions from you in the 
£4 art of bringing up our children, and 
© to entreat you to teach us the princi- 
« ples and the method which you have 
C Followed with ſo much ſucceſs.” 

© Alas, Madam! nothing is more 
plain,“ replied Madame De Liſbé. 

Our r conſiſt in treating chil- 
© dren as children; to make uſeful things 
« a play to them; to make pus what 
te teach them, and to teach them only 
hat they are able to conceive. Our 
4 method is equally imple: it conſiſts 
in leading them to inſtruction by cu- 
© riofity; in concealing from them, un- 
der that allurement, the idea of labour 

and conſtraint, and in directing their 
© very curioſity, by certain thoughts 

4 thrown in their way, and which we 
© "vive them an inclination of ſeizing. 

The moſt difficult is that of exciting 
< emulationwithoutjealouſy;andin that, 


perhaps, we have leſs merit than 
'5 fortune,”==© You have given 1 wy 
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* without doubt, excellent maſters ?*— 
No, Madam, we learned whatever we 
« withed to teach them. See how the 
© dove digeſts the nouriſhment of her 
- young ones. Let us imitate her; and 
from thence reſult two advantages, 
and two pleaſures; that of inſtructing 
© ourſelves, and that of inſtructing our 
© children,” 
© This little labour is ſo much the 
© more amuſing,” ſaid Monheur De 
Liſbe, © as we have reſerved all the ab- 
© ſtrated ſtudies for the age of reaſon; 
and as our leſſons are, at preſent, con- 
© fined to what falls beneath the ſenſes, 
© Childhood is the age in which the 
© imagination is moſt lively, and the 
memory moſt docile; it is to objects 
of theſe two organs that we apply the 
minds of our children. The ſurface 
of the ground is an image; the hiſtory 
of men, and that of nature, are a ſuc- 
ceſſion of pictures; the natural philo- 
ſophy of tongues is only ſounds; the 
part of the mathematicks, to be per- 
ceived by the ſenſes, is reduced to 
lines; all the arts may be deſcribed. 
Religion itſelf, and moral philoſophy, 
are better learned by our feelings than 
they are conceived in idea; in a word, 
all our ſimple and primitive percep- 
tions come to us by the ſenſes. Now, 
the ſenſes of children have more fine- 
neſs, delicacy, and vivacity, than thoſe 
of maturer age. It is taking nature, 
then, in her ſtrength, to take her in 
childhood; to perceive and ſeize every 
thing which requires not the combi- 
nations of the underſtanding; beſides, 
that the ſoul, free from all other care, 
is entirely at leiſure to attend to this; 
that it 1s greedy of knowledge, exempt 
from prejudice, and that all the cel 
aof the underſtanding and the memory 
y on empty, we range ideas there at 
«© pleature, eſpecially if, in the art of in- 
* troducing them, we follow their na- 
© tural order, if we are not in too much 
© hafte to accumulate them, and if we 
give them leiſure to ſettle themſelves 
« fachin their place,” | 
© I ſee,” faid Acelia, but without 
5 terrifying myſelf at it, that all this 
© demands a continued attention. 
That attention,” replied Madame De 
Liſbe, has nothing — nor 
painful. We live with our children, 
ve have them under our eyes, we con- 
« yerſe with them, we accuſtom them to 
5 examine and to reflect; we aſſiſt them, 
| | without 
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© without. impatience, in developing 


their ideas; we never diſcourage them 
© by a tone of ill- humour or contempt; 


© ſeverity, which is only of ſervice to 


< remedying the fault of negligence, 
has ſcarce ever place in an unremitted 
educationz and as we do not ſuffer 
nature to take any vicious bent, we 
are not obliged to put it under con- 
ſtraint.* 

Shall I not be indiſcreet,” ſaid Ace- 
lia to her, © in teſtifying to you the de- 


« fire I have of being preſent at one of 


« your leſſons? Madame De Liſbe 
called her children, who were employed 
together in a corner of the hall. They 
flew to the arms of their mother with a 
natural joy, at which Acelia was touch- 
ed. Children," ſaid the mother, the 
© lady would willingly hear you: we 
© are going to queſtion each other.” 

Acelia admired the order and clear- 
neſs of the knowledge which they had 
acquired; but ſhe was ſtill more en- 
_ chanted at the grace and modeſty with 
which they replied in their turns, at the 
good underſtanding which reigned 
among them, and at the lively intereſt 
which they took at the ſucceſs of each 
Acelia's obje& was to intereſt Meli- 
dor in this fight, and he was moved 
even to tears. How happy are you,” 
faid he continually to Madame De 
Liſbez how happy are you in havin 
* ſuch children! It is the ſweeteſt of all 
© enjoyments.” | 

Acelia, on quitting her neighbours, 
requeſted their friendſhip; ſhe embraced 
a thouſand times their children, and 
prayed them to give her leave to come 
ſometimes to inſtruct herſelf by their 
ſtudies. 

© What can bemore aſtoniſhing, and 
© more plain?” (aid ſhe to Melidor, on 
going away. Can it be that a pleaſure 
© ſo pure is ſo little known and that 
© what is moſt natural ſhould be what 
© is moſt uncommon? People have 
© children, and grow tired of them! and 
© ſeek abroad for amuſements, when 
they have ſuch touching pleaſures at 
* home!'——* True, ſaid Melidor ; all 
© children are not ſo well endowed,'— 
© And whohas told us,' replied Acelia, 
4 that Heaven has not granted us the 
© ſame favour? Ah, my dear, it is for 
«© the ſake of ſparing ourſelves, that we 
'© ſooften reproach Nature. We gene- 
rally blame her, in order ta juſtify 


Ky 


ourſelves. Before we have a right to 
think her incorrigible, we ſhould have 
done every thing to correct her. We are 


ought not to be ſo. Let us live with 
them, and for them; and I promiſe 
you that they will reſemble us. | 
* You are going to have two aſſiſt- 
© ants," ſaid ſhe in the evening to the ab- 


be. © We have juſt had a foretaſte of the 


* pleaſure of educating our children.“ 
And ſhe related what they had ſeen and 


heard. We would follow the ſame 


* plan,* added ſhe. © You, my good 
© abb&, you ſhall teach them the lan- 


© guages; Melidor is going to apply 


© himſelf to the ſtudy of the arts, and 
© of nature, in order to be able to give 
© leſſons on them. I reſerve to myſelf 
© what is eaſieſt and moſt fimple, the 
© manners, the objects of ſentiment; 
© and I hope, ina year, to be able to 
© keep pace with you. You muſt ſhew 
© us the ſources, and direct our ſtudies, 
© ſtep by ſtep, on the ſhorteſt plan. 
The abbe applauded this emulation, 
and each of them ſet about filling his 
talk with an ardour, which, far from 
weakening itſelf, only redoubled. 
Melidor found no farther vacancy in 
the leiſure of the country. It ſeemed to 
him as if time haſtened his courſe, 
The days were not long enough to at- 
tend to the cares of agriculture, and the 
ſtudies of the cloſet. One might have 
ſaid, that theſe employments ſtole from 
one another. Acelia was divided, in 
like manner, between the cares. of her 
houſhold and the inſtruction of her chil- 
dren. Nature ſeconded her views. Her 
children, full of application and do- 
cile, whether by the example of their 
parents, or through a mutual emula- 
tion, made theic little exerciſes their 
diverſion. | 7 
But this ſucceſs, ſatisfying as it was 
to the heart of a good mother, was not 
her moſt ſerious object. She had en- 
ſured to Melidor the only inexhauſtible 
reſource againſt the dullneſs of ſolitude, 
and the attraction of diſſipation. 1 
am eaſy," ſaid ſhe, * at laſt, when ſhe 
ſaw in him a determined liking for ſtudy. 


© It is a pleaſure which coſts little, 


£ which we find every-where, which 
© never tires, and with which we are 
© ſure of not being obliged to fly our» 
„ ſelves.” | 0k ö 


Melidor, reſtored to himſelf, fax from 2 
being aſhamed to confeſs that n 
| | | 5 


neither weak nor wicked; our children. 


| 
| 
| 
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him from his errors: he ceaſed not to 


commend. the courage, the underſtand- 
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his reformation to his wife, took a pride 
min relating all ſhe had done to reclaim 


ing, the ſweetneſs, the firmneſs, ſhe had 
mingled in itz and all the world, on 
hearing him, ſaid, This is a Wife of 
Ten Thouſand!” 
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FF one of thoſe ſchools of morality to 


which the Engliſh youth go to ſtudy 
the duties of a man and a citizen, to en- 


fon}, Nelſon and Blanford were diſtin- 
iſhed by a friendſhip worthy of the 
| ages. As it was founded on a per- 


fect agreement of ſentiments and prin- 
eiples, time only ſerved to confirm it; 


and the more it was enlightened every 
day, the more intimate it every day be- 
came, Bot this friendhip was put to 
a teſt, which it had ſome difficulty to 


__—_ 
Their ſtudies being finiſhed, each of 
them took to that way of life to which 
Nature invited him. Blanford, active, 
_ yobuft, aud couragedus, determined for 
the profeſſion of arms, and for the ſea- 
ſervice. Voyages were his ſchool. Inur- 
ed to fatigues, inſtructed by dangers, 
he arrived, from rank to rank, to the 
command of a veſſel. 
'' Nelſon, endowed with a manly elo- 
— and of a genius wiſe and pro- 
ö nd, was of the number of thoſe de- 
puties, of whom the national ſenate is 
poſed; and in a ſhort time he ren- 


com 
dered himſelf famous there. 
Thus each of them ferved his coun- 


try, happy in the = which he did it: 
while Lan bord ſuſtained the ſhock of 
war, and of the elements, Nelſon ſtood 
| —— | againſt favour and ambition. 

mpltes of an heroick zeal, one 


other, they cantended for virtue and 
ry; .or rather that, at two extremi- 
es of the world, the ſame ſpirit ani- 
mated them bot. 

— Courage, faid Nelſon, in his letters 
to Blanford, © does honour to friendſhip 
© by preſerving it's country; live for the 
one, if it be poſſible, and die for the 
«other, if there be occaſion: a death, 


“ worthy of it's tears, is more valuable 


© than the longeſt life. Courage,” 
fad Blanford, in. his letters to Nelſon, 
F ; 4 | 


4. 


: \ 
- 9 


lighten the underſtanding and elevate the 


would have thought that, jealous of each 
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* defends the rights of the people 
© and of liberty: a ſmile from one's 
country is of more value than the fa- 
© your of Kings.” | 
 Blanford enriched himſelf by doin 
his duty: he returned to London wit 
the prizes he had taken on-the-Indian 
ſeas; but the moſt valuable part of his 
treaſure was a young Indian, of a beau - 
ty that would have been uncommon in 
any climate. A Bramin, to whom 
Heaven had given this only daughter in 
reward for his virtues, had conſigned 
her up, in his dying moments, to the 
hands of the generous Engliſhman. 
Coraly had not yet attained her fif- 

teenth year; her father made her his 
delight, and the tendereſt object of his 
cares, The village in which he dwelt 
was taken and villa by the Engliſh. 
Solinzeb (that was the Bramin's name) 

reſents himſelf on the threſhold of his 

abitation. * Hold? faid he to the 
ſoldiers, who were come quite up to his 
humble ſanQtuary; hold! oever 
you be, the God of Nature, the bene- 
* fieent God, is yours and mine: reſpect 
© in me his miniſter.” 

Theſe words, the ſound of his voice, 

his venerable air, impreſs reſpect; but 


the fatal ſtroke is given, and the Bra- 


min falls, mortally wounded, into the 
arms of his trembling daughter. 
"At that inſtant Blanford arrives. He 

comes to repreſs the fury of the ſoldiery. 
He cries outz he makes a paſſage through 
them; he fees the Bramin leaning on a 
young girl ſcarce able to ſupport him, 
and who, tottering herſelf, bathes the 
old man with her tears. At this fight, 
nature, beauty, love, exerciſe all their 
influence on Blanford's ſoul. He eaſily 


diſcovers in Solinzeb the father of her 
who embraces him with ſuch affectionate 
ſorrow. . | 

© Barbarians,' ſaid he to the ſoldiers, 
© be gone! Is it feebleneſs and inno- 
s cence, old age and childhood, that 
9 you 
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© yon ought to attack?— Mortal, ſacred 
© to me, ſaid he to the Bramin, live 
© live; ſuffer me to repair the crime of 
© thoſe ſavages!' At theſe words he 
takes him into his arms, makes him lie 
down, examines the wound, and pro- 
cures him all the aſſiſtance of art. Co- 
raly, witneſs to the piety, the ſenſibility 
of this ſtranger, thought ſhe ſaw a god 
deſcended from Heaven to ſuccour and 
comfort her father. 

Blanford, who did not quit Solinzeb, 
endeavoured to ſoften the ſorrow of his 
daughter; but ſhe ſeemed to have a 
preſage of her misfortune, and paſſed 
the nights and days in tears, 

The Bramin perceiving his end to ap- 
png I would fain,' ſaid he to 

lanford, * go and die on the border of 
© the Ganges, and purify myſelf in it's 
© waves.'— Father, replied the youn 
Engliſhman to him, * it would be ea 
to give you that conſolation, if all ho 
was loſt; but wherefore add to 1 
peril in which you are, that of ſo 
painful a removal? It is ſo far from 
hence to the Ganges! And, then, (be 
not offended at my ſincerity) it is the 
purity of the heart which the God of 
nature requires; and if you have ob- 
ſerved the law which he has engraven 
on our ſouls, if you have done man- 
kind all the good that you have been 
able, if you have avoided doing them 
ill, the God who loves them will love 

ou. | 

Thou art full of conſolation,” ſaid 
the Bramin. But thou, who re- 
Aduceſt the duties of mankind to a plain 
© piety and purity of manners, how can 
it be that thou art at the head of thoſe 
© robbers who ravage India, and who 
bathe themſelves in blood?” 

« You have ſeen,” ſaid Blanford, 
whether I authorize thoſe ravages. 
Commerce draws us to India; and if 
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change of conveniences would be juſt 
and peaceable. The violence of your 
maſters obliged us to take arms; and 
the tranſition is ſo quick from defence 
to attack, that at the firſt ſucceſs, at 
the ſmalleſt advantage, the oppreſſed 
becomes the oppreſſor. War is a 
violent ſtate, which it is not eaſy to 
* ſoften. Alas! when man becomes un- 
„natural, hoy can he be juſt? It is my 
dutyhere to protect the commerce of the 
* Engliſh, to make my —_— honour- 
* ed and reſpeRted, In the diſcharge of 
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men acted uprightly, that mutual ex- 


© this duty, I ſpare, as far as poſſible, 
© the effuſion of blood and tears which 
© war occaſions: happy if the death of 
© a good man, the death of Coraly's fa- 
© ther, be one of thoſe crimes and mis- 
© fortunes which I am deſtined to ſave 
© the world!” Thus ſpoke the virtuous 
Blanford, and embraced the old man. 
© Thou wouldeſt perſuade me, ſaid 
Solinzeb, „that virtue is every where the 
© ſame. But thoubelieveſt not in the 
© god Viſtnou and his nine metamor- 
© phoſes: how can a good man refuſe 
© his aſſent to them? —“ Father, re- 
plied the Engliſhman, * there are mil- 
© lions of people upon the earth who 
© have never heard either of Viſtnou, or 
© his adventures; for whom, however, 
the ſun riſes every day, who breathe 
a pure air, who drink wholeſame wa- 
ters, and to whom the earth laviſhes 
the fruits of the ſeaſons. Would you 
believe it! There are among theſe 
people, as well as among the Aitken 
of Brachma, virtuous hearts, and 
good men. Equity, candour, upright- 
neſs, beneficence, and piety, are in 
veneration among them, and even 
among the wicked. O, my father! 
the dreams of the imagination differ 
according to elimates; but the mind 
is every where the ſame, and the light 
which is it's ſource, is as widely dif- 
© fuſed as that of the ſun.” 

© This ſtranger enlighiens and aſto- 
* niſhes me,* ſaid Solinzeb within him- 
ſelf: © all that my heart, my reaſon, the 
© inward voice of nature, tell me to be- 
© lieve, he believes alſo; and of m 
* worſhip he denies only that part whic 
© T have ſo much trouble myſelf not to 
deem abſurd. Thou thinkeſt, then, 
ſaid he to Blanford, * that a good man 
© may die in peace? Certainly.— 
© T think fo too, and I wait death as 2 
c gentle ſleep. But when I am go 
© what will A4 of my daughter? 
* ſee nothing in my country but ſlavery 
and deſolation. My daughter had only 
© me in the world, and in a few mo- 
© ments I ſhall be no more.'—— Ah! 
ſaid the young Engliſhman, * if to her 
* misfortune, death deprives her of a 
* father, deign to confide her to my 
c cares. TI call Heaven to witnefs that 
© her chaſtity, innocence, and liberty, 
© ſhall be a depoſit guarded by honour, 
£ and for ever inviolable.—“ And in 
© what principles ſhall ſhe be brought 
up? In yours, if you pleaſe; in 
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© mine, if you will allow me; but at 
all events in that modeſty and virtue 
* which are every where the glory of a 
< woman.'—* Young man,” replied the 
Bramin with an auguſt and threatening 
air, God has juſt heard thy words; 
« and the old man with whom thou now 
« ſpeakeſt will perhaps in an hour be 
© with him.'—* You have no need, 
ſaid Blanford to him, * to make me 
© perceivethe ſacredneſs of my promiſes. 
« I but a feeble mortal z but nothing 
£ under Heavenis more immoveable than 
the honeſty of my heart.” He ſpoke 
theſe words with ſuch firmneſs, that 
the Bramin was penetrated with them. 
Come, Coraly, faid he to his daugh- 
terz © come, embrace thy dying father: 
© let him be, after me, thy guide and 
thy ſupport. There, my daughter, 
added he, * is the book of the law of 
« thy forefathers, the Yeidam: after 
© having well meditated on it, ſuffer 
« thyſelf to be inſtructed in the creed 
of this virtuous ſtranger, and chuſe 
© that of the two forms of worſhip which 
© ſhall ſeem to thee the moſt proper to 
© make people virtuous.“ 

The night following the Bramin ex- 
pired. His daughter, who filled the air 
with her cries, was not able to detach 
herſelf from that livid and cold corpſe, 
which ſhe watered with her tears. At 
laſt, ſorrow exhauſted her ſtrength, and 
the attendants availed themſelves of her 
fainting, to carry her away from the 
melancholy place. 
Blanford, whom his duty recalled 
from Aſia to Europe, carried thither 
with him his pupil; and though ſhe was 
beautiful and eaſy to ſeduce, though he 
was young and r he re- 
ſpected her innotence. During the voy- 
age, he employed himſelf in teaching 
her a little Engliſh, in giving ber an 
idea of the manners of Europe, and in 
diſengaging her docile mind from the 
prejudices of her country. | 
Nelſon was gone to meet his friend, 
They ſaw eachother again with the moſt 
ſenſible joy. But the firſt fight of Co- 
Taly ſtruck and afflicted Nelſon. What 
* do mg do with this girl?” ſaid he to 
Blanford in a ſevere tone. Is ſhe a 
© captive, a ſlave? Have you carried 
© her off from her parents? Have you 
© made nature mourn?* Blanford re- 
lated what had paſſed; he gave him ſo 
touching a portrait of the innocence, 
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candour, and ſenſibility of the young 
Indian, that Nelſon himſelf was moved 
at it. This is my deſign,” continued 


Blayford; at my mother's, and under 
her eyes, ſhe ſhall be inſtructed in our 


© manners: I will form that ſimple and 
© docile heart; and if ſhe can be happy 
© with me, Iwill marrry her.'—* I am 
© eaſy, and acknowledge my friend.“ 
The ſurprizes and different emotions 
of a young ſtranger, to whom ever 
thing is new, have been often deſcribed; 
Coraly experienced them all. But her 
happy facility in ſeizing and compre- 
hending every thing, even outſtripped 
the pains which they took to inftru&t 
her. Genivs, talents, and the graces, 


were in her innate gifts: they had only 


the trouble of developing them by aſlight 
culture. She was near ſixteen, and 
Blanford was going to marry her, when 
death deprived him of his mother. Co- 
raly lamented her as if ſhe had been her 
own; and the pains which ſhe took to 
conſole Blanford, touched him ſenſibly. 
But during the mourning, which re- 
tarded the nuptials, he had orders to 
embark on a new expedition, He went 
to ſee Nelſon, and he confided to him 
not the grief which he felt at quitting 
the young Indian; Nelſon would have 
made him bluſh at that; but the grief 
of leaving her to herſelf, in the midſt 
of a world which was unknown to her. 
© If my mother, ſaid he, were ſtill 
© living, ſhe would be her guide; but 
* the ill fortune which purſues this poor 
« girl, has taken away from her her 
© only ſupport, Have you, then, for- 
got, ſaid Nelſon, * that I have a ſiſ- 
© ter, and that my houſe 1s your own?” 
© Ah, Nelſon,” replied Blanford, fix- 
ing his eyes on his, if you knew what 
that charge is which you would have 
* me confide to you!' At thele words 
Nelfon ſmiled with diſdain. © This un- 
© eaſineſs, ſaid he, is a fine compli- 
ment to us both, You dare not truſt 
me with a woman! Blanford, in con- 
fuſion, blumed: Pardon my weak - 
© nels,” ſaid hei * it made me ſee dan- 
ger where thy virtue finds none. I 
« judged of your heart by my own: it 
© 1s me whom my fear humbles. Let 
© us ſay no more of it: I ſhall ſet out 
© in peace, leaving the pledge of my 
© love under the guard of triendſhip. 
© But, my dear Nelſon, if I die, let me 
6 requeſt you to take my place. —. 2 


© that of father, I promiſe you: aſk 
© no more.'—" Enough: nothing far- 
© ther detains me.“ 

The adieus of Coraly and Blanford 
were mingled with tears ; but Coraly's 
tears were not thoſe of love. A lively 

ratitude, a reſpectful friendſhip, were 
the tendereſt ſentiments which Blanford 
had inſpired her with. Her own ſenſi- 
bility was not known to her: the dan- 
gerous advantage of unfolding it was 
reſerved for Nelſon. 

Blanford was handſomer than his 
friend; but his figure, like his temper, 
had a manly and auſtere fierceneſs in it. 
The ſentiments which he had conceived 
for his pupil ſeemed to have given him 
rather the diſpoſition of a father than of 
a lover: his attentions were without com- 
Ponce, his goodneſs without charms, 

is concern tender but ſolemn, and his 
deſire was that of rendering her happy 
with him, rather than of being happy 
with her. 

Nelſon, who was of a more engaging 
temper, had alſo more ſweetneſs in his 
features and his language. Hiseyes,efpe- 
cially; his eyes expreſſed the eloquence of 
the ſoul. His look, the moſt touching 
in the world, ſeemed to penetrate to the 
bottom of people's hearts, and to procure 
him a ſecret correſpondence with them, 
His voice thundered when there was a 
neceſſity to defend the intereſts of his 
country, her laws, her glory, her liber- 
PL but in familiar converſation it was 

ull of ſenſibility and charms. What 
rendered him ſtill more engaging, was 
an air of modeſty diffuſed over his whole 
por: This man, who at the head of 
is nation would have made a tyrant 
tremble, was, in company, of a timid 
baſhfulneſs: one ſingle word of com- 
mendation made him bluſh. 

Lady Juliet Albury, his ſiſter, was a 
widow of great prudence, and an excel- 
lent heart; but of that kind of unhappy 

rudence which always anticipates miſ- 
| wry and accelerates inſtead of pre- 


venting it. It was ſhe who was charged 


with conſoling the young Indian. I 
© have loſt my ſecond father, ſaid that 
amiable girl to her; © I have now only 
* and Nelſon in the world. I will 
oye you, I will obey you. My life 
and heart are yours, hile ſhe was 
yet pong Juliet, Nelſon arrives, 
es 


5 
4 
+ 


and Coraly riſes with a ＋ and hea- 
venly countenance, but ſtill bedewed 
with tears, 
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Well, ſaid Nelſon to his ſiſter, 
have you conſoled heralittle?*—+ Yeg, 
© I am conſoled, I have no farther com- 
© plaint;' cried the young Indian, at the 
ſame time wiping her fine black eyes, 
Then making Nelſon ſeat himſelf by the 
ſide of Juliet, and falling on her knees 
before them, ſhe took them by theic 
hands, put them one in the other, and 
preſſing them tenderly in her own 
There is my mother, ſaid the to Nel- 
ſon, with a look which would have 
ſoftened marble; and you, Nelſon, 
* what will you be to me?'—* I, Ma- 
* dam—your good friend.'—My good 
friend] that is charming! then I ſhall 
© be your good friend too? Give me 
only that name. — Yes, my 
* friend, my dear Coraly, your frank- 
© neſs delights me. My God, ſaid he 
to his ſiſter, © what a utiful girl! 
* She will be the delight of your life.* 
— Yes, if ſhe is not the miſery of 
* yours,” replied the provident ſiſter. 
Nelſon ſmiled with diſdain, * No,” 
ſaid he, love never diſputes in my 
* ſoul the rights of ſacred friendſhip, 
Be eaſy, ſiſter, and employ yourſelf 
in peace, in the care of cultivatin 
this beautiful innocent. Blanforl 
will be enchanted with her, if, at his 
return, ſhe is miſtreſs of our language; 
for we may perceive in her ideas, 
ſhadows of ſentiment, which ſhe is 
unhappy at not being able to expreſs. 
Her eyes, her geſtures, her features, 
every thing about her, proclaims in- 
genious thoughts, which only want 
« words to call them forth. This, ſiſter, 
© will be an amuſement to you, and 
C yu will ſee her mind open like a 
o 
s flower with a multitude of thorns.” 

Lady Albury conſtantly gave Engliſh 
leſſons to her pupil, and the Jatter ren- 
dered them every day more intereſting, 
by intermingling with them ſtrokes of 
ſentiment, of a vivacity and delicacy 
which belongs only to pure nature, It 
was a triumph to her but to make diſ- 
covery of a word, which expreſſed any 

entle affection of the ſoul. She made 

e molt natural, the moſt touching 
applications of them. Nelſon arrived; 
ſhe flew to him, and repeated her leſſon 
to him with a joy and ſimplicity, which 
yet he found only amuſing. Juliet alone 
ſaw the danger, and wanted to prevent it, 

She began, by making Coraly under- 
ſtand, that it was not polite to thee and 

| Dd 3 thow 
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ower.—“ Yes, my brother, as a 
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thou it, and that ſhe ſhould ſay you: at 
teaft, unleſs it were a brother and a 
ſiſter, Coraly made her explain what 
politeneſs was, and aſked what it was 
good for, if brother and ſiſter had no 
need of it? They told her, that in the 
world it ſupplied the place of good- 
humour, She concluded, that jt was 
uſeleſs to thoſe who wiſhed well to each 
other, They added, that it diſplayed a 
defire of obliging and of pleaſing, She 
replied, that this defire diſplayed itſelf 
without politeneſs: then giving for an 
example Juliet's little dog, which never 


— 


4 N her, and careſſed her perpetually, 


e aſked if he was polite, Juliet en- 
trenched herſelf behind the punctilios 
of decorum, which approved not, ſaid 
ſhe, the too free and joyous air of Coraly 
towards Nelſon; and the latter, who 
bad the idea of jealouſy, becauſe Nature 
gives us the ſenſation of it, imagined 
within herſelf that the ſiſter was jealous 
of the kindneſſes which her brother did 
der. No,” ſaid ſhe to her, © I will 
« afflift you no longer. I love you, I 
* ſubmit, and I will ſay you to Nel- 
s ſon.* 

He was ſurprized at this change in 
Coraly's language, and complained of 
it to Juliet, * Fe you," ſaid he, * diſ- 
© pleaſes me in her mouth; it agrees 
* not with her ſimplicity.—“ It dif- 
© pleaſes me too,” replied the Indian: 
© it has ſomething rebuffing and ſevere; 
© whereas the 7hou is fo ſoft! fo inti- 
* mate! ſo attrafting!'—"" Do go" hear, 
© ſiſter? She begins to underſtand the 
language. Ha! it is not that which 
© makes me uneaſy: with a foul like 
© her's, we expreſs ourſelves but too 
« well.” Explain to me, ſaid Co- 
raly to Nelſon, * whence can ariſe the 
« ridiculous cuſtom of ſaying you, in 
„ ſpeaking to a ſingle perſon.'— It 
© ariſes,child, from the pride and weak - 
© neſs of man: he perceives that he is 
© inſignificant, being but one; he en- 
« deayours to double himſelf, to multi- 
© ply himſelf in idea. Yes, I com- 
« prehend that folly; but thou, Nelſon, 
© thou art not vain enough—' Again! 
interrupted Juliet with a ſevere tone. 
Hey ! what, ſiſter, are you going to 
© chide her Come, Coraly, come to 
© me. I forbid her.“ How cruel 
© you are? Is the in danger with me? 
« Do you fuſpe& me.of laying ſnares 
# for her? Ah! leave her that pure 
s ature; leave her the amiable candour 


* 


* of her country and age. Wherefore 
* tarniſh in her that flower of innocence, 
© more precious than virtue itlelf, and 
which our factitious manners have ſo 
much difficulty to ſupply? It ſeems to 
me that Nature is afflicted when the 
idea of evil penetrates into the ſoul. 
Alas! it is a venomous plant, which 
grows wild but too readily, without 
our giving ourſelves the trouble of 
ſowing it.'—* What you ſay is very 
fine, to be ſure; but fince evil exiſts 
we muſt avoid it; and in order to 
avoid it, we muſt know it. Ahl my 
poor little Coraly,* faid Nelſon, into 
what a world art thou tranſplanted! 
What manners are thoſe, in which we 
are obliged to loſe one half of our in- 
nocence, in order to ſave the other!” 
In proportion as the moral ideas in- 
creaſed in the young Indian's mind, ſhe 
loſt her gaiety, and natural ingenuouſ- 
neſs, Every new inſtitution ſcemed to 
her a new fetter. © Another duty!” 
ſaid ſhe; another prohibition ! My 
* ſoul is enveloped as with a net; they 
© are going ſoon to render it immove- 
© able,” That they made a crime of 
what was hurtful, Coraly comprehend- 
ed without difficulty; but ſhe could not 
imagine any harm in what did no harm 
to any body. What greater happi- 
* neſs in living together, ſaid ſhe, than 
© to ſee one another with pleaſure? and 
© why conceal from ourſelves fo ſweet 
* an impreſſion? Is not pleaſure a bleſſ- 
© ing? Why then hide it from the per- 
© ſon who occaſions it? They pretend 
© to feel it with thoſe whom they do 
© not love, and to feel none with thoſe 
s whom they do! Some enemy of truth 
© deviſed theſe manners.” 

Reflections of this ſort plunged her 
into melancholy ; and when Juliet re- 
proached her with it, You know the 
© cauſe of it, ſaid ſhe: every thing 
„that is contrary to Nature muſt make 
© her forrowful; and in your manners 
© every thing is contrary to Nature.“ 
Coraly, in * little impatiences had 
ſomething ſo ſoft and touching, that 
Lady Albury accuſed herſelf of afflict- 
ing her by too much rigour. Her man- 
ner of conſoling her, and of reftoring to 
her her good - humour, was by employ- 
ing her in little ſervices, and by com- 
manding her as her child. The 25 
ſure of thinking that ſhe was uſeful, 
flattered her ſenſibly: ſhe foreſaw the 
inſtant, in order to ſeize it; oy the 
ame 
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ſame attentions that ſhe paid to Juliet, 
ſhe wanted to pay to Nelſon, and they 
diſtreſſed her by moderating her zeal. 
* The good offices of ſervitude,” ſaid 
ſhe, * are low and vile, becauſe they are 
© not voluntary; but from the moment 
© that they are free, there is no longer 
« ſhame, and friendſhip ennobles them. 
Fear not, my good friend, that F shall 
« ſuffer myſelf to be abaſed. Though 
© very young, before I quitted India, I 
© kn+-w the ignity of the tribe in which 
I was born; and when your fine ladies 
© and young lords come to examine me 


© with ſuch familiar curioſity, their diſj- 


© dainonly elevates my ſoul, and I per- 
« ceive that I am well worth them all. 
© But with you and Nelſon, who love 
me as your daughter, what can there 
© be humiliating to me ?” 

Nelſon himſelt ſecmed ſometimes con- 
fuſed at the trouble ſhe took. You 
© are very vain, then, ſaid ſhe to him, 
© ſince you bluſhat having need of me! 
I am not ſo proud as you; ſerve me; 
I ſhall be flattered with it.“ 

All theſe ſtrokes of an ingenuous and 
ſenſible ſoul, made Lady Albury uneaſy. 
U tremble," ſaid ſhe to Nelſon, when 
they were alone; * I tremble, leſt ſhe 
© love you, and Jeſt that love occaſion 
© her unhappineſs.” He took this hint 
for an injury to innocence. * See there, 
4 now, ſaid he, how the abuſe of 
words alters and diſplaces ideas. Co- 
raly loves me, I know itz but ſhe 
loves me as you do. Is there any 
thing more natural than to attach 
one's ſelf to the perſon who does us 
good? Is it a fault inthis girl, if the 
tender and lively expreſſion of a ſen- 
timent ſo juſt, and ſolaudable, is pro- 
faned in our manners? Whatever cri- 
minality we afhx to it, has it ever 
come into her thought? —“ No, bro- 
ther, you do not underſtand me. No- 
thing more innocent than her love for 
you; but But, filter, why ſup- 
poſe, why want it to be love? It is true 
and pure friendſhip for me, which ſhe 
© has for you likewiſe.—“ You per- 
© ſuade yourſelf, Nelſon, that it is the 
« ſame ſentiment; will you make trial 
* of it? Let us have the appearance of 
«© ſeparating, and of reducing her to the 
© choice of quitting the one or the other.” 


wt See there, now: ſnares! wiles! Why 


© impoſe them on her? Why teach her 
to diſlemble? Alas! does her foul 


« praftiſe diſguiſe ? Yes, L begin to 


_ 
conſtrain her: ſhe is grown afraid of 


me, ever ſince ſhe has loved you. 
And why have you inſpired her with 


that fear? You would have us be in- 


s 

« 

* 

c 

* genuous, and you make it daygerous 
© to be fo; you recommend truth, and 
© if it eſcape, you make it a reproach. 
Ah! Nature is not to blame: ſhe 
* would be frank if ſhe had liberty; it 
© is the art which is employed to con- 
© {train her that gives her a bias to fal- 
« fity,'—* Thele are very grave reflec- 
tions for what is in fact a mere jeſt? 
© For, after all, what docs the whole 
© amount to? To make Coraly uneaſy 
© fot a moment, in order to ſee to which 
© fide her heart will incline: that is all. 
— That is all: but chat is a falſity; and, 


« which is worſe, an afflicting one. 


« Let us think no more of it: it anſwers 
© no end to examine what we would not 
* ſee.'—* I, filter! I only want infor- 


© mation to know how to behave. The 


manner alone has diſpleated mez but 


no matter: what do you require of 


© me? '—* Silence, and a ſerious air. 
« Coraly comes; now you ſhall hear. 
© What is the matter, now?” ſaid Co- 
raly, on coming up to them: Nelſon 
in one corner! Juliet in the other! 
Are you diſpleaſed? - Wehavejuft 
taken, ſaid Juliet to her, © a reſolu- 
tion which afflicts us; but there was 
a neceſſity of coming to it. We are 
no longer to live together; each of 
us is to have an houſe of our own; 
and we are agreed to leave you the 
choice,” 
At theſe words, Coraly viewed Juliet 
with eyes immoveable, with forrow and 
aſtoniſhment, It is I, ſaid ſhe, * that 
am the cauſe of your wanting to quit 
© Nelion, You are diſpleaſed that he 
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© loves me; you are jealous of the —4 
m 


© which a young orphan inſpires 

© with, Alas! what will you not envy, 
if youenvy pity, if you envy her wha 
© loves you, and who would give her 


© life for you, the only valuable thing 


c which is left her? You are unjuſt, my 

© lady; yes, you are unjult, Your bro» 
© ther, in loving me, loves not you lelsz 

© and if it were poſſible he would love 

* you more, for my ſentiments would 

© paſs into his ſoul, and I have nothing 

© to inſpire into him towards you but 
© complaiſance and love. 

Juliet would fain have perſuaded her, 
that ſhe and Nelſon parted good friends. 
© It is impoſſible,* ſaid ſhe: you 

made 


» 
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made it your delight to live together; 
and fince when is it become neceſſary 
that you ſhould have two houſes? 
People who love one another are never 
put to ſtraits; diftance pleaſes. only 
thoſe who hate each other.-You, O 
Heaven! You to hate! reſumed ſhe, 
And who will love, if two hearts, ſo 
good, fo virtuous, do not. It is I, 
wreich as I am, that have brought 
trouble into the houſe of peace. I 
will baniſh myſelf from it: yes, I be- 
ſeech you, ſend me back into my own 
country. I ſhall there find fouls ſen- 


who will not make it a crime in me 
to inſpire a little pity.” , 
. © You forget, ſaid Juliet to her, that 
© you are our charge.'—" I am free," 
replied the young Indian fiercely: * I 
may diſpoſe of myſelf. What ſhould 
I do here? With whom ſhould I live? 
© With what eyes would one of you re- 
« gard me, after having deprived you of 
© the other? Should I ſupply the place 
© of a ſiſter to Nelſon? Should I conlole 
« you for the loſs of a brother? To oc- 
© cafion the unhappineſs of what alone 
© T love! No, you ſhall not part: my 
© arms ſhall be a chain to you.“ Then 
running towards Nelſon, and ſeizing 
him by the hand; Come, ſaid ſhe to 
him, * ſwear to your ſiſter, that you 
© love nothing in the world fo well as 
© her.“ Nelſon, touched to the bottom 
of his ſou], ſuffered himſelf to be led to 
his ſiſter's feet; and Coraly, throwing 
herſelf on Juliet's neck, Von,“ con- 
tinued ſhe, if you are my mother, par- 
don him for having loved your child: 
£ his heart has enough for us both; and 
« if you are any loſer there, mine ſhall 
c indemnify you for it.— Ah! dan- 
< gerous girl,” ſaid Juliet, © what ſor- 
© rows will you ſoon occaſion us! 
©. Ah, ſiſter, cried Nelſon, who felt 


himſelf preſſed by Coraly againſt Juliet's | 


boſom, have you the heart to afflict 
« this poor girl!” £ 

"Coraly, enchanted at her triumph, 
kiſſed Juliet tenderly, at the very inſtant 
when Nelſon put his face to his ſiſter's. 
He felt his cheek touch the glowing 
cheek of Coraly, ſtill wet with tears. 
He was ſurprized at the confuſion and 
extaſy 


6.ly a ſimple emotion of the ſenſes: it 
goes not to the ſoul, I am myſelf, 
and I am ſure of myſelf, He dif 


ſible tomy misfortune and to my tears, 


which this accident occaſioned 
him. <* Happily, that,” ſaid he, © is on- 
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ſembled, however, from his ſiſter, what 
he would fain have concealed from him- 
ſelf He tenderly conſoled Coraly, in 
confeſſing to her that all they had juſt 
ſaid to her, to make her uneaſy, was no- 
thing more than a jeſt. But what is 
* no jeſt,* added he, is the counſel! 
which I give you of diſtruſting, my 
dear Coraly, your own heart, which 
is too innocent, and too ſenſible. No- 
thing more charming than this affect - 
ing and tender diſpoſition; but the 
beſt things very often become dange- 
rous by their exceſs.” | 
© Will you not quiet my uneafineſſes?” 
ſaid Coraly to Juliet, as ſoon as Nelſon 
was retired. * Though you tell me fo, 
„it is not natural to make ſport of my 
© ſorrow. There is ſomething ſerious 
in this paſtime, I ſee you deeply 
moved; Nelſon himſelf was ſeized 
with I know not what terror; I felt 
his hand tremble in mine; .my eyes 
met his, and I ſaw there ſomething ſo 
tender, and fo ſorrowful at the ſame 
time! He dreads my ſenſibility. He 
ſeems to be afraid that I ſhould de- 
liver myſelf up to it. My good friend, 
would it be any harm to love?'— 
Yes, child, fince we muſt tell you ſo; 
it is a misfortune both for you and 
for him, A woman; you may have 
ſeen it in the Indies as well as among 
us; a woman is deſtined for the ſo- 
ciety of one man alone; and by that 
union, ſolemnized and ſacred, the plea- 
ſure of loving becomes a duty to her.” 
—* Iknow it.“ ſaid Coraly ingenuoufſly: 
„that is what they call marriage.*— 
© Yes, Coraly; and that friendſhip is 
© laudable between two married per- 
© ſons; but till then it is forbidden. 
That is notreaſonable,' ſaid the young 
Indian: for before uniting one to the 
* other, we muſt know whether we love 
each other; and it is hut in propor- 
© tion to our love before- hand, that we 
«are ſure of loving afterwards, For 
example, if Nelſon loved me as I love 
© him, it would be clear that each of 
us had met their counter - part. And 
© do you not ſee in how many reſpects, 
and by how many compacts, we are 
* ſlaves; and that you are not deſtined. 
for Nelſon?*—< I underſtand you," 
ſaid Coraly, looking down; © I am poor, 
© and Nelſon is dick; but my ill for- 
© tune at leaſt does not forbid me to 
© honour and cheriſh beneficent virtue. 
If a tree had ſentiment, it would _ | 
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© itfelf in ſeeing the perſon who culti- 
© vates it repoſe Rimſelf under it's ſhade, 
© breathe the perfume of it's flowers, 
© and taſte the ſweetneſs of it's fruits: 
© Tam that tree, cultivated by you two, 
© and Nature has given me a ſoul.” 

Juliet ſmiled at the compariſon; but 
ſhe ſoon gave her to underſtand, that 
nothing would be leſs decent, than what 
to her ſeemed fo juſt, Coraly heard 
her, and bluſhed; from that time, to 
her gaiety,to her natural ingenuouſneſs, 
ſucceeded an air the moſt reſerved, and 
a converſation the moſt timid. What 
hurt her moſt in our manners, though 
ſhe might have ſeeen examples of it in 
India, was the exceſſive inequality of 
riches: but ſhe had not yet been humi- 
liated by it; ſhe was ſo now for the firſt 
time. 

Madam, ſaid ſhe, the next day, to 
Juliet, © my life is ſpent in inſtructing 
© myſelf in things which are rather ſu- 
perfluous. An induſtry, which fur- 
niſhes bread, would be much more 
uſeful to me. It is a reſource, which 
I beſeech you to be pleaſed to procure 
me. — You will never be reduced 
to that, ſaid Lady Albury; and, 
not to mention us, it is not for no- 
thing that Blanford has aſſumed to- 
. wards you the quality of father,'— 
Favours, replied Coraly, bind us 
much oftener than we would chuſe. 
It is not diſgraceful to receive them; 
but I clearly perceive that it is ſtill 
© more reputable to do without them.“ 
It was in vain that Juliet complained of 
this exceſs of delicacy: Coraly would 
not hear of amuſements, or of uſeleſs 
ſtudies. Amidſt the labours which ſuit 
feeble hands, ſhe choſe thoſe which re- 
quired the moſt addrels and underſtand- 
ing; and,\on applying herſelf to them, 
her only anxiety was to know whether 
they afforded a ſubſiſtence. © You will 
© leave me then?” ſaid Juliet. I would 
© put myſelf, replied Coraly, above 
© all wants, except that of loving you. 
I would have it in my power to rid 
you of me, if I am any. obſtacle to 
our happineſs; but if I can contti- 

ute to it, entertain no fear of my re- 
moving myſelf. I am uſeleſs, and 
yet I am dear to you; that diſintereſt- 
© .edneſs is an example which I think 
s myſelf worthy of imitating.” 

Nelſon knew not what to think of 
Coraly's application to a labour merel 
mechanical, and of the diſguſt whic 
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had ſeized her for matters of pure en- 
tertainment. He ſaw with the ſame 
ſurprize, the modeſt ſimplicity which ſhe 
had aſſumed in her dreſs; he aſked her 
the reaſon. I am trying what it is to 
© be poor,” replied ſhe, with a ſmile; 
and caſting her eyes downwards, be- 
dewed them with her tears. Theſe 
words, and involuntary tears, touched 
him to the ſoul. © O Heaven!” ſaid he, 
can my ſiſter have made her afraid of 
* ſzeing herſelf poor and deſolatel' As 
ſoon as he was alone with Juliet, he 

reſſed her to clear up the matter to 

m. 

Alas!“ ſaid he, after having heard 
her, what cruel pains you take to 
« poiſon her life and mine! Though 
vou were leſs certain of her innocence, 


are you not perſuaded of my honour?* 


— Ah, Nelſon! it is not the crime, it 
is the misfortune which terrifies me. 
You ſee with what dangerous ſecurity 
ſhe delivers herſclf up to the pleaſure 
of ſeeing you; how ſhe attaches her- 
ſelf inſenſibly to youz how Nature 
leads her, without her knowledge, into 
the ſnare, Ah, brother! at your a 

and her's, the name of friendſhip is 
buta veil. And whycan I notleave 
you both under the illuſion! No, Nel- 
ſon, your duty is dearer to me than 
youreaſe, Coraly is deſtined for your 
friend; he himſelf has confided her to 
you; and, without intending it, you 
take her from him.“ I, filter! what 
is it you dare to warn me of? Of 
what you ought to ſhun. I would 
have her, at the (ame time that the 
loves you, conſent to give herſelf to 
Blanford; I would have him flatter 
himſelf with being loved by her, and 
be happy with her; but will ſhe be 
happy with bim? Were you ſen- 
ſible only of pity, of which ſhe is 
ſo worthy, what ſorrow would you 
not feel at having troubled, perhaps 
for ever, the repoſe of this unfor- 
tunate young creature? But it would 
be a prodigy to ſee her conſume with 
love, and you do nothing more than 
pity her. You will love her- Will, 
do I ſay? Ah, Nelſon! Heaven grant 
that you do not already!'— Yes, 
ſiſter, it is time to take whatever reſo- 
lution you pleaſe, I onl of you 
to ſpare the ſenſibility of that innocent 
© ſou!, and not to afflit her too much. 
— Your abſence will afflict her with - 
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* her. This is the time of the year for 
* the country; I was to follow you 
s there, and to bring Coraly; do — 
go alone: we will remain at London. 
Write, however, to Blan ford, that we 
* have occaſion for his return.” 

From the moment the Indian faw 
that Nelſon left her at London with 
Juliet, ſhe thought herſelf caſt into a 
defart, and abandoned by all nature. 
But as ſhe had learned to be aſhamed, 
and of courſe to diſſemble, ſhe pretend- 
ed, as an excuſe tor her forrow, the 
dlame ſhe took to herſelf of having ſe. 
parated them from each other. You 
* was to have followed him,“ ſaid the 
to Lady Albury; it is I that keep you 
* here. Ah, wretch that I am! leave 
me alone, abandon me!* And in ſay- 
ing theſe words ſhe wept bitterly. The 
more Juliet tried to divert her, the more 
the increaſ:d her forrows. All the ob- 
jects which ſurrounded her, ſerved only 
juſt to touch her ſenſes; one idea alone 
poſſeſſed her toul. There was a neceſ- 
fity for a kind of violence to draw her 
from it; but the inſtant they left her 
to herſelf, it ſeemed as if one ſaw her 
thought fly back again to the object 
which ſhe had been made to quit. If 
the name of Nelſon was pronounced 
before her, a deep bluſh overſpread her 
viſage, her boſom hea ved, her lips trem- 
bled, her whole body was ſeized with a 
ſenſible ſhivering. Juliet ſurprized her 
in a walk, tracing out on the ſand, from 
place to place, the letters of that dear 
name. Nelſon's picture decorated Ju- 
let's apartment; Coraly's eyes never 
failed to fix themitlves upon it, as ſoon 
as they were free: it was in vain ſhe 
wanted to turn them aſide; they ſoon 
returned there again, as it were of them- 
ſelves, and by one of thoſe emotions, in 
which the ſoul is accomplice, and not 
confidante. The gloomineſs into which 
the was plunged diſperſed at this fight, 
her work fel} out of her hands, and the 
utmoſt tenderneſs of (ſorrow and love 
animated ber beauty. 

Lady + appt thought it her duty to 
remove this feeble image. This was to 
Coraly the moſt diftreſsful misfortune. 
Her air now broke all bounds. 
© Cruel friend!“ faid ſhe to Juliet, you 
s delight in afflicting me. You would 
4 have all my life be only forrow and 
* bitterneſs. If any thing ſoftens my 
< troubles, you cruelly take it from me. 
„Met content to bawiſh from me the 
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man I love, his very ſhadow has too 
many charms for me; you e me 
the pleaſure, the feeble pleaſure, of 
ſeeing it.'—" Ah, unhappy girl ! what 
would you ?'—-" Love, adore him! 
lire for him, while he ſhall live for 
another, I hope nothing, I aſk no- 

thing. My hands are (ufficient to en- 
able me to live, my heart is ſufficient 
to enable me to love. I am trouble- 
ſome to you, perhaps odious; remove 
me from you, and leave me only that 
image wherein his ſoul breathes, or 
wherein I think at leaſt I ſee it breathe. 
I will fee it, I will ſpeak w it; I will 
perſuade myſelf that it ſees my tears 
flow, that it hears my ſighs, and that 
it is touched by them. And where- 
fore, my dear Coraly, nouriſh this 
cruel flame, which devours you? I 
| afflift you! but it is for your good, 
and Nelſon's peace. Would you ren- 
der him unhappy? He will be fo, if 
he knows that you love him; and ftill 
more ſo if he loves you. You are not 
in a condition to hear my reaſons; 
but this inclination which we think 
fo ſweet, would be the poiſon of his 
life. Have pity, my dear child, of 
tre friend, and my brother: ſpare 

im the remorſe, the complaints, which 
would bring him to his grave,” Co- 
raly trembled ai this diſcourſe. She 
prefled Lady Albury to tell her how 
Nelſon's love for her could be ſo fatal 
to him. To explain myſelf farther,” 
ſaid Juliet, * would be to render odious 
© to you, what you ought for ever to 
© cheriſh. But the molt ſacred of all 
© duties forbids him the hope of being 
© yours.” 

How is it poſſible to expreſs the diſ- 
treſs into whichCoraly's ſoul was plung- 
ed! „What manners! what a coun- 
© try!” (aid ſhe, wherein one cannot 
* diſpoſe of one's ſelf; wherein the firſt 
of all bleſſings, mutual love, is a ter- 
« rible evil! I muſt tremble, then, at 
“ ſeeing Nelſon again! I muſt tremble 
* at pleaſing him! At pleaſing him! 
Alas! T would give my life to be one 
moment, in his eyes, as amiable as he 
© is in mine. Let me baniſh myſelf 
from this fatal ſhore, where it is made 
© a misfortune to be loved.“ | 

Coraly heard, every day, of veſſels 
ſailin os her country. She reſolved 
to embark, without taking leave of Ju- 


liet. Only one evening, on going to 
Mn er 
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hand, her lips preſſed her more tenderly 
than uſual, and that ſome profound ſighs 
eſcaped her. She leaves me more 
moved than ever before,” ſaid Juliet, 
alarmed. * Her eyes are fixed on mine 
« with the moſt lively expreſhon of ten- 
« derneſs and forrow, What paſſes in 
© her ſoul?* This uneaſineſs diſturb- 
ed her the whole night, and the next 
morning ſhe ſent to know if Coraly was 
not yet up. They told her that ſhe was 
gone out alone, and in a very plain 
dreſs, and that ſhe had taken the way to 
the water-ſide. Lady Albury gets up 
in diftreſs, and orders them to go in 
purſuit of the Indian, They find her 
on board a veſſel, begging her paſſage, 
environed by ſailors whom her beauty, 
her graces, her youth, the ſound of her 
voice, and, above all, the native ſimpli— 
city of her requeſt, raviſhed with fſur- 
prize and admiration. She had nothing 
with her but bare neceſſaries. Every 
thing they had given her which was va- 
luable, ſhe had left behind, excepting a 
little heart of cryſtal, which ſhe had re- 
ceived from Nelſon. 

At the name of Lady Albury, ſhe 
ſubmitted without feſiſtance, and ſuff-r- 
ed herſelf to be conveyed home. She 
appeared before her a little confuſed at 
her elopement; but to her reproaches 
ſhe anſwered, that ſhe was unhappy and 
free. What, my dear Coraly! do you 
* ſee nothing here but unhappineſs ?'— 
© If I ſaw here only my own, ſaid ſhe, 
I ſhould never leave you. It is Nel- 
© ſon's unhappineſs that frights me, and 
© it is for his peace that I would fly.“ 

Juliet knew not what to reply : ſhe 
durſt not talk to her of the rights which 
Blanford had acquired over her: this 
would have been to make her hate him, 
as the cauſe of her unhappineſs. She 
choſe rather to leſſen her fears. © I could 
© not conceal from you, ſaid ſhe to her, 
© all the danger of a fruitleſs love; but 
© the evil is not without remedy. Six 
© months of abſence, reaſon, friendſhip, 
© how can we tell? Another object, 
© perhaps The Indian interrupt- 
ed her. Say death; there is my only 
* remedy, What! will reaſon cure me 
of loving the molt accompliſhed, the 
moſt worthy of men? Will ſix months 
of abſence give me a ſoul that loves 
him not? Does time change nature? 
Friendſhip will pity me : but will it 
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cure me? Another object! You do 
You do not do me that 
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injuſtice. There are not two Nelſons 
in the world; but though chere were 
a thouſand, I have but one heart; that 
is given away, It is, you fay, a fatal 
gift: that I do not comprehend; but 
if it be fo, ſuffer me to baniſh myſelf 
from Nelſon, to hide from him my 
perſon and my tears, He is not in- 
ſenſible, he would be moved at it; 
and if it he a misfortune to him to 
love me, pity might lead him to it, 
Alas! who can, with indifference, ſee 
himſelf cheriſhed as a father, revered 
as a god? Who can ſee himſelf loved, 
as I love him, and not love in his 
turn?'—* You will not expole him to 
that danger,“ replied Juliet; * you 
will conceal your weaknels from him, 
and you will triumph over it. No, 
Coraly, it is not the ſtrength that is 
wanting to you, but the courage of 
virtue.'—" Alas! I have courage a- 
gainſt misfortune; but is there any 
againſt love? And what virtue would 
you have me oppoſe to him ? They all 
act in concert with him. No, my 
lady, you talk to no purpoſe: you 
throw clouds over my underſtanding; 
you ſhed not the leait light on it, Let 
me ſee and hear Nelſon ; he ſhall de- 
cide upon my life,” | 
Lady Albury, in the moſt cruel per- 
plexity, ſeeing the unhappy Coraly wt- 
thering and pining in tears, and beg- 
ging to be ſuffered to depart, reſolved to 
write to Nelſon, that he might come 
and diſſuade the poor girl from her de- 
ſign of returning to India, and preſerve 
her from that diſguſt of life which daily 
conſumed her. But Nelion himſelf was 
not leſs to be pitied. Scarce had he 
quitted Coraly, but he perceived the 
danger of ſeeing her, by the repugnance 
which he had to leave her. All that 
had appeared only play to him with her 
became ſerious on being deprived of 
her. In the ſilence of ſolitude, he had 
interrogated his foul: he had found 
there friendſhip languiſhing, zeal for the 
publick good weakenel, nay almolt ex- 
tinguithed, and Love alone ruling there, 
with that ſweet and tertible ſway which 
he exerciſts over good hearts, He per- 
ceived, with horror, that his very rcaſon 
had ſuffered ii{c}f to be ſeduced, The 
rights of Blauford were no longer ſo 
ſacred; and the involuntary crime of 
depriving bim ef Coraly's heart was at 
leaſt very excuſeable: after all, the In- 
dian was free, and Blanford himſelf 
E e would 
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would not have wiſhed to impoſe it on 
her as a duty to be his. Ah, wretch !" 
cried Nelſon, terrified at theſe ideas, 
© whither does a blind paſſion lead me 
aſtray ! The poiſon of vice gains upon 
me: my heart is already corrupted, 
© Is it for me to examine whether the 
charge, which is committed to me, be- 
longs to the perſon who commits it? 
© And am I made the judge, to whom 
it belongs, when I have promiſed to 
© keep it? The Indian 1s free; but 
© am I ſo? Should I doubt the rights 
of Blanford, if it were not in order to 
© uſurp them? My crime was, at firſt, 
L e but it is no longer ſo, 
© the moment I conſent to it. I juſtify 
4 perjury! I think a faichleſs friend ex- 
© cnſable! Who would have told thee, 
E Nelſon, who would have told thee, 
© that on embracing the virtuous Blan- 
© ford, thou ſhouldeſt call in doubt, 
E whether it were permitted thee to ra- 
© viſh from him the woman who is to 
© he his wife, and whom he delivered 
© up to thy truſt? To what a degree 
E does Love debaſe a man; and what a 
© ſtrange revolution it's intoxication 
© makes in a heart! Ah, let him rend 
6 mine if he will; he ſhall not mzke it 
c either perfidious or baſe: and if my 
© reaſon abandon me, my conſcience, at 
© leaſt, ſhall not betray me. It's light is 
© incorruptiblez the cloud of paſſions 
© cannot obſcure it: there is my guide; 
* and friendſhip, honour, and fidelity, 
© have ſtill ſome ſupport.” 

In the mean time Coraly's image pur- 
ſued him perpetually. If he had only 
ſeen her with all her charms, arrayed in 
ſimple beauty, bearing in her counte- 
nance the ſerenity of innocence, the 
ſmile of candour on her lips, the fire of 
deſire in her eyes, and in all the graces 
of her perſon the attracting air of volup- 
tuouſneſs, he would have found in his 
principles, in the ſeverity of his manners, 
ſufficient force to withitand ſeduction ; 
but he thought he ſaw that amiable 
girl as ſenſihle as himſelf, more fteble, 
with no other defence than a prudence 
which was not her own, innocently a- 
bandoning herſelf to an inclination which 
would be her unhappineſs; and the pity 
which ſhe inſpired him with, ſerved as 
fuel to his love. Nelſon blamed himſelf 
For loving Coraly, but forgave him- 
ſelf for pitying her. Senſible of the evils 
which he was on the point of being the 
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cauſe of, he could not paint to himſelf 
her tears, without thinking of the fine 
eyes which were to ſhed them, and the 
heaving boſom which they would be- 
dew : thus the reſolution of forgetting 
her rendered her ſtill dearer to him. 
He attached himſelf to her by renounc. 
ing her: but in proportion as he per- 
ceived himſelf weaker, he became more 
courageous. * Let me give over, ſaid 
he, © the thoughts of a cure : I exhauſt 
* myſelf in fruitleſs efforts. It is a fit 
which I muſt ſuffer to go off. I burn, 
J languiſh, I die; but all that is mere 
ſuffering, and J am anſwerable to 
nobody but myſelf for what paſſes 
within. Provided nothing eſcape me 
from without that diſcovers my paſ- 
ſion, my friend has no reaſon to com- 
plain. It is only a misfortune to be 
weak ; and I have the courage to be 
unhappy.” 
It was in this reſolution of dying, 
rather than betraying his friendihip, that 
he received the letter from his ſiſter. He 
read it with emotion, an extaſy that 
was inexpreſſible. Oh, ſweet and ten- 
* der victim, ſaid he, thou groaneſt, 
thou wouldeſt ſacrifice thyſelf to my 
repoſe, and to my duty! Pardon! 
Heaven 1s my witneſs, that I feel, 
more ſtrongly than thyſelf, all the 
pangs which I occaſion thee. Oh, 
may my friend, thy huſband, ſoon ar- 
rive, and wipe away thy precious tears! 
He will love thee as I love thee; he 
will make his own happineſs thine. 
However, I mutt ſee her, in order to 
detain and conſole her. Why ſhould I 
lee her? To what do I expole myſelf? 
Her touching graces, her ſorrow, her 
love; her tears, which I occaſion to 
flow, and which it would be ſo ſweet to 
dry up; thoſe ſighs, which a heart ſim- 
ple and artleſs ſuffers to eſcape ; that 
language of nature, in which a foul 
the moſt ſenſible paints itſelf with ſo 
much candour : what trials to ſup- 
port ! What will become of me; and 
what can I ſay to her! No matter: 
I muit ſee her, and talk to her as a 
friend and a father. After ſeeing her, 
I only ſhall be the more uneaſy, the 
more unhappy for it; but it 1s not 
my own peace that is in queſtion, it 
is her's: and, above all, the happineſs 
of a friend depends on it; a friend 
for whom ſhe muſt live. I am cer- 
tain of ſubduing myſelf, and how 
« painful 
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© painful ſoever the conteſt may be, it 
* would be a weakneſs and ſhame to 
© avoid it.“ | 

At Nelſon's arrival, Coraly, trem- 
bling and confuſed, ſcarce dare preſent 
herſelf to him. She had wi ſhed his re- 
turn with ardour; and at ſeeing him, 
a mortal chilneſs glided through her 
veins. She appeared, as it were, be- 
fore a judge who was preparing, with 
one ſingle word, to decide her fate. 

What were Nelſon's feelings, on ſee- 
ing the roſes of youth faded on her 
beautiful cheeks, and the fire of her 
eyes almoſt extinguiſhed ! © Come,” ſaid 
Juhet to her brother, © appeaſe the mind 
* of this poor girl, and cure her of her 
* melancholy. She is eaten up with the 
* vapours with me; ſhe wants to return 
© to India.“ 

Nelſon ſpeaking to her in a friendly 
manner, wanted to engage her, by gen- 
tle reproaches, to explain herſelf before 
his ſiſter : but Coraly kept filence, and 
Juliet perceiving that ſhe was a reſtraint 
upon her, went away. 

What is the matter with you, Co- 
© raly? What have we done to you ?* 
ſaid Nelſon. * What ſorrow preſſes 
you?! Do not you know it? Muſt 
© you not have ſeen that my joy and my 
© ſorrow can no longer have more than 
© one cauſe? Cruel friend! I live only 
through you, and you fly me: you 
would have me die! But you would 
not have it ſo; they make you do it : 
they do more, they require of me to 
renounce you, and to forget you. 
© They fright me, they damp my very 
© ſoul, and they oblige you to make me 
© diltrafted, I aſk of you but one fa- 
© vour,' continued ſhe, throwing her- 
ſelf at his knees; * it is totell me whom 
* I offend in loving you, what duty I 
© betray, and what evil I occaſion. Are 
there here laws ſo cruel, are there ty- 
rants ſo rigorous, as to forbid me the 
moſt worthy uſe of my heart and my 
reaſon? Muſt we love nothing in the 
world ? or, if I may love, can I make 
a better choice?” 

My dear Coraly,” replied Nelſon, 
nothing is truer, nothing is more ten- 
der, than the friendſhip which attaches 
me to you. It would be impoſſible, 
1t would be even unjuſt, that you 
ſhould not be ſenſible of it.—“ Ah! 
I revive, this is talking reaſon.— 
But though it would be extremely 
agreeable to me to be what you hold 
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deareſt in the world, it is what I can» 
not 2 neither ought I even to 
conſent to it,'— Alas! now I don't 
underſtand you.'—* When my friend 
confided you to my care, he was dear 
to you?'—"* He is fo ſtill.—“ You 
would have thought yourſelf happy to 
be his?'—* I believe it.'— You loved 
nothing ſo much as him in the world?“ 
— I did not know you. —“ Blanford, 
your deliverer, the depoſitary of your 
innocence, in loving you has a right 
to be loved.,'—* His tavours are al- 
ways preſent to me: I cheriſh him as 
a ſecoud father.'—* Very well: know 
that he has reſolved to unite you to 
him, by a tie (till more ſweet and ſa- 
cred than that of his favours. He has 
confided to me the half of himſelf, 
and at his return he aſpires only to 
the happineſs of being your huſband.” 
—* Ah,' taid Coraly, comforted; this 
then is the obſtacle which ſeparates us? 
© Be eaſy, it is removed. —“ How ?* 
— Never, never, I ſwear to you, will 
© Coraly be the wife of Blanford !'— 
© It mult be ſo. —“ Impoſhble! Blan- 
© ford himſelf will confeſs it.“ What! 
© he who received you from the hand of 
© adving father, and who himſelf has 
© acted as a father to you“ Under 
© that facred title I revere Blanford ; 
© but let him not require more. You 
© have then reſolve. his unhappineſs ?* 
— I have reſolved to deceive nobody. 
If I were given to Blanford, and 
Nelſon demanded my life of me, I 
would lay down my life tor Nelſon ; 
T ſhou!d be perjured to Blantord.'— 
What ſay you? —“ What I will dare 
to tell Blanford himſclt. And why 
ſhould I diſſemble it? Does love de- 
pend on myſelf?'—“ Ah, how cul- 
pable you make me!'—* You! in 
what? In being amiable in my eyes? 
Aye, Heaven diſpoſes of us. Hea- 
ven has given to Nelſon thoſe graces, 
thoſe virtues which charm me: Hea- 
ven has given to me this ſoul, which 
it has made expreſsly for Nelſon, If 
they knew how full it is of him, how 
impoſſible that it ſhould love any 
thing but you, any thing like you !— 
Let them never talk to me of living, 
if it be not for you that I live.'—* And 
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reproaches has not my friend a right 
to overwhelm me?'—* He! of what 
can he complain? What has he loſt ? 
What have you taken from him? I 
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© love Blanford as a tender father; I 
© Jove Nelſon as myſelf, and more than 
© myſelf: theſe ſen iments are not in- 
© compatible. It Blantord deliveced me 
© into your hands as a depoſit which 
was his own, it is not you, it is he 
© that is unjutt,'—* Alas! it is me, 
© who oblige you to reclaim from him 
© that treaſure of which I rob him: it 
«© would be his if it were not mine; and 
© the keeper becomes the purloiner,'— 
© No, my friend, be equitable. I was 
© my own, I am yours. I alone could 
© give mylelf away, and have given my- 
© ſelf io you. By attributing to friend- 
© ſhip rights which it has not, it is you 
© that ulurp them in it's behalt, and 
© you render yourſelf an accomplice of 
© the violence which they do me.'— 
© He, my friend! do you violence ?'— 
© What ſignifies it to me whether he 
does it himſelf, or that you do it for 
© him? Am I treated the leis like a 
© ſlave? One fingle interelt occupies 
© and touches you; but if another than 
© your friend wanted to retain me cap- 
c tive, far from ſubſcribing to it, would 
© not you make it your giory to ſet me 
© free? It is, then, only tor he ſake of 
© friendihip that you betray nature ! 
© What do I ſay ? Nature !--2nd Love, 
6 Nelſon, Love, has rot that alſo it's 
rights? Is there not forme Jaw among 
© you in favour of ſentible 1-vis? Is it 
£ juſt and generovs to overwheim, to 
drive to deſpair a fond temale, and 
« to tear, without pity, a heait whoſe 
only crime is loving vou? 

Sobs interrupted her voice z and Nel— 
ſon, who faw ber choaked with them, 
had not even time to call his filter. He 
haſtens to untie the ribbands which hound 


her boſonv ; and then all the charms of 


youth in it's fowar were unveile:| to the 
eyes of this paſiionate lover. The ter- 
ror with which he was ſe zed, rendered 
him at firlt inſenfible of them, but when 
the Indian, reluming her ſpirits, and per- 
ceiving herſelt preſled in las ams. thritled 
with love and tranſport, and when on 
opening her fine langviſhing eyes ſbe 
{ought the eyes of Nellem; © Heavenly 
powers, ſaid he, © lupport me! all my 
virtue abandons me. Live, my dear 
Coraly '—* Would you that I ſhould 
live, Nelſon | would! you then, that 
I love you 12 No, 1 ſhould He 
perjured to friendthip, I ſhould be 
unworthy to fee the light ; unworthy 
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of ſceing my friend again. Alas! he 
foretold me this, and I vouchſated 
not to believe him. I have preſumed 
too much on my own heart, Have 
pity on it, Coraly, of that heart which 
you rend to pieces. Suffer me to fly you 
and to ſubdue myſelf.—“ Ah! you 
would have my death,” ſaid ſhe to 
him, falling into a fit at his feet. Nel- 
ſon, who thinks he ſees what he loves 
expiring, ruſhes to embrace her, and re- 
ſtraining himſelf iuddenly at the fight 
of Juliet, My fiſter,* ſaid he, aſſiſt her! 
it is tor me to die!“ On ſaying theſe 
words he withdraws, 

Were is he?“ demanded Coraly, 
on opening her eyes. What have I 
done to him? Why fly me? — And 
* you, Juliet, more cruel] ſtill, why re— 
cal me to life?' Her ſorrow re- 
doubled, when ſhe learned that Nelſon 
was juſt gone; but reflection gave her 
a little hope and courage, The concern 
and tenderneſs which Nelſon had not 
been able to conceal, the terror with 
which ſhe had ſeen him ſeized, the ten- 
der words which had eſcaped him, and 
the violence which it was to him to ſub- 
due himſeif and withdraw, all perſuaded 
her that ſhe was beloved. * If it be 
true, {aid ſhe, © I am happy. Blan- 
„ford will reiurn, I will confeſs the 
© whole to him; he is too juſt and too 
* generous to want to tyrannize over me.“ 
But this illuſion was ſoon diſſipated. 

Nelton received in the country a let- 
ter trom his friend, announcing his re- 
turn. I hope,” taid he, at the end of 
lis letter, * to ſe mylelt, in three days, 
* united to ail that 1 love. Pardon, 
my friend, if I aſtociate to thee in 
n:y heart the amiable and tender Co- 
raly. My foul was a long time ſolely 
devoted to thee ; now the partakes, of 
it. I have confided to thee the ſweet- 
elt of my withes, and I have ſeen 
triendſhip applaud love. I form my 
© happinets both of one and the other; 
* I make it my felicity to think that by 
* thy cares and thoſe of thy ſiſter, I 
* ſhall ſee my dear pupil again; her 
* mind ornamented with new acquire- 
mente, her foul enriched with new 
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virtues. more amiable, if poſſible, and 
more diſpoſed to love, It will be the 
pureit bliſs to me to poſſeis her as a be- 
nefit-conferred by you. 
Read this letter,“ writ Nelſon to his 
ſiſter, * and make Coraly read it. What 
| d © a leflon 
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© a leſſon for me! What a reproach to 
© herl” | 

© It is over, ſaid Coraly, after hav- 

ing read; I ſhall never be Nelſon's; 
© but let him not aſk me to be another's. 
© The liberty of loving is a good which 
IJ am not able to renounce.* This 
reſolution ſupported her; and Nelſon in 
his ſolitude was much more unhappy 
than the. 
By what fatality,* ſaid he, is it, 
that what forms the charm of nature 
© and the delight of all hearts, the hap- 
pineſs of being loved, forms my tor- 
ment? What (ay I? Of being loved? 
That is nothing; but to be loved of 
what I love! To touch on happineſs! 
To have only to deliver myſeit up to 
it! Ah, all that I am able to do, is 
to fly! inviolable and ſacred friend- 
ſhip aiks no more. In what a con- 
dition have I ſeen this poor girl! In 
what a condition did 1 abandon her! 
She may well lay, that ſhe is the flave 
of my virtues, I lacrifice her as a 
victim, and I am venerous at her ex- 
pence. There are, then, virtues which 
wound nature; and to be honeſt, one 
is ſometimes obliged to be unſuſt and 
cruel! Oh, my friend! mayeſt thou 
gather the fruit of the efforts which it 
coſts me; enjoy the good which I re- 
ſign to thee, and live happy from my 
misfortune! Yes, I wiſh that ſhe may 
love thee; I wiſh it, Heaven 15 my 
witneſs; and the molt ſenſible of all 
my pain is, that of douhting the luc- 
ceſs of my wiſhes.” 

It was impoſſible for Nature to ſup- 
port herſelf in a ſtate ſo violent, Nel- 
ſon, after long ſtruggles, ſought repoſe; 
alas! there was no more repoſe for him. 
His conſtancy was at laſt exhauſted, and 
his diſcouraged ſoul fell into a mortal 
languor. The weaknels of his reafon, 
the inefficacy of his virtue, the image 
of a painful and ſorrowful lite, the void 
and the ſtate of annihilation into which 
his ſoul would fall if it ceaſed to love 
Coraly, the evils without intermiſſion 
which he was to ſuffer if he continued 
to love her; and, above all, the terrifying 
idea of ſeeing, of envying, of hating, 
perhaps a rival in his faithful friend; 
all rendered his life a torment to him, 
all urged him to ſhorten the courſe of 
it. Motives more ſtrong reſtrained him. 
It was not a part of Nelſon's principles, 
that a man, a citizen, might diſpoſe of 
himſelf. He made it a law to himſelf 
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to live, conſoled in his miſery if he could 
{t;1] be uſeful to the world, but con- 
ſumed with heavineſs and ſorrow, and 
become as it were inſenſible to every 
thing. . 

The time appointed for Blanford's 
return approached, It was neceſſary 
that every thing ſhould be fo diſpoſed 
as to conceal! from him the miſchief 
which his abſence had occaſioned; and 
who ſhould determine Coraly to conceal 
it, but Nelſon? He returned therefore 
to London, but languiſhing, dejected, 
to ſuch a degree, as not to be known, 
The fight of him overwhelmed Juliet 
with grief, and what impreſſion did it 
not make on the foul of Coraly! Nel- 
fon took upon him to re-encourage 
them; but that very effort only ſerved to 
com pleat his own dejettion. Theflow 
tever which conſumed him redoubled; 
he was fo:ced to give way to it; and 
this furniſhed occaſion for a new con- 
telt between his ſiſter and the young In- 
dian. The latter would not quit Nel- 
ſon's pillow. She urgently entreated 
them to accept of her care and attend- 
ance, They kept her out of the wa 
from pity to hei ſelt, and for the ſake of 
{parimg him; but the taſted not the re- 
pole which they meant to procure her, 
Every moment of the night they found 
her wandering round the apartment of 
the diſcaſed, or motionleſs on the threſh- 
old of his door, with tears in hereyes, 
her ſloul on her lips, her ear attentive to 
the ſlighteſt noiſes, every one of which 
congealed her with fear. 

Nelion perceived that his ſiſter ſuffer- 
ed her to ſce him with regret. © A fflict 
her not, laid he to her; * it is to no 
parpole: ſeverity is no longer neceſ- 
ſary. It is by gentleneſs and patience 
that we mult endeavour at our cure, 
— Coraly, my good friend, ſaid he to 
her one day when they were alone with 
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| Juliet, © you would readily give ſome- 


thing to reſtore my health, would not 


you? — O Heaven! I would give 
my lite. You can cure meat leaſt. 
Our prejudices are, perhaps, unjuſt, 
and our principles inhuman; but the 
honeſt man 1s a ſlave to them. TI have 
been Blantord's friend from my in- 
fancy, Hedependson me as on him- 
ſelf, and the chagrin of taking from 
him a heart of which he has made me 
© the keeper, is every day digging my 
grave. You may lee whether I exag- 
* gerate, I do not conceal from you 
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the ſource of the ſlow poiſon which 
£ conſumes me. You alone can dryit vp, 
© I require it not: you ſhall be ſtill free; 
© but there is no other remedy for my 
« diſeaſe. Blanford arrives. It he 
« perceive your difinclination for him, 
if yon refuſe him that hand which but 
* for me would have heen granted him, 
be aſſured that I ſhall not ſurvive his 
misfortune and my own remorſe, Our 
embraces will he our adieus. Contult 
-ourfelf, my dear child; and if you 
would that I live, reconcile me with 
myſelf, juſtify me towards my friend. 
— Ab! live, and diſpoſe of mel“ ſaid 
Coraly to him, forgetting hertelt; and 
theſe words, diſtreſſing to love, boiejoy 
to the boſom of friendſhip. 
© Byt,* reſumed the Indian, after a 
Jong ſilence, how can I give myſelf 
© to him whom I do not love, with a 
4 heart full of him whom I do love ?'— 
My dear, in an honeſt ſoul, duty tri— 
© umphs over every thing. By loſing 
the hope of being mine, you will ſoon 
loſe the thought. I will give you 
ſome pain, without doubt ; but my 
life depends on it, and you will have 
the conſolation of having ſaved it.'— 
That is every thing to me: & wy my - 
ſelf up at that price. Sacrifice your 
victim: it will groan, but it will obey. 
But you, Nelſon, you, who are truth 
itſelf, would you have me diſguiſe my 
inclinations, and impoſe thus on your 
friend? Will you inſtruct me in the 
art of difſembling?*”—* No, Coraly; 
diffimulation is uſeleſs. I have not 
had the misfortune of extinguiſhing 
in you gratitude, eſteem, and tender 
friendſhip; theſe ſentiments are due 
to your beneſactor, and they are ſuf- 
ficient for your huſband : only diſplay 
theſe towards him. As to that in- 
clination which leans not towards 
him, you owe him the ſacrifice of it, 
but not the confeffion. That which 
would hurt if it were known, ought 
to remain for ever concealed; and 
dangerous truth has filence for it's 
retuge. : : 
Juliet interrupted this ſcene, too pain- 
ful io both, by leading away Coraly, 
whom ſtre employed every endearment 
and commendation to confole. © It is 
© thus,” ſaid the young Indian, with a 
ſmile of forrow, that on the Ganges 
« they flatter the grief of a widow, who 
© js going to devote herſelf to the flames 
* of her huſband's {uneral-pile. They 
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* adorn her, they crown her with flow. 
* ers, they ſtupify her with ſongs of 
praiſe. Alas! her ſacrifice is ſoon fi. 
* niſhed; mine will be cruel and laſting. 
My good friend, I am not eighteen 
* years of age! What tears have I yet to 
* ſhed till the moment when my eyes 
* ſhall ſhut themſelves for ever l' This 
melancholy idea painted to Juliet a ſoul 
abſorbed in ſorrow, She employed her- 
ſelf no longer in conſoling het, but in 
grieving Hong with her. Complaiſicace, 
perſuaſion, indulgent and feeling com- 
paſſion, all that tr endſhip has moſt de. 
licate, was put in practice to no effect. 
At laſt, they inform her that Blan- 
ford is landed; and Nelſon, enfeebled 
and faint as he is, goes to receive and 

embrace him at the harbour. Blanford, 
on ſeeing him, could not conceal his 
aitoniſhment and his uneaſineſs. Cou- 
rage, man, {aid Nelſon; I have been 
very ill, but my health is returning. 
I ſee you again, and joy is @ balm 
which will ſoon revive me. I am not 
the only one whoſe health has ſuffered 
by your abſence, Your pupil is a 
little changed : the air of our climate 
may contribute to it. As to the reſt, 
ſhe has made a great progreſs: her un- 
derſtanding, her talents, have unfolded 
themſelves; and if the kind of lan- 
guor into which ſhe 1s fallen vaniſhes, 
you vill poſſeſs what is pretty uncom - 
mon, a woman in whom Nature has 

left nothing wanting.” 

Blanford, therefore, was not ſurprized 
to find Coraly weak and languiſhing; 
but he was much affected at it. It 
© ſeems," ſaid he, as if Heaven want- 
ed to moderate my joy, and to puniſh 
me for the impatience which my duty 
excited in me at a diſtance from you, 
I am now here again, free, and reſtored 
to love and friendſhip.” The word 
love made Coraly tremble: Blanford 
perceived her concern. My friend,” 
ſaid he to her, © ought to have prepared 
* you for the confeſhon which you have 
« juſt heard.'—* Ves, your goodneſs is 
well known to me: but can I approve 
the exceſs of it?*”—" This is a lan- 
guage which ſavours of the politeneſs 
ot Europe: join with me to forget it. 
Frank and tender, Coraly, I haveſeen 
the time when if I had faid, „ Shall 
% Hymen unite us?“ you would have 
© anſwered me without diſguiſe, ** With 
« ajl iny heart;” or poſſibly, *fI can. 
© not confent to it. Uſe the ſame fiee. 
« dom 
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© dom now. 
© I love to make you happy: your miſ- 


I love you, Coraly, but 


© fortune would be mine.“ Nelſon, 
trembling, looked at Coraly, and durſt 
not gueſs her anſwer. * I heſitate,” 
ſaid ſhe to Blanford, through a fear 
© like yours. While I ſaw you only as 
© a friend, a ſecond father, I ſaid to 
© myſelf, © He wijl he content with my 
« veneration and affectionate regard;“ 
but if the name of huſband mingle 
with titles already ſacred, what have 
you not a right to expect? Have I 
wherewith to acquit me towards you?” 
Ahl that amiable modeſty is wor hy 
© of adorning thy virtues. Yes, thou 
half of myſelf, your duties are ful- 
filled, if you return my affe ction. Thy 
image has followed me every- where. 
My ſoul flew hack towards thee acroſs 
© the depths which ſeparated us: I have 
© taught the name of Coraly to the 
© echoes of another world. — Madam,“ 
ſaid he to Juliet, pardon me, if I envy 
© you the happineſs of poſſeſſing her. 
© It will ſoon be my turn to watch over 
© a health which is fo precious to me. 
© I will leave you the care of Nelſon's: 
© it is a charge not leſs dear to me. Let 
© us live happy, my friends: it 1s you 
© who have made me know the value of 
© life; and, in expoſing it, I have often ex- 
c perienced by what ſtrong ties I was 
© attached to you," 

It was ſettled, that in leſs than a week 
Coraly ſhould be married to Blantord. 
In themean time, ſhe remained with Ju- 
liet, and Nelſon never quitted her. But 
his cour-ge was exhaulted in ſupporting 
the young Indian's. To be perpetualiy 
conſtrained to ſuppreſs his own tears, 
to dry up thoſe of a fond girl, who 
ſometimes diſtreſſed at his feet, ſome- 
times fainting and falling into his arms, 
conjuring him to have pity on her, with— 
out allowing one moment to his own 
weaknels, and without ceaſing to recal 
to his mind his cruel reſolution, this 
trial appears above the ſtrength of na- 
ture: accordingly, Nelſon's virtue aban- 
doned him every moment. Leave me, 
ſaid he to her, * unhappy girl! I am 
* not a tiger; I have a feeling ſou), and 
© you diſtrat it. Diſpoſe of yourſelf, 
© diſpoſe of my life; but leave me to 

die faithful to my friend.'-— And 
© can I, at the hazard of your life, uſe 
© my own will? Ah, Nelfon! at leaſt 
© promiſe me to live; no longer for me, 


© but for a. filter who adores you. '-—- 
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I ſhould deceive you, Coraly. Not 
that I would make any attempt upon 
myſelf ; but ſee the condition to which 
my grief has reduced me; ſee the ef- 
fett of my remorſe and ſhame anti- 
cipated : thall I be the leſs odious, lefs 
inexorable to myſelf, when the crime 
ſhall be accompliſhed?'—* Alas! you 
talk of a crime! Is it not one, then, to 
tyrannize over me?'—* You are free; 
I no longer require any thing; I 
know not even what are your duties; 
but I know too well my own, and I 
will not betray them.” 

It was thus that their private conver- 
ſation ſerved only to diſtreſs them. But 
Blanford's preſence was {till more painful 
to them. He came every day to con- 
verſe with them, not on the barren to- 
picks of love, but the care he took, that 
every thing in his houſe ſhou'd breathe 
chearfulneſs and. eaſe; that every thing 
there ſhould foreſtal the defires of his 
wife, and contribute to hcr happineſs. 
It I die without children,“ ſaid he, 
the half of my wealth 1s her's, the 
other half is his who, after me, ſhall 
know how to pleaſe and to conſole her 
for having loſt me. That, Nelſon, is 
your place; there is no growing old in 
my profeſſion: take my place when I 
ſhall be no more. I have not the 
odious pride of wanting my wife to 
continue faithful to my ſhade. Co- 
raly 1s formed to embelliſh the world, 
and to enrich Nature with the fruits 
of her tecundity.” | 
It is more eaſv to conceive than de 
ſcrive the ſituntion of our two lovers. 
1 heir concern and confuſion were the 
ſame in hoth; hut it wis a kind of con- 
ſolation to Nelfon, to ſee Corally in ſuch 
worthy hands, whereas Blanford's fa- 
vours and love were an additional tor- 
ment to her. On loling Nelſon, ſhe 
would have preferred the deſertion of all 
nature, to the cares, the favours, the 
love of all the world hefide. It was de- 
cided, however, even with the conſent 
of this unfortunate girl, that there was 
no longer tine to heſitate, and that it 
was neceſſary ſhe ſhould ſubmit to her 
fate. 

She was led, then, as a victim to that 
houſe, which ſhe had cheriſhed as her 
firſt aſylum, but which ſhe now dread- 
ed as her grave. Blanford received her 
there as a ſovereign; and what ſhe 
could not conceal of the violent ſtate of 
ber ſoul, he attributes to timidity, to 
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the concern which, at her age, the ap- 
proach of marriage inſpires. 

Nelſon hai ſummoned up all. the 
ſtrength of a ſtoical foul, in order to 
preſent himſelf at this feſtival with a 
ſerene countenance. 

They read the ſettlement which Blan- 
ford had made. It was, from one end 
to the other, a monument of love, eſteem, 
and beneficence. Tears flowed from 
every eye, even from Coraly's. 

Blanford approaches reſpectfully, and 
ſtretching out his hand to her; Come," 
ſaid he, © my heſt beloved, give to this 
© pledge of your fidelity, to this title of 
© the happineſs of my liſe, the inviola- 
© ble ſanctity with which it is to be 
© cloathed.” 

Coraly, on doing herſelf the utmoſt 
violence, had ſcarce ſtrength to advance, 
and put her hand to the pen. At the 
inſtant ſhe would have tigned, her eyes 
were covered with a miſt; her whole 
body was ſeized with a ſudden trem- 
bling; her Knees bent under her, and 
ſhe was on the point of falling, if Blan- 
ford had not ſupported her. Shocked, 
congealed with fear, he looks at Nel- 
ſon, and ſees him with the paleneſs of 
death on his countenance. Lady Albury 
had ran up to Coraly, in order to aflitt 
her. O Heaven, cis Blanford, 
4 whatis it that I ſee! Sorrow, death, 
© ſurround me. What was I going to 
do? What have you concealed from 
© me?—Ah, my friend, could it be poſ- 
© fible!—See the light again, my dear 
© Coraly; I am not cruel, I am not 
© unjuſt; I wiſh only for your happi- 
© neſs!” 

The women who ſurrounded Coraly, 
exerted themſelves to revive her; and 
+ decency obliged Nelſon and Blanford to 
keep at a diſtance. But Nelſon remain- 
ed immoveable, with his eyes fixed on the 
ground like a criminal. Blanford 
comes up to him, and claſps him in his 
arms. Am I no longer thy friend?” 
ſaid he. Art thou not itill the half of 
* myſelf? Open thy heart to me, and 
tell me what has paſſed. No, tell me 
nothing: I know all. This poor girl 
could not ſee thee, hear thee, and live 
with thee, without loving thee. + She 
has ſenſibility, ſhe has been touched 
with thy goodneſs and thy virtues. 
Thou haſt condemned her to filence; 
thou haſt required of her the moſt 
grievous ſacrifice. Ah, Nelſon! had 
it been accompliſhed, what a misfor- 
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© tune! Juſt Heaven would not permit 
© it! Nature, to whom thou didſt vio- 
lence, has reſumed her rights. Do 
© not affli thyſelf: it is a crime which 
© ſhe has ſpared thee. Yes, the devo- 
c 
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tion of Coraly was the crime of friend- 

ſhip.'—* I confeſs it, replied Nelſon, 
throwing himſelf at his knees: I have 
© been the innocent cauſe of thy un- 
© happineſs, of my own, and that of 
* this amiable girl; but I call fidelity, 
friendſhip, honour, to witneſg——" 
No oaths," interrupted Blanford; * they 
wrong us both. Go, my friend,” 
continued he, raiſing him, *thou wouldeſt 
not be in my arms, if I had been able 
to ſuſpect thee of a ſhameful perfidy. 
What foreſaw is come to paſs, but 
* without thy conſent. What I have 
* juſt now ſeen is a proof of it, and that 
* very proof 1s unneceſlary: thy friend 
© has no need of it.'—* It is certain,” 
replied Nelſon, that I have nothing to 
c 
. 
c 
c 
c 
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reproach myſelf, but my preſumption 
and imprudence. But that is enough, 
and I ſhall be puniſhed for it. Co- 
raly will not be thine, but I will not 
be her's.—“ Is it thus that you an- 
{wer a generous friend?” replied Blan- 
ford to him in a firm and grave tone of 
voice. Do you think yourſelf obliged 
to obſerve childiſh punctilios with me? 
* Coraly ſhall not be mine, becauſe ſhe 
would not be happy with me. But 
© an honeſt man for a huſband, whom 
© but for you ſhe would have loved, is 
© a lots to her, of which you are the 
© cauſe, and which you muſt repair. 
© The contra&t is drawn up, they ſhall 
© change the names; but I inſiſt that 
© the articles remain, What I meant 
to give Coraly as a huſband, I now 
© give her as a father. Nelſon, make 
* me not bluſh by an humiliating re- 
fuſal. “ I am confounded, and not 
* {urprized,” ſaid Nelſon, * at this gene- 
* rolity, which overpowers me. I muſt 
© ſubſcribeto it with confuſion, and re- 
© vereitin filence. If I knew not how 
© well reſpect reconciles itſelf to friend- 
© ſhip, 1 ſhould no longer dare to call 

you my friend.” 
eie; this converſation Coraly had 
recovered, and again ſaw with terror 
the light which was reſtored to her. But 
what was her ſurprize, and the revoJu- 
tion which was ſuddenly wrought in her 
ſoul! „All is known, all is forgiven!” 
ſaid Nelſon, embracing her, * fall at the 
© feet of our bene factor: from his aig 
6 1re- 
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receive yours.” Coraly would have 
been profuſe in her acknowledgments. 
* Youare a child, ſaid Blanford to her. 
© You ſhould have told meevery thing. 
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© Let us talk no more of it, but let ug 
* never forget that there are trials, to 
© which virtue itſelf would do well not 
to expole herſel i. 
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HERE is no correCing the natural 
diſpoſition, they will tell me, and 
I agree to itz but among a thouſand 
combined accidents which compoſe a 


character, what eye is ſufficiently fine to 


diſtinguiſh that indelible characteriſtick? 
How many vices and irregularities are 
attributed to Nature, which ſhe never 
oscaſioned? Such is, in man, the 
hatred of mankind: it is a faCtitious 
character; a part which we take upout of 
whim, and maintain through habit; but 
in acting which, the ſoul is under re- 
ftraint, from which ſhe ſtruggles to be 
delivered. What happened io the mi- 
ſanthrope, whom Molicre has painted, 
is an inſtance of it; and we are now 
gong to ſee how he was brought to him- 
elf again. 

Alceſtes, diſſatisfied as you know 
with his miſtreſs and his judges, de- 
teſted the city and the court, and re- 
ſolved to fly mankind, retired very far 
from Paris, into the Voges, near Loval, 
on the banks of the Vologne. This 
river, whole ſhells contain the pearl, is 
ſtill more valuable, on account of the 
fertility which it communicates, to it's 
borders. 
is a beautiful meadow. On one fide 
ariſe ſmiling hills, interſperſed with 
woods and hamlets; on the orherextcod, 
ina plain, vaſt fields, covered with coin. 
Thither Alceſtes rei1:<d, to live forgot - 
ten by all nature. Free trom cares and 
duties, wholly refigned to hinlelt, and 
at length delivered from the hateful fight 
of the worla, he praiied Heaven for 
having broken all his connections. A 
little ſtudy, much exercile, the iets lively 
but tranquil pleaſures of a gentle ve- 
getationz in one word, a lite peaceably 
active, preſerved him from the dullneſs 
of ſolitude: he deſired, he regre ted no- 
thing. 

One of the pleaſures of his retreat 
was to fee around him the carth, cul- 
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tivated and fertile, nouriſh a people who 
ſeemed to be happy. A miſanthrope, 
who is ſuch from virtue, thinks that he 
hates men, only becauſe he loves them. 
Alceſtes felt an emotion mingled with 
Joy, at the ſight of his fellow- creatures 
rich by the labour of their own hands, 
* 'Thele people, ſaid he, fare very hap- 
* py in being yet half ſavages; they 
© would ſoon be corrupted if they were 
© more civilized,” ; 
Walking in the fields, he accoſts a 
labourer, ploughing and finging. God 
preſerve you, good man,” ſaid he to. 
him; * you are very merry !'— Ac. 
© cording tocuſtom,* replied the villager. 
—*<© I am very glad of it: it proves that 
© you are content with your condition.“ 
—* And well I may.'—* Are you mar- 
© ried? - Ves, thank Heaven. Have 
vou any children?'— I had five: I 
© have loſt one; but that lots may be 
0 repaired.—“ Is your wife young? — 
© Twenty fie. —“ Is ſhe handſume?” 
— She 1s ſo to me; hut ſhe is better 
* than handſome, ſhe i y00d,*—— And 
you love her?'—* Love her! who 
would not lov: her?'—* She loves you 
too, without doubi?'—* O, as to that, 
molt heartily, and as well as before 
marriage. ! You loved one another, 
then betore mar11age?*—Orelicfhovid 
we have taken each other? — And 
your children, do they come on well?" 
— Ah, that is a pleasure! The eldeſt 
is but five; he has more wit than his 
father already. And my two girls! 
they are charming. It would be a 
very great pity if they ſhould want 
huſbands! The youngeſt boy ſucks 
till; but the little rogue will be a 
Ruriy fellow. Would you believe 
ic ? he beats his litters when they go 
to kits their mother. Ile is afraid 
that they are coming to take the breaſt 
from him.'— All this is very happy?” 
— Happy! 1 thiok ſo, You ſhould 
ff ' fea 
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© ſee our joy, when return from work. 
You would think they had not ſeen 
me for a year : I know not which to 


neck, my davghters jump into my 
arms, my eldeſt hoy ſeizes me by the 
legs; not one of them negle&s meeven 
to little Jacky himſelf, who rolling on 
his mother's bed, ſtretches out his 
little hands to me; while 1 laugh, and 
cry, and kiſs them; for all this moves 
© me.“ I believeit.'—* You ought to 
© feel it, for to be ſure youare a father.“ 
— I have not that happineſs.*—* So 
much the worle : there is no other 
Joy .'—* And how do you live? — 
Very well; upon excellent bread, good 
milk, and the fruits of our orchard, 
My wife, with a Jnt!e hacon, makes a 
ſupper of cabbage, of which the king 
himſelf might eat. Then we have the 
eggs of our fowls; and on Sundays 
we regale ourſelves, and drink a cup 
of wine.'—* Yes, but when the year 
turns out bad ? —* We are prepared 
for it, and live comfortably on what 
we have ſaved in a good nrg. - Aye, 
dut the rigour ot the weather, the 
cold, the rain, the heats ?'—-* We 
are accuſtomed to them; and if you 
knew what pleaſure we have in com- 
"ing in the evening to breathethe freſh 
air after a ſummer's day; or, in win- 
ter, to un-numb one's hands at a fire 
of good bruſh-wood, between one's 
wife and one's children! And then we 


you think that we ever beſtow a 
thought upon the bad weather ? Some- 
times my wife ſays to me, © My good 
*© man, do you hear the wind and the 
« ſtorm? Ah, if you were now in the 
« fjelds!**—** Jam not there, I am with 
« thee,” I tell her; and in order to 
© afſure her of it, I preſs her apaintt 
my boſom. Ah, Si! there area great 
© many of the fie people who do not 
© live ſo happy as we.'—* And the 
* taxes ?'—-+ We pay them chearfully : 
© jt muſt be ſo. All the country can- 
not be noble. The lord of the manor, 
© andthe judge, cannot come to labour. 
They ſupply cur wants, we ſupply 
© theirs; and every (tate of life, as it 1s 
© ſaid, has it's troubles, '——"What equi- 
© ty! ſaid the milanthrope. * There, 
now, in two words, is the whole co 
* nomy of primitive lociety, O Nature! 
© there is nothing juſt but thee: it is in 
* thy uncultivated ſimplicity that we 
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lien to. My wife hangs upon my 


ſup heartily, and go to ſleep; and do 
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find ſound reaſon!—But in paying the 
© tribute ſo well, do not you give room 
© to be charged more heavily?'—* We 
© ufed to fear it formerly; but, thank 
* God! the lord of the manor has freed 
us from that uneaſineſs. He performs 
* the duty of our good king: he im- 
* poſes, he receives himſelf, and in caſes 
© of neceſſity he makes the advances. 
© He takes care of vs, as if we were h:s 
children.“ And who is this gallant 
* man?'—* The Viſcount de Laval. 
* He is well enough known: the whole 
country reſpe&s him. Does he re- 
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fide in his caſtle? “ He paſſes eight 

months of the year there. —“ And 

the reſt ?\—-* Ar Paris, I believe. 

Does he ſee company? - The town(- 

men of Bruyers, and ſometimes our 

old folks, who go to eat his ſoup, and 
to chatter with him.'—* And does he 
bring any body from Paris ?'—* No- 
body but his daughter.“ He is very 
much in the right!— And how does 
he employ himfelf ??— In judging 
us, reconciling us, marrying our chil- 
dren, maintaining peace in our fami- 
lies, and aſſiſting them when the ſea- 
fons are bad. — I will go,” ſaid Al- 
ceſtes, * to ſee his village: it muſt be 
© moving.” 

He was ſurprized to find the roads, 
even the crofs-roads, bordered with 
hedges, and kept with care; but hav- 
ing met people buſied in keeping them. 
even; Ah, ſaid he, there are the 
© {tatute-Jabourers.'—' Statute-labour- 
© ers!" replied an old man, who pre- 
ſided over thefe works; we know none 
ſuch here: theſe people are paid: no- 
hody is conſtrained, Only, if there 
come to the village a vagabond, an 
idle fellow, I am tent to him; and if 
he wants bread, he earns it, or he 
goes to ſeek it elſewhere.'—" And 
who has eſtabliſhed this happy poli- 
cy ? — Our good lord the father to 
us all..—* And the funds for this 
expence, who provides them? —“ The 
community; and as ſhe impoſes them 
heric!f, it comes not to paſs, as is 
{cen elſewhere, that the rich are ex- 
empred at the charge of the poor.” 
Alceftes redoubled his eſteem for the 
wiſe and beneficent man who governed 
this little people.“ How powerful would 
* a king be,” taid he, * and a ſtate how 
© happy, if all the great proprietors of 
lands would follow the example of this 
* nobleman! But Paris abſorbs both 
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© the wealth and the men: it trips, it 
© carries away every thing.” 

The firſt glance of the village pre- 
ſented him with the image of eaſe and 
health. He enters into a plain and 
Jarge building, which was to appearance 
a publick edifice, and there he finds 
a multitude of children, women, and 
old men, employed in uſeful labours. 
Idlenels was not permitted, excepting 
to the laſt weakneſs. Infancy, al moſt 
at it's iſſuing from the cradle, acquired 
the habit and reliſh of labour; and old 
age, at the brink of the grave, (till ex- 
erciſed it's trembling hands. The ſea- 
ſon in which the earth reſts, aſſembled 
to the workhouſe the vigorous men; 
and then the ſhuttle, the ſaw, and the 
hatchet, give anew value to the produc- 
tions of Nature. I am not ſurpriz- 
ed, ſaid Alceſtes, that theſe people 
© ſhould be exempt from vice and want, 
© They are laborious, and perpetually 
© employed,* He enquired how the 
workhouſe had been eſtabliſhed. Our 

£ good lord,” ſaid they to him, „ad- 
© yanced the money. It was but a ſmall 
matter at firſt; and all was done at 
© his riſk, at his expence, and his pro- 
fit; but after being well aſſured that 
© it was advantageous, he gave up the 
© undertaking to us: he interteres no 
© longer, except in protecting it; and 
© every year he gives to the village the 
© tools of ſome one of our arts: it is the 

«© preſent he makes at the firſt wedding 

© that is celebrated in the vear.'—* | 

4 muſt ſee this man, ſaid Alceſtes: 

his character pleaſes me.” 

He advances into the village, and he 
obſerves a houſe into which the people 
are going and coming with unealinels. 
He demands the cauſe of theſe move- 
ments; they tell him that the head of 
the family is at the point of death. He 
enters, and ſees an old man, who with 
an expiring, but ſerene eye, ſeems to 
bid adieu to his children, who melt into 
tears around him. He diſtinguiſhes, in 
the midſt of the crowd, a perſun moved, 
but leſs afflicted, who encourages, and 
conſoles then, By his plain and grave 
dreſs, he takes him for the phylician of 
the village. Sir, ſaid he to him, 
s be not ſurprized at ſeeing here a 
© ſtranger. It is not an idle curioſity 
© that brings me hither. Theſe good 
people may have need of aihſtance 
£ at ſo melancholy a juncture; and I 
come Sir, ſaid the viſcount to 


him, © my peaſants thank you: IJ hope, 
© as long as I live, they will have need 
* of nobody; and if money could pro- 
long the days of a good man, this 
* worthy father of a tamily ſhould be 
© reſtored to his children. Ah, Sir," 
ſaid Alceſtes, on diſcoyering Monſieur 
De Laval by this talk, © pardon an un- 
© eafineſs which JI ought not to have 
* had.,'—* I am not offended,” replied 
M. De Laval, © that a good deed ſhould 
be diſputed with me; but may I know 
* who you are, and what brings you 
© here?* At the name of Alceſtes, be 
recollected that cenſor of human nature, 
whole rigour was ſo well known; but 
without being intimidated, “ Sir,* ſaid 
he, © I am very glad to have you in 
* my neighbourhood, and if Ican be of 
* ſervice toyou in any thing, I beg you 
© to command me." 

Alceſtes went to viſit M. De Laval, 
an was received by him with that plain 
and ſerious gentility which proclaims 
neither the want, nor the deſire, of be. 
ing connected. There, now, ſaid he, 
is a man of ſome reſerve, I like him 
the better for it.“ He felicitated M. 
De Laval on the pleaſures of his ſoli- 
tude. * You come to live here,“ ſaid 
he, © far from mankind, and you are 
« very much in the right to fly from 
them !'—* I, Sir! I do not fly from 
mankind. I have neither the weak - 
neſs to fear them, the pride to de- 
lpiſe them, nor the misfortune to hate 
them.“ This anſwer came ſo home, 
that Alceites was di{concerted atit. But 
he would ſupport what he ſet out with, 
and he began the ſatire of the world, 
© I have lived in the world, as well as 
© others, ſaid M. De Laval, and I 
© have not found it ſo wicked. There 
© are vices and yirtues in it, good and 
© evil, I confels; but nature is fo com- 
© pounded, we muſt know how to ac- 
© commodate owſelves to 1t,'—" Aye, 
© but,* ſaid Alceſtes, „in that com- 
pound, the good is ſo very (mall, and 
© the evil ſo predominant, that the lat- 
© ter choaks up the former. —“ Ah, 
Sir, ' replied the viſcount, “ if we were 
4 
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as ſtrongly fired with the good as with 
the evil, if we uſcd the ſame warmth 
in publiſhing it, and good examples 
were poſte up as bad ones are, can 
you doubt but that the good ones 
would carry it on the balance? But 
gratitude peaks ſo low, and com- 
plaint declaims fo loud, that we only 
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© hear the latter, Eſteem and friend- 
© ſhip are commonly moderate in their 
© commendations: they imitate the mo- 
« defty of the virtuous in praiſing them; 
© wheeas reſentment and injury ex- 
* aggerate every thing to excels. Thus 
« we ſee not the good, but through a 
medium which leſſens it, and we view 
© the evil through a vapour which mag- 
© nifies it. | 

© Sir,” ſaid Alceſtes to the viſcount, 

ou make me with to think like you; 
and though I might have on my ſide 
the melancholy wuth, your miltake 
would be Leferable.*— Why, yes, 
without doubt: fretfulneſs is of no 
ſervice. A fine part for a man to play 
to be out of humour like a child, and 

et into a corner to pout at all the 
world! and why? For the bicxer- 
ings of the circle in which we live ; 
as if all natvie were an accomplice 
and reſponſible for the injuries at 
which we archurt!'—*Youare right,” 
ſaid Alceſtes; © it would be unju!t to 
render mana ſolitary animal]; but how 
many griefs have we not to reproach 
them with in common? Believe me, 
Sir, my prejudice has ſcrious and 
weighty motives. You will do me 
juſtice, when you know me, Per- 
mit me to fee you often.'—* Often; 
that is difficult,“ ſaid the viſcount: 
my time is very much taken up; and 
my daughter and I have our ſtudies, 
which leave us little leiſure; but ſome- 
times; if you pleaſe, we will enjoy 
our neighbourhood, at our eaſe, and 
without laying any conſtraint on each 
other; for the privilege of the coun- 
try is to have it in our power to be 
alone when we have a mind.” 

© This man is rare in his ſpecies,” 
ſaid Alceſtes, on going away. And 
© his daughter, who liltened to us with 
© the air of ſo tender a veneration for 
her father: this daughter, brought 
© up under his eyes, accuſtomed to a 

. life, pure manners, and plea- 

ſures that are innocent, will be an 

* ineftimable woman, or I am very 
« much miſtaken—at leaſt,* reſumed he, 
s unleſs they lead her aſtray in that Pa- 
© ris, where every thing is ruined,” 

If we were to repreſent to ourſelves 
delicacy and ſentiment perſonified, we 
ſhould haye the idea of Urſula's beauty, 
(It was thus that Mademoiſelle De La- 
val was called.) Her figure was ſuch 
as imagination gives to the youngeſt of 
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the Graces, She was eighteen years 
compleat; and by the Feſhneſs and 
regularity of her charms, one might ſee 
that Nature had juſt putthe laſt hand to 
her. Whenunmoved, the lilies of her 
complexion pievailed over the roſes; 
but on the ſlighteſt emotion of her ſoul, 
the roſes efface the lilies. It was little 
to have the colouring of flowers; her 
ſkin had io hat fineneſs, and that 
down lo lott, ſo velvet- like, which no- 
thing has yet tirnifhed, But it was in 
the features of Uiſula's countenance that 
a thouſand charms, varied perpetually, 
dilplayed themſelves ſucceſſively, In 
her eyes, ſometimes a modeſt languor, a 
timid ſenſibility, ſeemed to iſſue frum her 
ſou], and to expreſs itſelf by her looks; 
ſomerimes a noble ſeverity, and com- 
manding with ſweetneſs, moderated the 
touching luſtre of itz and we ſaw there 
reigning, by turns, ſevere decency, fear- 
ful modeſty, and lively and tender vo- 
luptuoulneſs. Her voice and mouth 
were of that kind which embelliſh every 
thing; her lips could not move without 
diſcovering new attractions; and when 
ſhe condeſcended to ſmile, her very 
hlence was ingenuous. Nothing more 
{imple than her attire, and nothing more 
elegant. In the country, ſhe let grow 
her hair, which was of a pale white, of 
the ſofteſt tint; and ringlets, which art 
could not hold captive, floated around 
her ivory neck, and waved down upon 
her beautiful] boſom, The miſanthrope 
had found in her the genteeleſt air, and 
the moſt decent converſation, © It would 
be a pity,” ſaid he, * that ſhe ſhould 
© fall into bad hands; ſhe might make 
© an accompliſhed woman, Indeed, the 
* more I think of it, the more J con- 
« gratulate myſelf in having her father 
tor a neighbour; he is an upright man, 
* a gallant man: I do not believe that 
he has a very right way of thinking, 
© but he has an excellent heart.“ 

Some days after, M, De Laval in 
walking out returned his viſit; and Al- 
ceſtes talked to him of the pleaſure 
which he muſt haye in making people 
happy. It is a fine example, added 
he, and to the ſhame of mankind a 
pretty rare one! How many folks, 
* richer and more powerful than you, 
* areonly a burden to the people.'— I 
© neither excuſe them, nor blame them," 
replied M. De Laval. Todo good, 
there muſt be the power; and when 
* we can, we ought to know how to 

# ſeize 
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« ſeize it. But think not that it is ſo 
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ealy to effect it. It is not ſufficient 
to be dexterous enough; we mult be 
alſo happy enough; we mult know 
how to treat juſt, fenſible, docile, 
minds; and frequently a great deal of 
addreſs and patience is neceſſary to 
lead on a people, naturally difident 
and fearful, to what is advantageous 
to them.'— Truly,” ſaid Alceſtes, it 
is the excuſe which they make; but 
do you think it a very ſolid one? And 
the obſtacles which you have over- 
come, cannot they alſo conquer them?” 


— 1 have been, ſaid M. De Laval, 
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ſolicited by opportunity, and fecond- 
ed by We ee This people, 
newly conquered, thought themſelves 
undone without reſource, and the mo- 
ment that I held open my arms to 
them, their deſpair made them ruſh 
into them. At the mercy of an arbi- 
trary impoſt, they had conceived ſo 
much terror, that they choſe rather to 
endure their vexations than to fhew a 
little eaſe. The expences of the levy 
aggravated the impoſt: theſe good peo- 
ple were over-rated; and poverty was 
the aſylum into which diſcourage- 
ment had thrown them. On my ar- 
rival here I found eſtabliſhed this di- 
ſtreſſing and deſtructive maxim to the 
country : The more we labour, the 
more we ſhall be trampled upon. The 
men durſt not be laborious, the wo- 
men trembled at becoming fruitful. 


I went back to the ſource of the evil : 


I addreſſed myſelf to the man appoint- 
ed to collect the tribute.“ Sir, {aid 
I to him, ** my vaſſals groan under the 
burdens of conſtraint: I would wiſh 
to hear no more of it. Let us ſce 
what they owe out of the year's im- 
poſt; I am come to acquit them.''— 
Sir,” replied the receiver to me, © that 
cannot be..“ Why ſo?” ſaid I. It 
is not the rule. How! not the rule 
to pay the king the tribute which he 
demands? to pay it him with the leaſt 
expence poſſible, and with the leaſt de- 
lay?” —* Yes,” ſaid he, that is the 
king's intereſt, but not mine. What 
would become of me, if it were to be 
paid down? Theexpences are the per- 
quiſites of my office.” To ſo good 
a reaſon I had no reply; and with- 
out inſiſting farther, went to ſee the 
intendant.—“ I beg two fayours of 
you,” ſaid I to him: „one, that I 


may be permitted, eyery year, to pay 
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the tribute for my vaſſals; the other, 
that their diltrift may experience on- 
ly the variations of the publick tax.“ 
] obtained what I aſked. 
„Friends,“ ſaid 1 to my peaſants, 
whom I aſſembled at my arrival, „1 
now give you notice, that it is in my 
hands you are to depoſit for the fu. 
ture the juſt tribute which you owe 
to the king. No more vexations, no 
more expence. Every Sunday, at 
the pariſh-bank, your wives ſhall 
bring their ſavings, and you will be 
inſenſibly cleared. Labour, cultivate 
your eſtates, increaſe their value to a 
hundred fold; may the ground en- 
rich you; you ſhall not be charged 
the more for it: I, your father, will 
be anſwerable to you for it. Thoſe 
who ſhall be deficient, I will aſſiſt; 
and a few days of the dead ſeaſon of 
the year, employed on my works, 
will te- imburſe me what I advance." 
This plan was approved, and we 
have followed it, Our farmers wives 
never fail to bring me their little offer- 
ing. On receiving it, I encourage 
them; I tell them of our good king; 
they go away with tears in their eyes: 
thus I make an act of love, of what 
they looked upon, before my time, as 
an act ot ſervitude. 
© The ſarute-works had their turn, 
and the intendant, who deteſted them, 
but knew not how to remedy them, 
was enchanted at the method which I 
had taken to exempt my village from 
them. | . 
* Laſtly, as there was here a great 
deal of {uperfluous time, and uleleſs 
hands, I eſtabliſhed the work houſe, 
which you may have ſeen. It is the 
property of the community; they ad- 
miniſter it under their own eyes: eve 
one works there; but that labour is 
not ſufficiently paid to divert them 
from working in the fields. The huſ- 
bandman employs in it only the time 
which weuld otherwiſe be loſt. The 
profit which they draw from it formg 
a fund which is employed in contri- 
buting to the militia, and to the ex- 
pences of publick works, But an ad- 
vantage more precious ſtill, from this 
eſtabliſhment, is to have increaſed the 
human race, When children are a 
charge, we get no more than we are 
able to maintain; but from the mo- 
ment that, at their iſſue from the cradle, 
they are able to provide for their own 
| « ſubliſtence, 
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© ſubſiſtence, Nature delivers herſelf up 
© to her attraction, without reſerve or 
uneaſineſs. We ſeek the means of 
population: there is but one; the ſub- 
ſiſtence, the employment of mankind, 
As they are born only to live, we muſt 
enſure them alivelihood ar their birth,” 
© Nothing wiſer than your principles, 
© nothing more virtuous than your 
© cares; but confeſs, replied the miſan- 
thrope, * that this rs important as 
© it is, is not ſo difficult as to diſcou- 
rage thoſe who love it; and that if 
there were men like you—" * Say, 
rather, if they were fo ſituated, I 
have had circumſtances in my favour, 
and every thing depends upon that. 
We ſee what is right; we love it; we 
wiſh to effect it; but obſtacles ariſe 
on every ſtep we take. There needs 
but one to prevent it; and inſtead of 
one, there arile a thouſand, I was 
here very much at my eaſe: not a man 
of credit had an intereſt in the evil 
which J meant to deſtroy ; and how 
little would have been ſufhcient to 
prevent my being able to remedy it? 
Suppoſe, inſtead of a tractable in- 
tendant, I had been under the necel- 
fity of ſeeing, perſuading, prevailing 
on an abſolute man, jealous of his 
power, entirely led by his own opi- 
nions, or {wayed by the counſels of 
his ſubaltern officers, Nothing of all 
this ſcheme could have taken place: 
they would have told me not to buſy 
myſelf, but to let things of this kind 
alone. Thus it is that good-will re- 
mains often uſeleſs on the part of the 
rich. I know that you do not ſuſpe& 
itz but there is in your prejudices 
more caprice than you imagine," 
Alceſtes, touched to the quick by this 
reproach, from a man whole eſteem was 
to him of ſo great value, endeavoured to 
juſlify himſelf. He told him of the 
2 he had loſt, of the coquette 
who had deceived him, and of all his 
ſubjects of complaint againſt human 
nature, | 
Truly, ſaid the viſcount to him, 
this was a mighty matter to make one 
uneaſy! You go to chuſe among a 
thouſand women a giddy creature, who 
amuſes herſelf, and makes a fool of 
you, as it were with reaſon; you take 
moſt ſeriouſly, that love of which ſhe 
makes a mere diverſion: who is to 
blame? But granting her wrong, are 
all women like her? What! becauſe 
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there are knaves among the men, are 
you and I the leſs honeſt on that ac- 
count? In the individual, who hurts 
you, you hate the ſpecies! There is 
caprice, neighbour; there is caprice in 
this, you muſt agree, 
© You have loſt a cauſe which you 
thought juſt; but does nota ſuitor, who 
is a perſon of integrity, always think 
that he has a good cauſe? Are you 
alone more dilintereſted, more infal- 
lible, than your judges? And if they 
have wanted lights, are they criminal 
for that? I, Sir, when I ſee men 
devote themſelves to a ſtate of life 
which has many troubles in it, and 
very tew pleaſures, which impoſes on 
their manners all the conſtraint of the 
moſt ſevere decorum, which requires 
an unremitted application, a ſteady re- 
collection, a labour without any ſala- 
ry, where virtue herſelf is almoſt with- 
out luſtre; when I ſee them environed 
with the luxury and pleaſures of an 
opulent city, live retired, ſolitary, in 
the frugality, ſimplicity, and mo- 
deſty of the firſt ages; I conſider, as 
a ſacrilege, the reproach of their equi- 
ty. Now, ſuch is the life of the 
greater part of the judges whom you 
accuſe upon ſuch flight foundations, 
It is not ſome giddy perſons, whom 
you ſee fluttering in the world, that 
hold the balance of the laws. Till 
ſuch time as they become more pru- 
dent, they have at leaſt the modeſty 
to be ſilent before conſummate judges. 
The latter are ſometimes miſtaken, 
without doubt, becauſe they are not 
angels; but they are leſs of men than 
you and I; and I will never be per- 
ſuaded, that a venerable old man, who 
at the break of day drags himſelf to 
the hall with a to:tering pace, goes 
there to commit injuſtice, 
* With regard to the court, there are 
ſo many intereſts in it, fo compli- 
cated, and ſo powerful, which thwart 
and oppoſe each other, that it is na-- 
tural that men ſhould there be more 
delivered up io their paſſions, and 
more wicked than elſewhere. But 
neither you nor I have paſſed through 
theſe great trials of ambition and en- 
vy; and it has depended, perhaps, 
on but a trifle, that we have not been, 
as well as others, falſe friends and 
baſe flatterers, Believe me, Sir, few 
people have a right to ſertle the police 
of the world.“ 

Al 
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All honeſt people have that right,” 
ſaid Alceſtes; © and if they would league 
© themſelves together, the wicked would 
© not have ſo much audaciouſnels and 
© credit in the world, '" When that 
© league is formed, ſaid M. De Laval, 
going away, we will both enrol our- 
© ſelves in it. Till then, neighbour, I 
© adviſe you to do, without noiſe, in 
© your little corner, the utmoſt good 
you can, by taking for a rule the love 
of mankind, and in reſerving your 
hatred for a few ſad exceptions.” 
© It is a very great pity,” ſaid Al- 
ceſtes, when M. De Laval was gone, 
that goodneſs ſhould be always ac- 
© companied with weakneſs, while wick - 
* edneſs has ſo much ſtrength and vi- 
© gour !'—* It is a very great pity,” 
ſaid M. De Laval, that this honeſt 
man has taken a bias, which renders 
him uſeleſs to himſelf and others! He 
has vprightneſs, he loves virtue; but 
virtue is but a chimera without the 
love of human nature.“ Thus both, 
judging each other, were diſpleaſed with 
one another, 

An incident, pretty ſingular, render- 
ed Alceſtes {till leſs at his eaſe with M. 
De Laval. The Baron of Blonzac, a 
right Gaſcon, a man of honour, but 
haughty, and a mifanthrope in his man- 
ner, had married the Canoneſs of Re- 
miremont, a relation of the viſcount. 
His garriſon was in Lorraine. He came 
to ſee M. De Laval; and whether it was 
to amuſe himlelf, or to correct two mi- 
fanthropes by means of each other, MI. 
De Laval wanted to ſet them by the ears. 
He ſent to invite Alceſtes to dinner. 

Among men, table- talk turns pretty 
often upon politicks; and the Gaſcon, 
from the moment they had dined, began 
laying on, and drinking at a great rate. 
I make no point of concealing it, {aid 
he, I have taken an averſion to the 
« world. I would be two thouſand 
leagues out of my own country, and 
two thouſand years removed from my 
own age. It is the country of whores 
and knaves; it is the age of favour- 
ites; intrigue and favour have done 
their parts, and have forgot nothing 
but merit. He that pays his court 
obtains every thing, and he that does 
his. duty has nothing. Myſelf, for 
example, who have never known but 
to march where honour calls, and to 
fight as becomes a ſoldier, I am 
known by the enemy; but may the 
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devil take me if either the miniſtry, 
or the court, know that I exiſt! IF 
they were to hear any mention of me, 
they would take me for one of my 
grandiathersz and if they ſhould be 
told that a cannon ball had taken off 
my head, I will lay a wager they 
would aſk f there were any more 
Blonzacs.*—* Why do you not ſhew 
yourſelf ?* {aid M. De Laval to him. 
There is vo neceſſ'y to let one's ſelf 
be forgot.'—" Why, my lord, I ſhew 
myſelf in the day of battle, Is it at 
Paris that the colours are flying?“ 

In the midſt of this talk, letters were 
brought M. De Laval from Paris. He 
aſks leave to read them, In order to 
* know," ſaid he, © if there be any thing 
new: and one of his letters informs 
him, that the command of the citadel, 
which he ſolicited for M. De Blonzac, 
without his knowledge, had juſt been 
granted him. Hold,” faid he to him, 
there now is one who regards you.“ 
Blonzac read, leaped with joy, and ran 
to embrace the viſcount; but after the 
ſally he had made, he durſt not men- 
tion what had happened to him. Al- 
celtes, believing he had found in him a 
ſecond, did not fail in urging him. 
© There," ſaid he, there, now, is an 
© example of thoſe acts of injuſtice 
© which ſhock me: a man of birth, a 
good ſoldier, after having ſerved the 
© ſtate, remains forgotten, unrewarded; 
© 3nd Jet them tell me, now, that all 
goes well. —“ Why," replied Blonzac, 
* we mult be juſt: every thing goes 
c 
c 
c 
. 
c 
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not fo ill as is faid. Rewards are to 
be waited for a little; but they come 
in time. It is not the fault of the 
miniſtry, if more ſervices are perform- 
ed than there are rewards to be be- 
ſtowed; and, in fact, they do what 

© they can.“ Alceſtes was a litthe ſur- 
prized at this change of language, and 
the apologetical tone which Blonzac aſ- 
ſumed during the reſt of the entertain» 
ment. Come,” ſaid the viſcount, in 
© order to reconcile you, let us drink 
© the commandant's health: and he 
publiſhed what he had juſt learned. 1 
© aſk the gentleman's pardon,” ſaid Al- 
ceſtes, for having dwelt on his com- 
* plaints : I did not know the reaſons 
c which he had to retract them.“ J,“ 
ſaid Blonzac, * have no animoſity, and 
I come to like a child.'*—* You ſee,” 
reſum-d M. De Laval, that a miſan- 
© thrope is to be brought back to rea- 
* {on 
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© he regulates his ſentiments on his own 
« perſonal intereſt.—“ Ah, Sir!“ ſaid 
Blonzac, do you know any one who 
© is warm for what touches him neither 
© nearly nor at a Giſtance ?*— Every 
© thing that concerns humanity,” re- 
plied Alceſtes, © touches a good man 
nearly; and doubt not but there are 
* friends enough of the order, to hate 
© the evil as evil, without any reſpet 
© to themſelves. —“ I will believe it,” 
replied the Gaſcon, * when I ſce any 
one untaſy at what paſſes in China; 
but as long as people are afflicted only 
© at the hurt which they feet themſelves, 
© or which they may feel, I ſhall! be- 
© lieve that they think only of them 
© {elves, while they have the air of being 
© taken up with the thought of others. 
As for me, I am ſincere: I never gave 
myſelf up as an advocate for the diſ- 
contented, Let every one plead his 
own'cauſe, I complained while I had 
reaſon to complain; I now make my 
peace' with the world, as ſoon as I 
have reaſon to be ſatisfied with it.“ 
As much as the ſcene with Blonzac 
diſturbed Alceſtes, ſo much did it re- 
joice M. De Laval and his daughter. 
* 'Fhere,, ſaid they, © has our miſan- 
© thrope received a good leſſon. 
Whether it was ſhame or policy, he 
was ſome days without ſeeing them. 
He came again, however, one afternoon. 
The viſcount was gone to the village: 
Mademoiſelle De Laval received him; 
and on ſeeing himſelf alone with her, a 
tranſport ſeized him; which he had ſome 


difficulty to conceal. | | 
© We have not had the honour of ſee- 


© ing you, ſaid fhe to him, © fince M. 
De Blonzac's viſit; what ſay you to 
© that gentleman ?'—* Why, he is a 
© man"like the reſt.—“ Not ſo much 
© like the reſt: be ſpeaks with an open 
heart; he ſays what others conceal; 
© and that frankneſs makes him, in my 
© opinion, a pretty ſingular character.“ 
— Yes, Mademoiſelle, frankneſs is 
© rarez and I am very glad to ſee that 
cat your age you are convinced of it. 
* You will often have occaſion to recol- 
© lect it, I promiſe you. Ah, in what a 
« world you are going to fall! My lord 
© excuſes it in the beſt manner he is 
table; his own beautiful ſoul does the 


, © reſt of mankind the honour to judge 


© of them according to itſelf; but if 
you knew how-dangerous and hateful 
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the greater part are! —“ You, for 
example,” ſaid Urſula, ſmiling, © you 
have very great reaſon to complain of 
it, is it not true?” Spare me, I 
pray you, and attribute not to me the 
perſonalities of M. De Blonzac. I 
think as he does in certain reſpects; 
but our motives are not the ſame.— 
I believe it; but explain to me what 1 
am not able to conceive, Vice and 
virtue, I have been told, are nothing 
more than relative terms. The one is 
vice, becauſe it hurts mankind; the 
other virtue, on account of the good 
which it occaſions.'—" Exatly ſo.— 
To hate vice, to love virtue, is there. 
fore only to intereſt ourſelves in the 
welfare of mankind; and in order to 
intereſt ourſelves we muſt love them. 
For how can you at once intereſt your- 
ſelf, and hate them ?'—* I intereſt 
myſelf in the welfareof the good whom 
I love, and I deteſt the wicked who 
hurt them; but the good are fo very 
few in number, and the world 1s fo 
full of bad people.“ See there, now. 
Your hatred at leaſt extends not to 
all mankind. But do you think that 
thoſe whom you love are every where 
ſo few in number? Let us make a 
voyage together in idea. Do you agree 
to it?“ With all my heart.'—* Firſt, 
in the country, are you not perſuaded 
that there are morals; and if not vir- 
tues, at leaſt ſimplicity, goodneſs, in- 
nocence ?*— There is alſo commonly 
diſtruſt and craft,'—-" Alas! I can 
eaſily conceive what my father has ſaid 
more than once: craft and diſtruſt are 
the conſequence of weakneſs. We 
find them in the villagers, as in wo- 
men and children. They have every 
thing to feat; they eſcape, they de- 
fend themſelves as well as they can; 
and we obſerve the ſame inſtir@ in 
moſt animals.*—* Ves, ſaid Alceſtes, 
and that very circumſtance forms the 
ſatyr of the cruel and rapacious ani- 
mals which they have to guard againit,” 
ou; but we are now 
ſpeaking only of the country people, 
and you will agree with me, that they 
are more worthy of pity than of ha- 
tred.*—* Oh, I agree.'—* Let us paſs. 
to the cities, and take Paris for ex- 
ample.'—" My God! what an ex- 
ample you chuſe.—“ Very well; even 
in that (ame Paiis, the common people 
are good: my facher frequents them 
he goes often into thoſe obſcure re- 

| + cefles, 
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» Pence, an 
* honeſty, and imes even à noble- 
neſs of thinking, mhich moxes and 
# aftoniſhes him. “ And this it is 
£ which ought to ſet us agai 


inſt an un- 
4 pitying world, which forſakes ſuffer - 
ing virtue, and pays & to ſycceſs - 
ful and inſolent vice. Not ſo faſt : 
© we are at he common people. Agree 
that, in general, they are good, datile, 
4 courteous, honeſt, ànd that their own 
ſinoerity gives them a confidence which 
4 is often abuſed. Oh, very 
often! Vou love the. common peo- 
ple, then? And in all places the com- 
mon people form the greater number. 
2 Notevery where. We are ſpeak - 
ing only of our own country: it is 
* with that which I, would reconcile you 
at preſent. Now let us come to the 
= folks; and tell me, firſt, if my 
ather has impoſed on me in it, when 
he has painted the manners of the wo- 
© men. As their duties, ſaid he, are 
ec included in the interior of a private 
e life, «their virtues have nothing daz- 
c zling : it is only their vices that are 
te conſpicuous; and the folly of one wo- 
« man makes more noiſe than the diſ- 
4 cretion of a thouſand. Thus the evil 
bh ,xiſes in evidence, and the re- 
4 mains buried.” My father adds, that 
'© one moment of weakneſs, one im- 
© prudence, ruins a woman, and that 
© this blemiſh has ſometimes tarniſhed 
© a thouſand excellent qualities. He 
© confeſles, in ſhort, that the vice which 
© we moſt reproach women with, and 
** which does them the moſt injury, 
hurts only themſelves, and that there 
2 is no reaſon: for hating them. For 
.© the. reſt, what is it you reproach us 
<< with? A little falſhood ? But chat is 
all by agreement. Inſtructed from 
our infancy to endeavour to pleaſe 
you, we have no other care but to con- 
cal what will not pleaſe you. If we 
* diſguiſe ourſelves, it is only under 
-< thoſe charms which you love better 
7 than-our own. And do you know 
that nothing is more humiliating to 
<4 us? TI am young; but I can eaſil 
-© perceive, that the- moſt beautiful. 
ef our freedom is, to ſhew. ourſelves 
Aſuch as we arez but to diſguiſe one's 
© ſoul, aud to diſavo one's ſelf, is of 
null. che as. of ſervitude the moſt de- 
* gratling;z and we muſt do to ſelf · love 
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the moſt painful violence, to debaſe 
# one'sſelf.to a lye, and to diſſimulation. 
* This is what 1 find woman a ſlave in 3 
and it is a,yoke which has heen im- 
* poſed on us. If all women thought 
as nobly as you do, beautiful Urſula, 
* they would not fo lightly, and in 
© gaiety of heart, make a mere paſtime 
© of deceiving us. If they deceive 
you, it is your own fault. You are 
our kings: convince us that you love 
nothing ſo much as truth, that truth 
alone. pleaſes and touches you, and we 
will tell it you always. What is the 
ambition of a woman? To be lovely, 
and to be loved. Very well, write on 
the apple, To the moft ſincere ; they 
will all diſpute it with each other in 
unaffected ſimplicity. But you have 
written, To the moft ſeducing; and each 
tries, who ſhall ſeduce you the beſt. 
As for our jealouſies, our little ani- 
moſities, our tattlings, our bickerings ; 
all theſe things are only amuſing to 
youz and you will agree that your 
wars are of very different conſequence. 
Nothing remains, then, but the fri- 
volouſneſs of our taſtes and humours ; 
but whenever you pleaſe, we ſhall be 
more ſolid; and, perhaps, there aze 
many women who have ſeized, as it 
were by ſtealth, lights and principles 
* which cuſtom envied them.“ You 
© are a proof of it, laid Alceſtes to her, 
you whoſe foul is ſo much above your 
© ſex and your age.“ I am young, 
replied Urſula, and I have a. right to 
© your indulgence; but the queſtion is 
not concerning me; it is the world 
* which you fly, which you abandon, 
© without well knowing why. I haye 
© attempted the defence of the women; 
J leave to my father the care of ac - 
© compliſhing that of the men; but I tell 
© you before-hand, that in giving me 
the picture of their ſocjety, he has 
often told me, that there were almaſt 
© as few perverſe minds as there are 
/* heroick fouls, and that the majority 
Vas compoſed of weak, harmleſs peo- 
© ple, who required nothing but peaze 
and quiet."—* Yes, peace and quiet, 
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© eyery one for himſelf, and at the ex- 


-© pence of the perſon to whom it be- 
LF age: | The works Madame is 
'* compoſed only of dupes and Anaves : 
#6 CG ako would be a dupe; and 
© to {peak only of what concerns your- 
70 Gif. I muſt tell you, that all the idle 
8 are at Paris of an age to 


© people 
Nr G 8 6 pleaſes 
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© pleaſe, are em 
© evening in nothing elſe but in laying 
© ſnares for the women. Good !* 


- aid Urſula, they know it; and m 


© father is perſuaded that this cont 

® of gallantry on the one fide, and co- 
ad 1 ay the other, is nothing but a 
« di „ in which both are agreed. 
Let who will be of the party: thoſe 
© who like not the ſport, have only to 
keep themſelves in their own corners; 
© and nothing, he ſays, is in leſs danger 
© than virtue, when it is real. You 
© think ſo?'—" I am fo thoroughly per- 
© ſuaded of it, that if ever I commit an 
© indiſcretion, I declare to you before- 
© hand, it will be becauſe I ſhall have 
© liked it. Without doubt they like 
© it; but they like it when ſeduced by 
© an enchanter who makes you like it. 
— That alſo is an excuſe which at 
© preſent I renounce: I have no faith 
© 1n enchantments.” 

They were got ſo far, when Monſieur 
De Laval arrived from his walk. What 
© fay you to Alceſtes?* continued Ur- 
ſula. He would have me tremble at 
© being expoſed in the world to the ſe- 
© duction of the men.'—* Why,” ſaid 
the father, we muſt not be too confi- 
© dent; I do not think thee infallible.” 
— No, but you ſhall be my guard; 
© and if you loſe ſight of me, you know 
© what you have promiſed me,'—" I will 
© endeavour to keep my word. May 
© I be in the ſecret?* demanded Alce- 
tes, with a timid air. There is no 
© ſecret in it, replied Urſula: © my fa- 
ther has had the goodneſs to inſtruct me 
© in my duties; and if he could guide me 
© perpetually, I ſhould be very ſure of 
© not going aſtray. If I forgot myſelf, 
© he would not forget me; accuſtomed 
© to read my ſoul, he would regulate 
© all it's motions; but as he will not 
© always have his eyes upon me, he has 
© promiled me another guide, a huſband, 


. © which- may be his friend and mine, 


© and who ſhall ſupply the place of a 


father. Add allo, and of a lover; 
© for a young woman mutt have love. - 


© I would have you be diſcreet, but 1 
© would likewiſe have you be happy; 
© and if I had the imprudence to give 
© you'n huſband who did not love you, 
£ or knew not how to pleaſe you, I 
© ſhould nv longer have the right of 
© taking it ill, that the defire of enjoy- 
© ing the greateſt of felicities, that of 


Wy} 


wiſdom of fo 


© loving and being loved, ſhould m 

you forget my leſſons.” N 

Alceſtes went away, charmed at the 
good a father, and more 
ſtill with the candour and honeſty of the 
daughter. A diſtinction has been 
made, faid he, between the age of 
innocence and of reaſon; but in her 
happy diſpoſition, innocence and rea- 
ſon unite. Her foul purifies, at the 
ſame time that it enlightens itſelf. 
Ah! if there were a man worthy of 
cultivating gifts ſo precious, what a 
ſource of delicious enjoyments to him! 

There is nothing but this world, filled 
with ſhelves, from which it is necef- 
ſary to keep her at a diſtance, But 
if ſhe loved, what would it be to her? 
A. virtuous and tender huſband would 
ſuffice her, would be to her inſtead of 
every thing. I dare believe, that at 
twenty-five, I was the man who ſuited 
her At twenty-five! and what did 
I know then? To amuſe myſelf, and 
run into diffipations! Was I capable 
of filling the place of a wiſe and vigi- 
lant father, I ſhould have loved her 
to diſtraction; but what confidence 
ſhould I have inſpired into her? It is 
not, perhaps, too much yet to have 
fifteen years more experience, But 
from eighteen to forty, the interval 
muſt be frightful to her. There is no 
thinking of it. 

He thought of it, however, all night 
long; the next day he did nothing elſe; 
and the day following, the firſt idea 
which preſented itſelf to him was that of 
his amiable Urſula. © Ah, what a pity, 
ſaid he, what a pity, if ſhe were to take 
© to the vices of the world! her ſoul is 


pure as her beauty, What ſweetneſs 


in her temper! what touching ſimpli- 
city in her manners and language! 
They talk of cloquence; is there any 
truer? It was impoſſible for her to 
convince me; but ſhe has perſuaded 
me. TI have deſired to think like her: 
T could have wiſhed that the illuſion, 
which ſhe ſpread before me, were never 
diſſipated, Why have I not over her, 
or rather over her father, that ſoft em- 
pire which ſhe has over me? I would 
engage them to live here in the ſimpli- 
city of nature. And what need ſhould 
we have of the world? Ah! three 
hearts, thoroughly united, two lovers 
and a father, have they not,.in the in- 
© timacy af a mutual tenderneſs, ſuth- 

cient 
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© cient to render themſelves fully hap. 
« py?* 

, the evening, on walking out, his 
ſteps turned, as it were of themſelves, 
towards M. De Laval's gardens. He 
found him there with the pruning- knife 
in his hand, amid his eſpaliers. Con- 
£ feſs,* aid he to him, that theſe tran- 
4 quil pleaſures are well worth thoſe 
noiſy ones which people like, or think 
they like, at Paris. Every thing 
has it's ſeaſon," replied the viſcount. 
I love the country, while it is alive; I 
am uſeleſs at Paris, and my village 
has need of me; I enjoy myſelf there, 
and the good which I do; my 2 
ter is pleaſed and amuſed there j this 
is what attracts and retains me. But 
think not that I live there alone. Our 
little town of Bruyers is full of honeſt 
people, who love and cultivate letters. 
There is no part of the world where 


® « 
* 


They are polite with freedom; plain, 
yet informed. Candour, uprightneſs, 
and gaiety, are the character of that 
amiable people : they are ſocial, hu- 
mane, beneficent. Hoſpitality is a 
virtue, which the father tranſmits to 
his ſon, The women are ſprightly 
and virtuous; and 8 embelliſh- 
ed by them, unites the charms of de- 
cency to the pleaſures of liberty. But 
in enjoying ſo ſweet a commerce, I 
ceaſe not ſtill to love Paris; and if 
friendſhip, the love of letters, con- 
nections which I hold dear, did not 
recal me there, the attraction of va- 
riety alone would carry me back every 
year. The moſt lively pleaſures lan- 

uiſh at laſt, and the ſweeteſt become 
inſipid to him who knows not how to 
vary them. I can conceive, how- 
ever, ſaid the miſanthrope, * that a 
© ſociety, not numerous, intimately con- 
© need with eaſe and truth, might 
« ſupply every thing to itſelf; and if 
© an offer, agreeable to Mademoiſelle 
© De Laval, had no other inconvenience 
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+ in it than that of fixing her in the 


country, Iam perſuaded that you your- 
© felf—"" Why, truly,” ſaid M. De 
Laval, * if-my daughter could be hap- 
* pythere, I ſhould make her happineſs 
mine: that is moſt certain. It is now 
«fifty years ſince I have lived for my- 
© ſelfz it is high time now that I ſhould 
$ live for her. But we are not come to 


« that, My daughter loves Paris, and 


the inhabitants have gentler manners. 
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© I am rich enough to ſettle her there 
© decently,” 
This was enough for Alceſtes; and 
for fear of diſcovering himſelf, heturn- 
ed the converſation to gardening, b 
aſking M. De Laval if he did not cul- 
tivate flowers. * They paſs away too 
* ſoon," replied the viſcount. The 
« pleaſure and regret of them border ſo 
nearly on each other, and the idea of 
deſtruction intermingles I know not 
* what of melancholy in the ſentiment 
of enjoyment. IIn a word, I feel more 
chagrin in ſeeing a roſe-buſh ſtripped, 
than joy in ſeeing it flouriſh, The 
_ of — berbs has an inte- 
reſt more gradual, more ſupported 
and, to ay the truth, more ſtiafac. 
tory; for it terminates in the uſeful. 
While Art exerciſes and fatigues it- 
ſelf in varying the ſcenes of a flower- 
garden, Nature herſelf changes the 
decorations of the kitchen-garden. 
How many metamorphoſes, for ex- 
ample, have theſe peach-trees expe- 
rienced, from the very budding of 
their leaves to the full maturity of 
their fruits! Talk to me, neighbour, 
of laſting pleaſures: thoſe which, like 
flowers, endure but a day, coſt too 
much to renew.” 
Maſter of the father's temper, Al- 
ceſtes wanted to inform himſelf of that 
of the daughter, and it was eaſy for 
him to have a private converſation with 
her. The more I penetrate,* ſaid he 
to her, into your father's heart, the 
more I admire and love him.'—* 80 
much the better, ſaid Urſulaz * his 
examples will ſoften your manners; 
he will reconcile you with thoſe like 
him.'—* Like him! Ah, how few 
there are of them! It is to him, 
without doubt, a favour from Hea- 
ven to have a davghter like you, 
beautiful Urſula; but it is a happi- 
© neſs as rare to have a father like him. 
May the huſband which the Almighty 
* deſtines you, be worthy both of one 
© and the other!'—-* Pray to Heaven, 
ſaid ſhe, ſmiling, © that he be not a mi- 
« ſanthrope! Men of that caſt are too 
difficult to correct.“ Would you 
© like better, ſaid Alceſtes, one of 
© thoſe cold and trifling men, whom 
© every thing amuſes, and nothing in- 
© tereſts; one of thoſe weak and eaſy 
© men, whom the mode bends and 
« faſhions to her own taſte; who are 
; Gg3 wax, 
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« the time, and to whom caſters id the * beauty, youth, graces, wiſdom, virtue 


< ſpree law? A fahr 
but few; but when he loves, he Toves 
truly. Yes, 1 perceive that ſuch 4 
« &6nqueſt is flattering to wang bur 
© Far plain, and not vain. F Would 
ft find int heart devoted to wie a- 
© perity or morofeneſs; I Wo wiſh 
to be able to communicate to it He 
4 foftneſs of my on temper, and that 
7 ſentiment of unwerſal benevolence, 
« wich makes me ſee men und a Þ 
on the moſt comfortable ſide. I couſd 
nt 14 life in lvigg 4 man WD 
« Would pſt We ih htred. . That is 
«* xo6t civil, for they #ccufe me of bein 
© # iiifanthtope.”— Why; it is from 
«. y6v, and you! dl6ne; that I have taken 
© the idea of that character: for M. De 
FRfonsac's humour was nothing but a 
© fit of the pours; and you have feen 
« Wow mull a matter could bring him 
* #6 Himfdf again; bot 4 Hatred of 
Mankind, arifing from reflection and 
© founded- on printiples; is horrible ; 
© arid this is what you profeſs; Jam per- 
faded that your averſion for the world 


© is nothing but whim, an exceſs of 


virtue: you are not wicked, you are 
© only rigid; and I believe you as little 
* mdulgent to yourſelf as to another; 
c put this too ſevere and impatient pro- 
_ © bity renders you unſociable; and you 
4 muſt confeſs, that a huſband of that 
© tetyper would not be entertaining. 
« Yon would have à huſband entertain 
© you; then?'— And entertain him- 
« ſelf,” replied ſhe, with the fame 
< things as me; for if marriage be a 
_ © participation of cares, it ought, in re- 
© furn, to be > ſociety of pleafvres;” 
Nothing clearer,” ſaid Alceftes to 
himſelf, after their converſation: * the 
© 'covl4 not have told me her thoughts 
more plainly, though ſhe had divined 
mine. This is for me and my comrades 
© diſchürge before hand. And what 
© m T thinking of? I am forty years, 
< free and eaſy; it depends on myſelf 
« only to be happy. Happy! And can 
© I he fo alone, with a ſoul fo ſenſihle? 
© I fly the men! Ah, it was the wo- 
„meg, the handſome women, whom I 
„ o6þht-to have flown. I thought I 
« knew them ſufficiently to have no 
© more to fear from them; but who 
© could have expected what has hip. 
Fened to nie? I muſt, tomy misfbr - 


De Laval, for the firſt time, _— his 


ope Joves © Werfdlf, uniteck iff ont and the fame 


c It ſeems as if Love porfucd 
© the, and that he had purpoſely made 
© ch dear girl . confHound and diftreſs 
© tie. Aud what s Way the takes wo 
ttcudle my repoſe? Þ deteſ airs; n- 
© thihg more firiplethan ſhe, 1 deſpiſe 
© E6quetry; ie thinks not ever of 
© pleafing/ I Eye, F adore candowr; 
ger foul feel quite naked. She 
© te) me, to m5 face; the moſt cruel 
© truths; what would ſhe do more, if 
< ME Rad reſelved to turn my brain? 
„She is very young; me will change: 
6 [#uteved into the world, which the 
6 [6ves; ſhe wilt feen aſfume the man- 
fers Of it; and it is to be betieved that 
© the will at laft be a woman like the 
© reſt— To be believed! Ah, I do not 
© believe it; and if 1 believed it, I 
ſhould be too unjuſt. SNe will be the 
c neſs and glory of her huſband, 
© if "he be wotthy ef bet, And 1; 1 
mall live alone, detached from every 
« thing; in # ſtate of ſolitude and anni. 
© Wildtionj for it muſt be eomfeſſed, the 
© ſoul is at\nihilated as ſoon as it loves 
nothing any longer. What do I ſay ? 


Alas! if I loved no longer, would that 


© fepoſe, that ſleep of the ſoul, be fright: 
© fal to me? Flattering idea of a greater 
© hippies! It is thoa, thou that thakeſt 
e me perceive the void and dulneſs ot 
* myſelf, Ah, to ehetiſh my ſolitude 
, oy, ever, I ſhould never have gone out 
© of it!” 
Theſe reflect ions, and theſe ſtruggles, 
＋ bim into 4 melancholy, whicti 
e thought it his duty to büry. Eight 
days having rolled away, the viſcount, 
dorfer at net Being him e ſent 
fo ktow if he was fick. Alceſtes re- 
turned anſwer, that in fact he had not 
been well for ſome time paſt. The ſen- 
fible foul of Urfula was aſſected at this 
anfwer. She had entertained, fince his 
abſence, ſome ſuſpiciom of the truth; ſhe 
was now the more perſbaded of it, and 
reproached herſelf for having aſfficted 
Him. Let us go and ſee him, faid the 
viſcount; his E5fiditioh mobes my 
© pity. Ah, daughter, hüt a gloemy 
© and painful reſolution is that of Hin 
alone, and of being ſufficient to one 
« (ef? Man is tos Weak t6 ſuppbrt it. 
When Alceſtes ſaw Mademeiſelle 


uſe, 
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houſe, if ſremed as if his habitation bad 
trans formed itſelf into'a temple. He 
was ferred with joy and refpeR ; but 
the impreſſion of melancholy ſtill made 
an alteration in his features, © What 
is the matter, Alceſtes ) ſaĩd M. De 
FEaval-to him. I find you afſlicted; 


and you lay hold of that moment to 
Do 


E fly me. you think us ſome of 
© thoſe people who do not love forrow- 
ful countenances, and who muſt al- 
© ways be accoſted with a laugh? When 
© you are eaſy and happy, keep at home; 
© very well : but when you have any 
© prief, come to me, either to pity or 
« conſole you.“ Alceſtes liſtened, and 
admĩred in ſilence. Ves, ſaid he, I 
am ſtruck with a thought which pur- 
© ſues and afflicts me: I would not, and 
© I ought not, to conceal it from you. 
Heaven is my witneſs, that after hav- 
© mg renounced the world, I regretted 
© hothing when I knew yon. Since, F 
* perceive that I deliver myſelf up to the 
« pleaſure of your company; that my 
© {out is attached to you by all the ties 
of eſteem and friendſhip; and that 
when they muſt be broken, alas! per- 
haps for ever, this retreat, which F 
ſlionld have cheriſhed, will be my 
grave. My refolution, therefore, is 
taken, not to wait till the charms of 
ſo ſweet a connection render the ſoli- 
tude in which I am to livecompleatly 
odious; and in revering you, in lov- 
ing both the one and the other, as 
two beihgs by which Nature is to pro- 
cute honout to herſelf, and of which 
the world is not worthy, I beg you to 
permit me to bid you an eternal fare- 
wel.” Then taking the viſcount's 
hands, and kiſſing x Ha reſpectfully, 
he watered them with his tears, * I 
* will ſee you no more, Sir, added he, 
© but I will hold you dear for ever. 

© Nonſenſe l' faid M. De Laval to 
him; and who hinders us to live to- 
© gether, if you like my acquaintance? 
© You have taken an averſion to the 
© world : a mere whimz but no matter. 
© F know you have a good heart; and 
though our tempers may not be the 
© ſame, I ſee nothing incompatible in 
them; and perhaps they reſemble 
each other more than you imagine. 
Why, then, take a reſolution which 
<< Mis you, and which would afflict 
me? You think with forrow on the 
moment of var ſeparation ; it depends 
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only on- yourſelf to follow vs. No. 


© thing more eaſy than to live at Paris, 


© free, ſolitary, and detached from the 
© world, My company is not tumul- 
* tuous : it ſhall be yours; and I pro- 
© miſe you, L will not force you to ſea 
© any- but ſuch as you ſhall eſteem. *=—, 
© Your goodneſs penetrates me, ſaid 
Alceſtes; © and I know what I owe ta 
© ſuch kindneſs. ! Nothing in it, re« 
plied the viſcount; *ſuch as you are, you 
* ſuit me. I eſteem you, I pity youg 
© and if I deliver you up to your own 
© melancholy, you are a loft man. That 
© would be a pity; and the condition 
© which you are in, permits me not to 
© abandon you, Ina month I quit the 
country; I have room for you; and 
* whether under the title of friendſhip, 
© or gratitude, I inſiſt on your accept+ 
© ing it,'—e* Ah!” faid Alceſtes, © that 
it were poſſible!'——* Have you, de- 
manded the vifcount, © any obſtacle ? 
If your fortune were out of order, I 


_ © flatter myſelf that you are not the 


© man to bluſh at confeſſing it. No, 
faid Alceſtes, I am richer than a ſingle 
« perſon has need tobe. I have tenthou, 
fand crowns a year, and owe nothing. 
But a more ſerious motive retains me 
© here: you ſhall judge of it. Come 
© and fup with us, then, and I will 
© diſperſe all theſe clouds, if I can. 
© You make a hydra, ſaid he to Al- 
ceſtes on the road, © of the vice and wick. 
© edneſs you have ſeen in the world. 
Would you try, now, to what a (mall 
© number this claſs of men, who ter- 
© rify you, are reduced, make out a liſt 
© of them with me this evening; and I 
© defy you to name a hundred perſons 
© whom you have a right to hate. 
O Heaven ! I could name a thouſand.” 
We'll fee. Remember only to be 
« juſt, and to eſtabliſh your complaints 
well. Nay, it is not on particular 
© facts that I judge them, but by the 
© croſs of their manners. For example; 
« jt is pride which I condemn in ſome, 
© meanneſsin others, I object to them, 
© the abuſe of riches, of credit, of au- 
© thority, an exclufve love of them- 
« ſelves, a cruel inſenſibility to the miſ- 
© fortunes and wants of others: and 
© although theſe vices, in every ſtage of. 

© life, have not features ſufficiently 
© marked, formally to exclude a man 
«© from the number of honeſt people, 
6 they authorize me to baniſh * 
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the number of thoſe whom I efteem 
* and love. From the inftant that 
« we talk in general, faid the viſcount, 
©* we declaim as much as we pleaſe; 
but we render ourſelves liable to be 
© unjuſt. Our eſtcem is a poſſeſſion of 
© which we are but the depoſitaries, and 
* which appertains of right to him who 
© deſerves it: our contempt is a puniſh- 
© ment, which it depends on us to in- 
© fiat, but not according to our own 
© caprice; and every one of us, injudg- 
4 ing of his fellow, owes him the exa- 
* mination which he would require, if 
© jt were himſelf were to be judged; 
© for, in regard to manners, publick 
© cenſure is a tribunal where we all fit, 
© but to which we are allo all cited. 
© Now, who of us conſents that we 
© ſhould be accuſed there on vague pre- 
fſumptions, and to be condemned with- 
© out proofs? Conſult your own heart, 
and ſee in yourſelf whether you duly 
© obferve the firſt of all laws.” 
 Alceſtes walked with his eyes caſt 
down, and ſighed deeply. * You have in 
your mind, faid the viſcount, * ſome 
deep wound, which I do not probe, 
.* T only combat your opinions; and it 
„jo, perhaps, to your ſenſations that 
I ought to apply the remedy.” 

On theſe words, they arrive at the 
caftle of Laval; and, whether through 
penetration or delicacy, Urſuſa ſteals 
away, and leaves them together, 
Sir,“ ſaid Alceſtes to the viſcount, 
T am now going to talk to you as to 
a friend of twenty years: your good. 
neſs engages me, and my duty obliges 
me to it, It is but too true, that I 
muſt renounce what formed the con- 
folatign and the charm of my life, 
the pleaſure of ſeeing you, and liv- 
ing with you. Another man would 
make uſe of circumlocution, and bluſh 
to break filenee; but I ſee nothing in 
my misfortune which I ought to diſ- 
femble. 1 have not been able to ſee 
* with indifference, what Nature has 
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formed the moſt accompliſhed in it's 


* kind: I confeſs it to Urſula's father; 
and I beſeech him to forget it after 1 
© have taken my leave. How! ſaid 
the viſcount, * is this the great ſecret ? 
© Very well, now we bave it; you are 
© in love: is there any thing in that to 
© make you unhappy? Ah! I would 
* fain be ſo yetz and, far from being 
* aſhamed, I ſhould glory in it. Come, 
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© we muſt endeavour to pleaſe, to be 
E ny tender, very complaiſant : we are 
© ſtill amiableat your age; perhaps you 
vill be beloved. Ah, Sir, you do 
not underſtand me. Pafdon me; 
I believe I do. You are in love with 
© Urſula ?.— Alas! yes, Sir. —“ Ve- 
* ry well; who hinders you from try- 
© ing, at haſt, if 3 a heart will 
be touched with the feelings of yours?” 
— What, Sir, do you authorize me!” 
— Why not? Sure you think me very 
difficult! you have by inheritance a 
* handſome fortune; and if my daugh- 
© ter conſents, I do not ſee what can 
happen better.“ Alceſtes fell, in a- 
maze, at the viſcount's knees. Your 
© goodneſs, Sir, overpowers me!* ſaid 
he; © but it is of no ſervice to me. Ma- 
* demoiſelle De Laval has declared to 
me, that a miſanthrope was her aver- 
ſion; and this is the idea the has 
© formed of my charaQer.'—" That 
© does not ſignify: you will change.“ 
—»* I cannot diſſemble.'—-* You ſhall 
© not; you fhall reconcile yourſelf to 
© mankind. in good earneſt. You will 
© not be the firſt bear that has been 
© tamed by the women.“ 

Supper being ſerved up, they ſeated 
themſelves at table; and never before 
was M. De Laval in ſo ſprightly an hu- 
mour, Come, neighbour,” ſaid he, 
© chear up: nothing ſets us off like ſpi- 
© rits.* Alceſtes, thus encouraged, took 
heart. He made the moſt __— eu- 
logy on the intimate commerce of ſouls, 
whom the reliſh of virtue, the love of 
truth, the ſentiment of what is juſt and 
honeſt, unites. * What an attraction,“ 
ſaid he, have they for each other! 
With what effuſion they communi- 
© cate! What agreement, and what har- 
mony they form in. uniting! I find 
here but two that are like me; and 
they are a whole world to me. My 
ſoul is full; I could wiſh to be able 
to fix my exiſtence in this delicious 
ſtate, or that my life were a chain of 
incidents reſembling this. I would 
lay a wager, replied the viſcount, 
that if Heaven were to take you at 
your word, you would be very ſor 
not to have aſked more. I confeſs 
it, and if I were worthy of forming 
yet one wiſh—" Did not 1 ſay ſo? 
Such is man, He has always - 
what to wiſh for. We are but three; 
and yet there is not one of us who 
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© does not wiſh for ſomething— What 
* ſay you, daughter? For my part, I 
« confeſs I aſk of Heaven, with ardour, 
© a huſband whom you may love, and 
'< who may render you happy.'— I aſk 
© alfo,* ſaid ſhe, © a huſband, who may 
« affiſt me in making you happy.'— 
And you, Alceſtes?'—" And I, if I 
« durſt, would aſk to be that huſband.” 
There are now three wiſhes," ſaid 
M. De Laval, which might eaſily be 
© made one. 

I have already given ſome intimation, 
that Urſula had conceived for Alceſtes 
an eſteem and good-will: the trouble 
ſhe had taken to ſoften his temper, pro- 
claimed it; but it was only in this in- 
ſtant that ſhe perceived how ſenſibly that 
diſpoſition, which we muſt either love or 
hate, had touched her. 

© Hey!" faid her father, after a long 
filence, we are all three ſtruck dumb! 
That Alceſtes, at forty, ſhould be 
© confuſed at having made a declaration 
© toalady of eighteen, is natural enough; 
© that Urſula ſhould bluſh, look down, 
and obſerve a modeſt filence, is quite 
4 natural too; but I, who am but a 
© mere confident, why ſhould I be grave? 
The ſcene is amuſing.—“ Sir, ſaid 
Urſula, * ſpare me, I beſeech you. Al- 
© ceſtes gives me a mark of eſteem, of 
which I am very ſenſible: and he 
< would be angry that we ſhould make 
© a jeſt of it. Would you have me 
© helieve that he is in earneſt?'—"I am 
© ſure of it, and I am obliged to him.” 
—* You do not think ſo. Forty! A 
© man of his temper.'—* His temper 
© ſhould eſtrange him from all ſorts f 
© engagements, and he knows very well 
© what I think of it.“ “ And his age!” 
—* That is another thing; and I beg 
you to forget age, when you chuſe me 
« a huſband. “ Ah. child, but vou are 
£ ſo young! — For that reaſon, I have 
© need of a huſband who is not ſo.— 
Theres nothing, then, but this un- 
fortunate miſanthropy, which you have 
© to object to him; and I own that it is 
© incompatible with your temper.— 
« And more ſtill with the plan which I 
have formed to myſelf.—“ Ard what 
„js that plan?'—* That of nature: to 
« live happily with my huſband; to 
« ſacrifice my taſte to him, if unluck- 
c ily I have not his; to renounce all 
© ſociety, rather than deprive me of 
© his, and not to take one ſtep in 
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the world without his counſel and 
* conſent, Judge, therefore, of what 
© concern it is to me, that his wiſdom 
ſhould have nothing ſavage in it, and 
that he ſhould be pleaſed with that 
world in which I hope to live with 
him. —“ Whoever . he be, Mademdc.. - 
ſelle, replied Alceſtes, I dare anſwer, 
that he will be pleaſed wherever you 
are. — My father, continued Urſula, 
takes a pleaſure in bringing together 
to his ſuppers a circle of 2 
ple, both of the city and court; I 
would wiſh my huſband to be of all 
theſe ſuppers, I would have him in 
particular be agreeable.— Animated 
with the deſire of pleaſing you, he will 
certainly do his beſt.—“ I propoſe to 
myſelf to frequent the plays, the pub. 
lick walks. —“ Alas! theſe were my 
only pleaſures; there are none more 
innocent.'—* Balls, too, are my paſ- 
fron. And I weuld have my huſ- 
band carry me there. In maſk; 
nothing is more eaſy.— In a maſk, 
or without a maſk, juſt as I like. 
Right: that is a matter of indifference, 
as long as one is there with one's 
wife. —“ Nay, more, I would have 
him dance there. —“ Very well, Ma- 
© demoiſelle, I will dance there, ſaid 
Alceſtes with tranſport, throwing him- 
ſelf at her feet. Nay,* cried the viſ- 
count, there is no reſiſting that; and 
* ſince he conſents to dance at a ball, 
* he will do impoſſibilities for you. 
My lord thinks me ridiculous, and he 
has reaſon, but I muſt compleat my 
© being ſo.— Les, Mademoiſelle, you 
* ſeeatyour feet, a friend, a lover, and 
© ſince you will have it ſo, a ſecond fa - 
© ther; a man, in ſhort, who renounces 
© life, if he is not to live for you.“ Ur- 
ſula enjoyed her triumph; but it was 
not the triumph of vanity. She reitored 
to the word, and to himſelf, a virtuous 
man, a! vietv! citizen, who but for her 
had been loft. Such was the conqueſt 
with which ſhe was pleaſed; but her 
filence was her only conſent. Hereyes, 
timidly caſt on the ground, dared not 
raiſe themſelves to thoſe of Alceſtes; 
one of her hands only was ſuffered to 
drop into his, and the crimſan of her 
beautiful cheeks expreſſed the tranſport 
and emotion of her heart. Hey?" ſaid 
the father, you are motionleſs and 
dumb! What will you ſay to him?” 
Whatever you pleaſe.— What 1 

pleaſe, 
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e plesſe, is to ſee bim happy, provided ( cluded as in the good old times. 
«& make my daughter Er is m, Take my adyice, my friend, conti- 
bis power: he, is-virwous, he reveres , he; (be a man, and live with 
„ au, and you love him. Let us mankind. It is the intention of Na- 
embrace, then, my children. This ture. She has given faults to us all, 
has been a happy evening, and Ifore- that nobody may ſpenſed with bo- 
- ©. bode well of a marriage, which is con- ing indulgent to the faults of others,” 
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